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The Light of Other Days 
Oft, in the stilly night, When I remember all the 
ere slumber's chain has bound me, fn fends so linked together 
Fond Memory brings the light I've seen around me fall, 
Of other days around me; Like leaves in wintry weather, 
The smiles, the tears I feel like one 
Of boyhood’s years, Who treads alone 
The words of love then spoken Some banquet-hall deserted 
The eyes that shone, Whose lights are fled 
Now dimm'd and gone, Whose garlands dead, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! And all but he departed! 
Thus, in the still night Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber's chain has bound me Ere slumber's ee has bound me 
Sad Memory brings the light Sad Memory brings the light 


_ Of other days around me. 


/ 
— Thomas Moore (1779 - 1852) 


Of other days | round me 
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Foreword 


A casual glance at the chapter headings could easily give the impression that this book consists of a number 
of disparate events in the history of Liverpool, randomly crossing time and space with nothing at all to 
connect them. It is a fact that they were written as individual essays and were never meant to be collated 
into book form, however, when the time came to put them all together, a curious thing happened and quite 
involuntarily they formed a narrative of their own making. As the essays were being assembled into book 
form, it was inescapable that each one related in some way to the other and no matter how tenuous, there 
was always some kind of link and characters and events appeared and disappeared, interacting with each 
other as if in some kind of theatrical performance. 


The essays virtually took on a life of their own and they can be read as a straightforward narrative or 
dipped into here and there as the reader wishes but no matter which way you shuffle the pack they insist 
upon being part of a whole and are all the better for being read against the background of a larger canvas. 
The book has somehow structured itself without my assistance and begins where Liverpool itself began — 
on the waterfront. It then moves outward to the city centre and beyond, just as the city itself expanded, and 
after meandering along various byeways, it lingers in Liverpool 7, before moving out into the suburbs. 


Although many other things are apparent, there are some things which stand out from all the rest; one is 
the overwhelming influence that the river Mersey has had and continues to have upon the fortunes of the 
citizens of Liverpool; another is the remarkable phenomenon that each event in the history of the city, no 
matter how large or how small, has sent out an ethereal ripple which has washed up on some unexpected 
shores and at some strange moments in time. Even more extraordinary is that although much of this history 
may appear locked in some remote and distant past, the truth is that to a greater or lesser degree, we are all 
of us shaped and fashioned by events that happened long before we were born. 
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THE MAKING OF & DYNASTY 
THE SLAVE-TRADE YEARS 


Port of Liverpool 1836 
by Samuel Walters 


The Road from Warrington - John Earle (1674-1749) 


John Earle was 14 years of age when he was sent from his family home in 
Warrington to make his way in the world in Liverpool. James the Second was 
King of England, Culloden was half a century in the future, the wars between 
the English and French for control of North America and Canada were yet 
to begin and the American War of Independence was all of a century away. 
John Earle's family were not poor, in fact he came from a wealthy family but 
it was nothing unusual for a child of such tender years to be sent out to earn 
his living in those days. The Liverpool he came to, so long ago, was far from 
the metropolis it would one day become and was just a short step removed 
from the fishing village it had been for centuries; the Old Dock was under 
consideration but the dock complex was far into the future and shipbuilding 
was carried out on the shoreline; Lord Street still retained the remnants of 
the castle orchard; the Pool still ran down to the river and Frog Lane (now 
Whitechapel) resounded to the croakings of hundreds of amphibians. Church 
Street was an unpaved and muddy thoroughfare where Saint Peter’s Church 
would soon be consecrated in 1704, and the city limits came to an end where 
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Bold Street now stands, stretching out into a vast hinterland of fields, forests 
and woodlands. John Earle would have seen a dilapidated Liverpool Castle 
before it was finally demolished in 1720 and on his arrival the city boasted a 
total of no more than 5,000 inhabitants. The river Mersey was always the focal 
point of Liverpool, the source of its wealth from the very beginning and it was 
to the waterfront that John Earle made his way to join the house of William 
Clayton, MP, a distinguished merchant ship-owner. 


The ships on the river in those days were merchantmen manned by a hardy 
breed of sailors whose trade had its own particular disciplines. One enterprising 
old tar had set up a mast and rigging in his back yard and charged a fee for 
teaching novices the arts of climbing the rigging and literally learning the ropes. 
An occasional visit to the Mersey by a Royal Naval vessel would inevitably 
end in fights and skirmishes in which the Royal Navy often came off worse 
when they sent the Press-Gang ashore where their favoured modus operandi 
was to lie in wait for drunks near to Paradise Street. Liverpool might never 
have progressed from its humble beginnings as a minor mercantile centre and 
remained a provincial port of no particular merit for all time but for the voyage 
of a ship called the Blessing in 1700. Nobody could have guessed at the time 
that it was a pivotal moment in the history of Liverpool and least of all in the 
life of John Earle of Warrington. The Blessing was the first slave ship to set sail 
from Liverpool, followed closely by the aptly named Liverpool Merchant. 


John Earle had inadvertently arrived in a Liverpool on the cusp of an 
unprecedented era in its history which would see a wholesale involvement in 
the Slave Trade for the next century or so. The Slave Trade was undoubtedly 
at the heart of the growth of the waterfront and then the city itself. Merchant 
Princes grew rich on the proceeds of the Slave Triangle and it was their 
fortunes which would, in the coming years, fund many of the buildings 
throughout the city and extend out into the suburbs where they would create 
a new aristocracy. The next 100 years would see an explosion of wealth and 
prosperity which would consolidate throughout the Victorian era and have a 
dynamic effect which would carry it right through to the present day. John 
Earle would know nothing of all this, but it was the energy and ambition of 
Earle and his peers which fuelled the beginnings of the city as we know it. 


John Earle learned all he could in the employment of William Clayton but in 
the year 1700, he went into business on his own account and on December 
10th of the same year he married Eleanor Tyrer. As a shipping merchant, 
Earle dealt in the import and export of wine, iron, tobacco and sugar. All of 
these things were related to the shores of Africa and the West Indies where 
inevitably he followed where the Blessing had led and was drawn into the 
lucrative trade in slaves. 
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n 1709, the first stirrings of the growth of the 
waterfront appeared in the shape of John Steers’ Old 
4] Dock which extended from the newly built Paradise 
Street down to the old Custom House and was more 
9 in the nature of a canal extending from the river into 
iM] the town centre. The Old Dock was 195 yards long 
Mm and 90 yards wide at its widest point with slanting 
sides of stone extending on each side - a section can 
be seen from the viewing point in the new Liverpool 
1. The Old Dock was a feature of the town throughout 
= the next century and Paradise Street with its grog 
shops, brothels and other numerous delights became 
a favourite haunt of sailors from all over the world as 
-| their ships anchored almost in the town centre. 
es mcrican Edel ein Patedse See In 1790, the first American Embassy in Liverpool was 
sited right next to the Old Dock in Paradise Street 
and James Maury (1746-1840) had the honour of being chosen as the first United States Ambassador in England by 
no less a personage than President George Washington himself. The prestigious post was a result of Maury 8 previous 
work in America as a teacher of three future United States Presidents and 5 future signatories to the Declaration of 
Independence, including Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and James Monroe. 


The Embassy was positioned in the midst of one of the worlds most notorious streets and a large part of Maury’s work 
would have undoubtedly found him busy bailing out American seamen who had rounded the Horn and the Atlantic 
storms only to come to grief in a tiny street in Liverpool. Maury remained in his post until 1829 until he resigned after 
a disagreement with President Jackson. There is a plaque on the wall at number 4 Rodney Street commemorating his 
long stay there and there is an oil painting of the great man in Liverpool Town Hall. 


Nobody knows the origins of the American Eagle above the doorway but it's reasonable to assume that it once graced 
the bow of an American ship. The American Eagle above the Embassy doors was a focal point for American sailors for 
years afterwards and after falling into decay, the pine Eagle was restored at the Liverpool Conservation Centre in 2008 
and again stands proudly above the refurbished building with Duke Street to be seen in the background. Apart from 
anything else, the restoration is a credit to the foresight of the builders in retaining the historic symbol and a monument 
to the skill of the staff of the Conservation Centre as the Eagle was in an advanced state of decay. The Eagle holds in 
one talon the scroll stating “E Pluribus Unum” which translates as “Out of Many, One.” The other talon grasps a 
shield representing the American Stars and Stripes. 
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John Earle and Eleanor Tyrer's marriage was childless and the Earle family 
history may well have begun and ended right there and then as a minor footnote 
in some dusty history of the shipping trade but for the death of Eleanor in 
1707. Eleanor was buried in the church of Our Lady and St Nicholas and 
her tragic death was a pivotal moment in the Earle family history when John 
Earle's life took a completely different direction and he married Mary Finch 
just two years later. The year 1709, was not just the year of his re-marriage 
but also a momentous year for John Earle of Warrington when he was elected 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool and as part of his duties he watched the laying of the 
foundation stone of Bryan Blundell's Bluecoat School in 1716. Blundell was 
also active in the Slave Trade and if anyone noticed the complete disparity of 
a philanthropy which extended to building a school for the poorest children 
of the town and at the same time exporting whole families into bondage, there 
was no mention of it. 


ohn Earle was the founder of a dynasty which endures to this day; 

most of the proofs have disappeared off the face of the earth but the 

fe) clues are in the placenames - Earle Street, Earle Road, the Earle pub and 
a4 Earlestown. They canalso be found on an obscure wall-board which has 
fag) found its way from the old Royal Institution in Colquitt Street (founded 
Be in 1814 for the promotion of Literature, Science and the Arts) to a back 
| stairwell ina house in 19 Abercromby Square, white on black like an old 
Me school blackboard, name after name, some immediately recognizable 
and others vaguely familiar and among the Liverpool aristocracy 

‘ of yesteryear the name Earle inevitably crops up among the rows. 


The Royal Institution, Colquitt Street The name can also be found on a huge brass wall plaque at the rear 

of the Council Chamber in the Town Hall where every Lord Mayor of 

Liverpool is listed from the very beginning of the post. The Earles who became Lord Mayor are easily located in the 

section beginning from the 1700s where John can be found as the very first of his clan to be honoured and the two others 

can be found further down among the hundred or so names until 1830; their names are in keeping with most of the other 
Mayors who were all involved in the Slave-Trade in some way. 


The first of the dynasty may have arrived in Liverpool as an “Earle” but John and his descendants were thereafter always 
“Lords” - Lords of ships, Lords of manor houses and Lords of Liverpool. 


For anyone who may be labouring under the misapprehension that these things are of the past and that these facts have 
no relationship to life today, that history can be packaged and filed away to be forgotten in dusty tomes on library shelves, 
then think again; it is a sobering thought that somewhere in America and the Caribbean there are families living today 
whose ancestors shivered and were mortally afraid as they crossed the Atlantic in the holds of the Mars or the Harlequin 
or the Calypso or any of the many ships with which the Earle family made their fortunes. 
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Three Brothers - and a Mercantile Aristocracy 


yi three Earle brothers all had the family tradition for longevity and all of them lived throughout the greater 
part of the 1700s in a Liverpool not a great deal different to the one that their father knew. The city was stirring 
from its medieval slumber but for the time being, the changes were imperceptible and throughout the 1700s there 
was an emphasis on commerce and shipping. Nevertheless, although there was very little in the way of a co- 
ordinated plan, buildings were being built here and there, although nothing on the scale of the following century. St 
Peter's Church was begun in the year 1700 but it was another 60 years before the authorities get around to paving 
Church Street itself (they have since made up for the omission and Church Street seems to have been paved every 
year since 1760); Duke Street was a country lane with no houses whatsoever for the first half-century of the 1700s 
and it was used mainly for laboriously carting blocks of sandstone from the quarry (now St. James' Cemetery) down 
to the river for use in building the embryonic dock system and for housing along the waterfront. 


It was circa 1760 that building first began on the Georgian houses of Duke Street which became home to a merchant 
aristocracy, with a row of trees shading the houses on one side; some of the houses were so sturdily built that they 
look good today while others which have fallen into disrepair are still capable of being refurbished and lasting for 
many years to come. At the corner of Water Street and the Strand, the Tower of Liverpool stood for the whole of 
the century, home to Napoleonic prisoners of war and convicted criminals, until it was finally demolished in 1820, 

severing along with the castle, the last links with medieval Liverpool. But the Town Hall, begun in 1749, gave some 
idea of how wealthy the city had become and the carved animals and heads of Africans on the sandstone friezes 

indicated clearly how that wealth had been accumulated. The merchants who had stumped up the money for such 

a prestigious building often found themselves wearing Mayoral Robes and others who were made Councillors went 
to make up a self-perpetuating aristocracy. 


Further outwards, the site which is now Lime Street Railway Station, was home to a host of limekilns and extensive 
roperies in what is now Skelhorne Street. Beyond this, the area opened out into what would have been a pastoral 
and picturesque idyll worthy of consideration of a Constable or a Watteau painting, but for the constant presence 
of a whole army of thugs whose lives were given over to dog-baiting, cock-fighting, bare-knuckle combat and any 
and every general disorder that they could think up. 


Across the road where the Museum and Art gallery now grace William Brown Street the slope was called Shaw's 
Brow. There was a pottery at the top and a windmill stood where Wellington's Column now stands, with the homes 
of the potters running down the slope to Byrom Street. From our perspective, the colony of potters brings to mind 
a peaceful and rural idyll, far removed from the mayhem just a mile or so away but the reality was quite different; 
the dust from the limekilns seared the eyes and lungs and the road was a dusty track in summer and a sea of mud in 
winter. Across the way, the cemetery was too close for comfort and to add to the general municipal chaos, where St. 
George's Hall now stands in all its splendour, there was the indelicately named Lunatic Asylum. Rumours persisted 
that a number of the potters supplemented their income from time to time, by raiding the cemetery in dead of night 
for cadavers to sell to eager young surgeons but if there was any truth in the stories, the practice was curtailed when 
the foundations were laid to the Church of St. Johns in 1775. 
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John Earle's marriage to Mary Finch produced 7 children. Of these, 4 survived 
Earle's death in 1749 and Ralph, Thomas and William Earle were destined to 
expand on the legacy that their father had bequeathed them. No doubt their 
sister also did well but women were of little account in the world of business 
in those days. 


Accounts of early Liverpool in newspapers and books all too often give the 
bare facts in that stylised and starchy manner of reporting common to the 
age but it is an inescapable fact that beneath the surface, Liverpool was a 
rough, tough place to live, particularly for those at the bottom of the pile; even 
50 years later, Dickens, Melville and Jules Verne all attested to the grinding 
poverty that they witnessed. Further up the ladder, life was a little easier but 
maritime commerce remained a hazardous occupation which retained its own 
difficulties and polarised into a merchant aristocracy which would flourish 
and blossom throughout the 1700s and have its heyday during the following 
century. 


While the three Earle brothers had inherited their father's legacy and were 
respected merchants, dry summaries of their shipping ventures omit to add the 
dangers of going to sea in sailing ships and their adventures and perils flicker 
and fade in and out of history as tantalising as old newsreels. 


Ralph Earle (1715-1790) 


Although the three brothers’ business interests were closely interwoven, each 
of them had a separate specialty which was theirs alone. Ralph maintained a 
timber company based at the Salthouse Dock which was built in 1753, and his 
ships kept the yard supplied. The brothers had other partners and a fleet of ships 
which were owned, sometimes individually and sometimes in partnerships 
which were always fluid and ever changing, according to the kaleidoscopic 
fortunes of the ships each owned. 


One of their partners was Captain John Copeland who was also a brother- 
in-law and Copeland was the master of the ship, Calypso. The Liverpool 
Advertiser detailed the comings and goings of the various ships and dryly 
welcomed the arrival of the Calypso into port with the following account; 
“The Calypso has arrived in the coast, after beating offa privateer of 14 guns 
in a very gallant manner.” There's no mention of where the action took place 
or whether the privateer was French or Spanish and the report is no more than 
a tantalising glimpse into the precarious trade the brothers were involved in. 
A tiny article in the business section of The Liverpool Advertiser of 1770 
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dryly detailed the contents of the Earle ships but could hardly disguise a scent 
of castaway shores, native chieftains and exotic animals which lingers still; 
“The Mars, messrs William Earle and Co with 86 hogsheads of sugar, 140 
bags of cotton, 140 bags of ginger, 5 tons of logwood, 13 elephant's teeth & 
c from Jamaica. The Bartholemew, Mr Ralph Earle, a cargo of timbers & 
c. The Prince Tom and King Frederick, also Mr William Earle's.” Ralph's 
purchases of arrangoes (a type of bead) speaks eloquently of his part in the 
Slave Trade and he followed in his father's footsteps when he was made Lord 
Mayor in 1769. 


Thomas Earle of Leghorn (1719 - 1781) 


For all that is known of Thomas Earle's early years, he might never have 
existed and is only mentioned from 1754 onwards, the year that he married 
Mary Mort (a family from which the Earles were connected even earlier than 
1700). Evidently, Thomas had been a large part of the triumvirate and was 
a successful businessman in his own right. Soon after his marriage, Thomas 
took Mary with him to Leghorn in Italy in an enterprising venture which 
would enable him to gather goods such as pimento, coffee and animal hides, 
une out the middle-man and supplying his brother's and his own ships. He 

= also supplied the first white marble 
imported into Liverpool prompting 
a flood of sculptures and fireplaces 
dating from that period. 


A branch of the Company was 
established in Genoa and run by the 
brothers Thomas and Robert Hodgson 
accompanied by John Denham. 
Thomas and Mary's 3 children were 
all born in Leghorn - Adam who died 
young in 1760, Mary born in 1761 
and Elizabeth Jane born 1764. 


ts In 1766, Thomas and his family 
| returned to Liverpool and stayed 
& $e) with Mrs Jane Hardman at Allerton 
Hall until the following year when 


they moved into a large house in 


Painting of Hanover Street as it was in 1947. Hanover Street which they purchased 
The bombed debris on the right shows clearly how close the from the previous occupant Mr 


Hanover came to being obliterated. 
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John Blackburne. According to Sir James Picton, Hanover Street was at that 
time “The habitat of the mercantile aristocracy of the day.” The quality of 
Georgian houses was unquestionable and the house in Hanover Street still 
stands as The Hanover Hotel; a testament to the skills that unlimited resources 
could purchase and one of the many houses built upon the proceeds of the 
Slave Trade. 


| | here's little left of the original Hanover Street as Picton described it but one of the earliest dwellings was the 
home of Mr Brooks whose trade was shipping. Mr Brooks’ house was built circa 1710 and was still standing 
in 2005. Unfortunately, the house was deemed to be in the way of the building of Liverpool I and was subsequently 


demolished thereby joining the ever-growing list of historic buildings in the city to be mourned as lost forever. 
Fortunately, the warehouses which were part of the property have been renovated and Hanover Street retains 
some vestige at least of its former history. 


Thomas and his family remained in Liverpool entering the Council in 1770. 
He left a snippet of information, deploring the effects upon Liverpool shipping 
during the American War of Independence, 1775, and the French and Spanish 
wars until 1781. Thomas died in 1781 and Mary died in 1783 and was buried 
in the family vault in Our Lady and St Nicholas. 


William Earle of West Derby (1721 - 1788) 


The life of William Earle is as enigmatic as that of his brothers and like them he 
appeared to be totally immersed in his business ventures which encompassed every 
aspect of the shipping trade. His offices were in Redcross Street off the Strand 
which was then a bustling home to merchants and shopkeepers and chandlers 
(now engulfed by the massive Queen Elizabeth II Law Courts) and his home 
was in West Derby near to Larkhill and the old Derby Mill. William called his 
home The Brick House - it was still standing in 1900 although in a derelict 
condition. In 1753, William married a widow by the name of Anne Winstanley 
and they went on to have four children -Thomas born 1754, Ralph born 1756, 
William born 1757 and Mary born 1767. Those few sentences are the summary 
of William's life until his death in 1788, aged 67, and the knowledge that a 
== =~ wall plaque was sited within the Church of Our Lady and St Nicholas. 


/ William's real legacy is the voluminous notes that he left pertaining to his 

business, revealing an almost obsessive attention to his work. Although they 
Despair of a slave boy. are written without comment, his notes and the records of his business dealings 
have left a perfect description of how the Slave Trade was conducted and the 
general running of a shipping firm in the days when Liverpool's maritime 
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commerce was just beginning to be the lucrative and all-consuming business 
that it would soon become. 


During William's early years in the business it was obvious that he was a 
dynamic force behind the operation and he was very much hands-on, going 
so far as to Captain the Chesterfield in the month of May, 1751, on a voyage 
to Old Calabar in West Africa. In 1760, he accompanied Captain Copeland to 
Bonny, aboard the Calypso, playing the role of "Ship's Husband" which was 
a term for the managing partner. It was during these voyages that he built 
up business relationships with African coastal Chiefs who supplied him with 
slaves from the inland tribes. There was an interlude of pure farce when one 
of Earle's African associates, a Chief Duke Abashy complained bitterly that 
his two sons had mistakenly been included in a batch of captured natives and 
were half-way across the Atlantic - poetic justice in a place where poetry was 
unknown. 


Taken as a whole, Earle's notes are a text-book illustration of how the Slave 
Trade worked - Earle and his brothers loaded up their ships on the banks of 
the Mersey with textiles, guns, gunpowder, brass, copper, beads and salt and 
sailed to the West African forts where the coastal Chieftains would have a 
batch of shackled souls ready to barter. Once negotiations were completed, the 
Africans were transported across the Atlantic in the well-documented manner 
of a slave-ship and sold on the quays of Carolina, Virginia and Caribbean 
islands - from which none ever returned. The Earles also purchased their own 
plantation in Berbice which they still owned as late as 1897 when the sale of 
the place was being negotiated - the plantation was named Hanover from the 
time that it was purchased by the Earle family. 


The Slave Triangle ensured that any ship engaged in the trade never travelled 
without a cargo and William Earle had agents in each port with goods such as 
tobacco, sugar and cotton ready for the return trip to Liverpool - ingenious, 
inhumane but supremely effective. Typical of Earle's successful ventures was 
the successful supply of 380 Africans, sold in Maryland for the sum of £20 
apiece - a phenomenal sum for a single voyage and there were still two sides 
of the equilateral yet to be triangulated. 


But life wasn't all plain sailing, so to speak, and in company with all 
shipping agents, Earle complained about the effect that the American War 
of Independence, 1775, was having upon his ships - an emphatic reminder 
that William in company with his brothers was dedicated to moving as much 
cargo, in as many ships that he could reasonably manage and anything that 
interfered with that process was an irritant. 
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William died in 1788, aged 67 and in common with the family custom there 
was a wall plaque placed within the Church of St Nicholas. 


Slaves and Pirates 


The Industry, the Thomas and Mary, the Mentor, the Unity 
and many more were all slave ships owned by William and 
his brothers and occasional dramatic incidents in the Log 
Books shed light upon life aboard ship during those traumatic 
voyages. The Log of the Unity placed into sharp focus just 
how violently the African natives objected to being forcibly 
removed from their homes when Captain Robert Norris 
|| related a mutiny aboard his ship in mid-Atlantic in June, 1770. 


There were repeated attempts by the prisoners to escape the 
fetid holds of the Unity - the first was reported laconically 
to have been “soon quelled with the loss of two women 
slaves.” The second insurrection by the slaves, later in the 


Contemporary drawing of 
a slave insurrection. 
Slave insurrections were not 
uncommon, often with fatalities 
on both sides. 


month, was a determined effort in the middle of the night 
to lift the gratings and either murder the crew, set fire to the ship or as a 
last resort to jump overboard, choosing drowning as a better alternative to 
bondage. Once again Captain Norris seemed unmoved by the plight of the 
slaves and regarded their desperation as just something of a nuisance, recording 
— “Their obstinacy put me under the necessity of shooting the ring-leader.” 


The above incident illustrated clearly that Africans were regarded as nothing 
more than a lucrative commodity and casual cruelty and lack of humanity were 
commonplace, but slavery was not the only lucrative trade on the high seas and 
the Earle brothers were just as active in the art of privateering. Privateering 
was a phenomenon of the age of sailing ships, initiated by the government, 
stating that in times of war then British privately-owned, merchant or warships 
would be given letters of marque which would entitle them to attack the ships 
of enemy nations. That was the theory, but the practice was quite different 
and evolved into little more than legalized piracy where ships were attacked 
and taken as prizes whether or not they were at war with England and often 
when they were completely neutral. French, Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch 
ships were not slow to take up the practice and merchant ships were invariably 
armed to the teeth in what became a free-for-all between merchant ships of all 
nations. As early as 1759, the Liverpool captured a Dutch ship, the Eendracht, 
which claimed in court they had been taken illegally as there was no war going 
on - the case was settled in favour of the Dutch company for £170 which was 
small compensation for their loss. 
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The Mars sailed as both slaver and privateer and was always heavily armed 
no matter which trade was involved. Even a small glimpse into the career of 
the Mars reveals clearly just how prevalent the practice of privateering was 
throughout the 1700s; in 1780, the Mars took a Dutch ship as a prize during 
a voyage to Africa and having completed her main task which was to carry 
a cargo of slaves to St Kitts, was herself captured on the return journey and 
taken to Boston. Shortly afterwards, on the outward voyage from Boston, the 
Mars was recaptured back again. 


The Enterprise was another privateer owned by the Earle Company and 
in 1779 was given precise instructions to cruise off the Azores in wait for 
American ships on their way to Sweden. 


The Earle Company used their ships to make money in every manner 
that they could think of and while the Mars was privateering and the 
Unity was carrying slaves into bondage, the Speedwell travelled as far as 
Newfoundland for cargoes of fish to trade for wine in Spain and Portugal; 
maximising the use of the ship, the Speedwell also carried passengers. 


In company with many others engaged in the Slave Trade, William, Thomas 
and Ralph spent most of their working lives in privateering and the Slave Trade 
and the number of families they transported across the Atlantic over the years 
ran into thousands. Multiplied by the additional slave-trading consortiums in 
A contemporary painting _ Liverpool and further multiplied by the Bristol and London slave traders, the 


of the Dutch ship Kendracht by amount rose exponentially but when taken in conjunction with the French, 
Jacob Adriaecsz Bellevois 


Portuguese, Spanish and Scandinavian share in the trade, the numbers of 
Africans taken from their homes and into enforced bondage during the slave- 
trading era was an astonishing 12 million. The Liverpool 
slave-ships were acknowledged to be far more numerous 
than any other country or city. 


Thomas Earle of Leghorn left two daughters - Elizabeth 
Jane (1764) and Mary (1761-1849). William Earle of West 
Derby left two sons - William of Everton (1760-1839) 
and Thomas Earle of Spekelands (1754-1822). They 
continued the family business as before but life was 
changing throughout the city and throughout the country; 
the clamour for Abolition of the Slave Trade was beginning 
| to grow apace and by the end of the century the population 
| of Liverpool had increased to over 77,000 and growing. 
Despite the fact that the slave-trade days were coming to 
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an end, the traffic on the river Mersey was still increasing fast and would 
continue to do so for well over another century and the need for a larger 
dock system was becoming apparent to everyone. The appointment of Jesse 
Hartley (1780-1860) as Dock Surveyor in 1824 began an era of dock building 
which would proceed for the following thirty years and produce yet another 
example of Victorian engineering with its typical sturdiness and longevity as 
its major features. 


There was a dock complex in operation when Hartley took up his post, most 
of it clustered along the waterfront opposite the town centre comprising the 
Salthouse Dock built in 1753, Georges Dock 1767, Kings Dock 1788 and 
Queens Dock 1796. The Old Dock built in 1700 was deemed by Jesse Hartley 
among others, as an irrelevance, and was filled in from 1815 onwards leaving 
the way clear for Hartley to improve the existing docks and begin his massive, 
dock complex with its granite indestructibility which would culminate in his 
masterpiece of dock engineering - the Albert Dock. Clarence Dock was built 
in 1830 and for the next 30 years Wellington, Canada, Huskisson, Nelson, 
Trafalgar, Brunswick, Sandon and Waterloo and others turned the waterfront 
into a watery kingdom where the predominant landscape was a forest of 
masts. 


Hartley was always known as being as hard and grim as his granite creations 
but he revealed a different side to his nature with his whimsical follies which 
can still be seen today as faux-medieval castles complete with arrow-ports 
taking the place of dock gates and castellated walls protecting his fiefdom 
on the town side and gigantic slabs of granite holding back the occasionally 
boisterous Mersey. 


It was a pity that Hartley and others never recognized the historical importance 
of the Old Dock which was probably built with stone from Liverpool castle 
but sections have been excavated and there are guided tours in the pipeline. 
Opened in 1846 by Prince Albert (who sailed in aboard the yacht Fairy and 
opened the Sailor's Home on the same day) the Albert Dock was rescued 
from dereliction in an inspired piece of renovation which has seen the dock 
preserved for future generations. 
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THE MERCHANT PRINCES 


THE COMING OF ABOLITION 


Princes Dock 
circa 1780 


William Earle of Everton (1760 - 1839) 


When the sons of Thomas Earle of Leghorn and William Earle of West Derby 
came of age the business was amalgamated and in a seamless transition, the 
business partners worked out of the premises in Redcross Street and Hanover 
Street. The family's prosperity continued as before and William purchased a 
mansion on Netherfield Road which was at the time a rural and prestigious 
refuge for the rich on the slopes of the picturesque Everton Brow. William 
was well known for vigorously opposing any municipal incursions onto his 
secluded haven and he was in a position to do so as a Magistrate and a Colonel 
of the Liverpool Fusiliers, quite apart from his standing as a wealthy merchant 
of the town. William had inherited the family propensity for longevity and 
after a lifetime working at the family business and the riches that it brought, 
he died in Rome in 1839, at the age of 79. In his latter days, for the sake 
of his health, William had left Liverpool, away from the killing winters of 
England. His grave can be found in the cemetery of Porta San Paolo where 
Keats and Shelley are also laid to rest. 
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William married his cousin on his mother's side, Anne the daughter of John 
Copeland and Elizabeth Copeland. They had three children - Charles (1798 
- 1881), Anne Mary and Elizabeth. Elizabeth began a dynasty of her own 
when she married Joseph Ashton of Woolton Hall - one of Joseph's brothers, 
Henry of Woolton Woods married Elizabeth, the sister of William Fletcher of 
Allerton. 


Thomas Earle of Spekelands (1754 - 1822) 


Compared to the average child in Liverpool at that time, Thomas's childhood 
was privileged beyond measure and his youth was positively gilded. From the 
age of eleven he attended Manchester Grammar School and on his coming- 
of-age in 1775 and at a time when many people rarely travelled a mile or 
two from home, he did the Grand Tour presumably as part of his protracted 
education. In 1779, Thomas was enrolled as a Free Burgess and a merchant of 
the city by birthright and took up the reins of the family business in Hanover 
Street. 


In 1786, Thomas followed his brother's example and married his cousin, Mary, 
the daughter of Thomas of Leghorn and two years later, following the family 
tradition, at the age of 33 he became Lord Mayor of Liverpool. As far as the 
shipping business was concerned, Thomas carried on where his forebears had 
left off, adding commodities such as iron, oil and silk to their other cargoes. 


Abolitionists up to this point had been little more than a nuisance but in 1787, 
the year that Josiah Wedgewood's famous icons made their first appearance and 
Thomas Earle was made Lord Mayor of Liverpool, a motion was put forward 
in Parliament on behalf of abolition. The motion was vigorously countered by 
the ship-owners and merchants of Liverpool with Thomas lending his voice to 
the opposition on behalf of the Liverpool Common Council. The abolitionists 
were eventually mollified with a watered-down version of the bill which stated 
that more humane methods were to be introduced into the Slave Trade. It was 
a beginning of sorts but even these mild modifications were opposed by the 
Liverpool merchants. 


Despite their opposition, the following year of 1788 saw the publication of 
Thomas Clarkson's History of the Rise, Progress and Accomplishment of the 
Abolition of the African Slave-Trade by the British Parliament and in the 
first glimmerings that practices were inhumane, the Dolben Act restricted the 
numbers of slaves carried aboard ships, equating the numbers of slaves carried 
to the size of each ship. The year of 1787 was in fact a turning point in the 
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abolitionist movement with Thomas Clarkson and Granville Sharp forming 
the Society for the Abolition of Slavery, the publication of Olaudah Equiano's 
Interesting Narrative and former slave-traders such as John Newton and 
Edward Rushton adding weight to the increasing groundswell of opinion 
which would gather pace in the next few years, eventually proving triumphant 
with the Abolition Act of 1807. 


Strangely, Thomas Earle (of Spekelands) and William Earle (of Everton) 
were always friendly with William Roscoe even though their interests and 
aims were so divergent but it was a situation that occurred in every walk of 
life in Liverpool at that time and was not an indictment of Roscoe or those 
in a similar position but an indication of the prevalence of those engaged in 
the Slave-Trade. Thomas Earle, perhaps bowing to the inevitable, later gave 
Roscoe his support in Parliament in 1806, just one year before the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade Act of 1807. The Earle brothers were far more tolerant than 
most of their contemporaries in their acceptance that the trade was coming 
to an end but Roscoe was shocked to the core on his return from London, 
immediately after the Act had been passed, when his carriage was attacked by 
extremely hostile merchants and seamen whose lucrative livelihood was now 
at an end. The attack took place in Castle Street and soon turned into a riot 
in which a horse was stabbed and several of Roscoe's friends and supporters 
were beaten. Later that night, the riots flared up again and another friend of 
Roscoe's was killed on Highfield Street. The whole affair emphasised the 
dangers of supporting abolition in Liverpool and the incident radically altered 
Roscoe's Parliamentary ambitions. 


Castle Street circa 1800 
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Se William Dolben's Act of Parliament of 1788 was a precursor to the Abolition Act of 1807 and the first 
official recognition that slavery was an intolerable institution within a so-called civilized country. The main 
clause in the Act was designed to prevent the notorious overcrowding below decks, equating ship's tonnage with 
the numbers of slaves allowed as cargo. Another clause encouraged slave-ship Captains to pay more attention 
to the well-being of their captives by payment of a bounty of £50 to those Captains who delivered their cargo 


with a mortality rate of 3%, increased to £100 for any below 2%. Ever mindful of their profits, the slave-ship 
Captains made up for the lesser numbers of slaves they could transport by purchasing less trade goods for their 
exchange and as to the second clause, some grumbled that the legislation made crew mortality higher than that 
of the slaves. Given that the merchants (who were after all extremely influential people) opposed abolition so 
rigorously, the Dolben Act could be seen to be achieving abolition by stealth. 


In 1796, Napoleon's projected invasion of England was a very real threat and in 
common with other ports throughout the land Liverpool formed detachments 
of volunteers as the first line of defence against the flotilla of rafts which were 
being built in alarming numbers across the Channel in Boulogne. A system 
of beacons was set up at the highest points along the coasts to be lit as soon 
as the invasion began - Everton had one beacon sited at the highest point and 
Woolton had one at the top of what is now Beaconsfield Road. Although such 
a system would be of little use today due to the intervening buildings blocking 
the signals, it does emphasise how rural Liverpool and the rest of the country 
was at that time. Thomas Earle was given the rank of Major in the militia and 
although Napoleon turned his attentions to the rest of Europe and the invasion 
never happened, Thomas retained his rank until the Peace of Amiens in 1802. 
The Peace of Amiens was a short-lived hiatus in the war with France but those 
who could afford to do so, flooded across the Channel in an invasion of their 
own to visit post-Revolutionary Paris. The Peace was short-lived but many 


Ship building yards at the 
Herculaneum Dock 
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of the tourists later recorded their reflections of the city for posterity in that 
unique era after scuttling back across the Channel on the resumption of war. 


Thomas once again resumed his post as Major, this time in charge of a force 
of over 2,000 volunteers which extended to 300,000 countrywide and in 1803 
he used his position as a ship-owner in defence of the country. A French 
corvette had been seen sailing off the Isle of Man and working with his brother 
William, Thomas utilised one of their Mediterranean brigs as a patrol boat off 
the mouth of the Mersey which was evidently successful as the French ship 
departed soon afterwards. 


Harlequinade 


The projected French invasion also 
triggered a great deal more activity at sea 
and the Earles were still as active in the 
slave-trade as they ever were and would be 
right up to the bitter end. In the same year 
of 1796, while Thomas was diversifying 
into his role as a military man and William 
was still running the shipping operations, 
one of the Earle ships, the Harlequin, was 
sent out to the West Coast of Africa with 
instructions to load up witha cargo of slaves 
for the Americas. Previous information on 
The original warehouses called the Earle ships, derived from the Earle archives and from newspaper reports, 
the Goree Piazza which burned has been rudimentary to say the least, and tantalisingly lifts a curtain upon 
down in 1803. the vagaries of the Slave-Trade and allows it to fall again, leaving so many 
The warehouses which were questions unanswered. However, in the case of the Harlequin, although her 
built on the site afterwards history is fragmented, it still tells a stirring tale of adventures on the high seas 
aces eniisiandiie which if typical would make the Earle’s family business hazardous from every 
into the 1950s. : ° . i 

point of view. The schooner Harlequin was aptly named given her chequered 
career and some way into her voyage to Africa, at 10 pm at night, on the 12" 
August, 1796, the ship was waylaid by a French privateer, firing her bow 
chasers. The Harlequin returned the fire with her stern chasers as she set out 
to escape the pursuing French ship and at 3 am on the following morning, the 
French ship came close enough to be identified as the 14 gun brig, L Aventure 
out of Bordeaux, commanded by Captain Pierre Lautorine, with a crew of 
90 men. The French ship’s tactics were to board the English ship but the 
Harlequin ’s crew used the stern chasers to good effect and for the following 13 
hours, a deadly game of cat and mouse ensued with the French ship repulsed 

each time she neared the Harlequin. 
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The commander of the Harlequin, Captain Topping, was at the helm for the 
whole of this exhausting exchange and when a shot from the stern chasers tore 
away the French ship’s rigging, he might have been excused for believing that 
they had escaped. The French ship fell back for repairs but to the dismay of 
Captain Topping was soon spotted on the horizon, resuming her implacable 
pursuit of the English ship. 


The bravery of the crew of the Harlequin was unquestionable and when their 
ammunition ran out they carried on firing using any metal that they could find, 
mostly copper dross, but when they approached the captain to state that they 
were almost defenceless, common sense prevailed and the Harlequin struck 
her colours, bloodied but unbowed. Captain Lautorine took the Harlequin 
as his rightful prize and kept her crew aboard L’Aventure for 9 days until 
he placed them aboard a passing Swedish ship which eventually landed the 
captain and crew at Figueira. 


But the adventures of the Harlequin were far from over, and in the privateering 
free-for-all prevalent at the time she was recaptured by a London ship called 
the Sugar Cane and towed to Cape Coast. A Captain Higgin commanded the 
ship, trading for some time on the Windward Coast, but in early 1797, the 
Harlequin was back under the command of Captain Topping who was once 
again diverted from his slavery expedition when he captured a Swedish prize 
off a French ship and sent her into Lisbon. Captain Topping seemed to have 
acquired a taste for privateering and in June of 1797, after an hour and a half 
of brisk exchanges, he captured the Spanish brig Signora del Carma, off Cape 
Finisterre. 


In 1798, the Harlequin finally resumed her original slave-trading voyage but it 
seemed that Captain Topping and his ship were pre-ordained to fight wherever 
they sailed and in February, 1798, off the coast of Angola, the Harlequin was 
back fighting off a French privateer which retreated after a hot engagement 
lasting three hours. 


On the 20" of December, 1798, bound for Africa and another cargo of slaves, 
the Harlequin stood no chance against yet another French ship, La Mouche, 
a privateer of 18 guns and 200 crew which had three days earlier captured 
another English ship, the Union of Lancaster. The French commander, 
burdened with two prizes, decided to keep the Union and he sent Captain 
Thompson in charge of the Harlequin back to England with 89 English crew 
on the understanding that they would be exchanged for an equal number of 
French prisoners 
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A Country Retreat 


In 1798, Liverpool was beginning to spread 
outward and Hanover Street was no longer 
the rural haven it had once been; surrounded 
and overtaken by the first stirrings of an 
urban sprawl. In common with many of his 
peers, Thomas decided to move outwards 
into the countryside as far away from the 
city as he could get. It was ironic that the 
city taverns had been taken over by a never- 
ending flow of coarse sailors from around 
the world accompanied by ship's Captains 
~ who were little better and The Athenaum and 
A sketch of the mansion the Royal Institution and other gentlemen's clubs sprang up to accommodate 
called Spekelands. a more refined section of the aristocracy. But this was small comfort to the 
merchant's families who must of necessity avoid Paradise Street like the 
plague while Williamson Square at night was home to carousing sailors, and 
Church Alley was a den of feral children; residents at night picked their way 
through the city in fear of their lives. The cheap, court houses were rising up 
everywhere to accommodate the growing population and those who inhabited 

the many rows of Georgian houses must have felt under siege. 


In 1797, Thomas purchased a demesne of woodlands, farms and countryside, 
bounded loosely by land in the east owned by Mr Durning and Mr John Shaw- 
Leigh, in the south by the Toxteth Brook, in the north by Tunnel Road (which 
was then little more than a muddy track) and to the west by Smithdown Road. 
And at the top of Smithdown Road, he built a mansion house of white stone 
called Spekelands which had a panoramic view of the surrounding countryside. 
While waiting for completion of the building work the family resided at 
Brook Farm which was situated just a little further down Smithdown Road, 
approximately opposite Hartington Road. Thomas called his mansion house 
Spekelands and there he lived in rural seclusion, a modern Lord-of-the-Manor, 
until his death in 1822. The enclosed sketch of Spekelands clearly illustrates 
how rural the area was in those days, surrounded on all sides by farms and 
woodland. When Spekelands was completed, Thomas and Mary moved in to 
their new house in 1803 and the vacant Brook Farm was rented to a merchant 
for the following 30 years until in 1835 Hardman Earle moved in with his 
wife, Mary, remaining there until they moved on to Allerton Tower in 1849. 
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Thomas was buried in Walton Cemetery and a plaque was placed on the walls 
of St Peter's Church in Church Street. Mary died in 1849. 


Thomas Earle would have died secure in the belief that he had brought his 
family to a peaceful and safe environment, far from the bustle and dangers 
of the city but he could never have envisaged that the urban sprawl he had 
escaped from would extend so far and so fast like a river in flood and that his 
fortress would be under siege even in Mary's lifetime. 


Thomas Earle and Mary had five sons and two daughters — it was almost 
obligatory to follow in the family tradition and William became Lord Mayor 
in 1836. Thomas and John both died young while Hardman and Richard both 
succeeded in whatever they attempted. Richard, born in 1796, took up various 
important posts in London and Dublin before returning to Liverpool where 
he built a house called Edenhurst in Roby. He married Margaret Langton, a 
sister to Hardman's wife Mary Langton. The three daughters all married well 
and Anne further cemented ties with the Langton family by marrying Joseph 
Langton, brother to Margaret and Mary. 


Contemporary painting of Brook Farm in 1860 
-- Beattie collection. 
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“We may have come over on different ships but we are all in the same boat now.” 
---- Martin Luther King Jr 


illiam and Thomas's lives drew to an end just as the Slave-Trade was also drawing to a conclusion with the 

Abolition of the Slave Trade Act in 1807. For over a century the Earles had been representative of a mercantile 
aristocracy whose stock-in-trade was transporting West Africans into bondage in the Caribbean and the Southern 
States of America. In tandem with their business interests, the Earles were active in the Church of Our Lady and St 
Nicholas for well over a century and births, marriages and deaths were all documented in the Church records and 
in common with most of the other slave-trading families, they were devout, practising Christians. 


Generalities can be found wanting but it is fair to say that those engaged in the Slave-Trade were not usually 
the slavering brutes that the name suggests but are on record as being devoted to family and Church and were 
often active in the City Council with many of the more enlightened giving generously to charitable institutions. The 
question has been asked many times as to how men with such otherwise unimpeachable credentials reconciled the 
tranquillity of their domestic lives with the unavoidable suffering and distress they brought about to the families 
of Africans in the prosecution of their work - not to mention the excruciating travails of the middle-passage. 


Comparatively few slave-ship Captains have left their views on the subject but even in the very few recorded there 
is a large variance in their attitudes. John Newton is of course the best known, not least for his moving paean 
to redemption, Amazing Grace - sung by black and white with equal solemnity in every Church in the western 
hemisphere. 


Newton was unusual as a slave-trader in that he came to have such repulsion for the concept and execution of the 
work that after his epiphany he didn't just leave the trade but actively opposed it, preaching around the country 
including St George's Church which stood in Derby Square. 


Captain Hugh Crow was the diametric opposite to John Newton and repulsed by the thought of slave-trading, he 
avoided work on slave-ships for several years. The practice was so endemic that it was almost unavoidable for a 
[ae aw ee eee ee SCOTT Liverpool and Crow inevitably found it too much of a temptation when he 
‘ was offered the captaincy of a slave ship. It was during his time aboard the slave- 
; 


ships that Captain Crow came to an acceptance that slavery was a reasonable way to 
make a living and based his beliefs on his experiences in Bonny and the West Indies. 
Crow visited Bonny, on the West Coast of Africa, many times, and observed various 
practices whereby Africans were subjected to barbarous punishments or customs by 
their own chiefs and in the West Indies he came to the conclusion that the Africans he 
had transported into slavery were far better off than in their homeland. But his main 
tenet in defence of slavery held that English workers and in particular seamen were 
far worse off than the slaves that they were transporting and the examples that he 
cited were if nothing else an indictment of working life in those days. 


As time went by, Crow added to his list of ways in which white workers were worse 
off than slaves, condemning the institution of the press-gang, the treatment of 
agricultural workers, child labour, and anything else that came to mind, elaborating 
on the subject to such a degree that he made the institution of slavery seem almost 
attractive. 
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In his latter days, Crowe was fond of expounding his unique views on the subject in the smoking rooms of the 
Lyceum, Bold Street, to anyone who would listen. 


Captain James Irvine was an exception among slave-ship Captains out of Liverpool in that he was one of the 
very few to have been a slave himself in Morocco after his capture by Barbary pirates. Irvine was another family 
man and his letters to his wife illustrate clearly his distress at being parted from her, his increasing weakness 
from working in the blistering sun day after day and the contempt in which he was treated by his Muslim captors 
- every element of slavery that the Africans were forced to endure was a part of Irvine s experience and yet on 
being released after 18 months of captivity, Irvine went straight back to his old employment without a qualm or a 
backward glance. His ordeal seemed to have had no effect upon his sensibilities whatsoever and he never equated 
black slavery and white slavery as one and the same thing. 


The greater part of those engaged in the trade never put pen to paper on the subject of slavery but it s reasonable 
to assume that many of them were indoctrinated into the widely held tenet that Africans were in some way inferior 
to white men and therefore subject to slavery as the way of things. Others, if they thought about it at all, accepted 
slavery as the established order of things - a pre-ordained way of life and the way it had always been and always 
would be. As far as the Earle family are concerned, they appeared to be of the latter group; they made their 
fortunes during the slave-trade years and pragmatically turned to other things when the trade ended. 


Yet another question is not so much the intensity of the Slave Trade but its duration - for a century and more, a 
barbaric practice went unquestioned in the most civilized countries in the world. In 

England, the silence from the Church was deafening and the establishment never 
thought to complain simply because the slave traders were the establishment and 
rewarded themselves accordingly for their great endeavours with places on the 

City Council and in Parliament. They also rewarded themselves in other ways 

- the Pennant family built Penrhyn Castle on the back of the Slave Trade, 
| Richard Watt of Speke Hall incorporated two blackamoors into his coat-of- 
arms at Speke Hall in celebration of his success in his chosen profession 
and even such a renowned philanthropist as William Ewart Gladstone made 
speeches on behalf of the Slave Trade in his early years. Gladstone's father, 

Sir John Gladstone made his fortune from his plantations in the West Indies, all 

run by slave labour, which explains W-E. Gladstone's stance (which to be fair, he 
later relinquished). The list is too extensive than to quote just one or two examples. 


Wedgewood's famous medallion 


STE AG a WA Ande bea The complete indifference to the mental and physical sufferings of the African 


slaves, from the coastal chiefs who captured them, the slavers who transported 
them and the plantation owners who bought them, is staggering, and the only 
people who seemed to care were in such a minority that their voices were never heard. 


The Quakers were always critical of the Slave Trade and intellectuals and academics were others who formed the 
initial stirrings of a movement which at first meant little but gradually grew into an influential force in Parliament. 
It was in fact the Quakers who designed the famous motif “Am I Not a Man and a Brother” in 1787 which was 
taken up by Charles Darwin s father-in-law, Josiah Wedgewood and made into ceramic and jasper bracelets, hair- 
decorations and jewellery. The cameos became fashionable among Abolitionists and the symbol of a kneeling 
slave was far more emotive than reams of text. 
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There is another factor which is rarely mentioned but has possibly more relevance than any other; if the slavers 
gave no thought to the futures of a single ship-load of slaves then it was a certainty that they gave no thought 
whatsoever to the overall consequences of their actions over a century. But the reality was that, little by little and 
coffle by coffle, the slave traders were altering the whole human infra-structure of a nation in an uncaring and 
unknowing experiment in social engineering, and the African diaspora which saw millions of black Africans taken 
to America would unerringly lead directly to the American Civil War and beyond. The small civil wars of the Civil 
Rights Movement in the southern states of America in the 1960°s had their origins in the slave-ships that sailed out 
of Liverpool. 


If the American Civil War was truly “The Birth of a Nation” as W. D. Griffith would have us believe, then the Slave 
Trade and its offspring of institutionalised slavery, was its hundred year long gestation period. 


Spekelands was built in 1803 and Thomas and Mary brought up their family 
in the mansion although none of the children were born there. Thomas died 
in 1822 and Mary continued to live in the house until her death in 1849. By 
that time, the children had all left the family home long ago and the creeping 
tide of housing and the coming of the railway had in a very short time altered 
the area beyond recognition. Once again, the Earles moved further outwards 
into the boundaries of the city and Spekelands was demolished in 1882. In 
1886, Thomas Earle (a son of Hardman Earle and Lord Mayor in 1853) laid 
the foundation stone to St Dunstans Church which the family donated as a 
memorial to the time that they had reigned over their Smithdown domain. 
The Church stands a short distance down the hill from where Spekelands once 
dominated the countryside. From the day that it was completed, St Dunstans 
was a vibrant part of the community, surrounded by a sea of houses for miles 
around which formed the basis of a large congregation. The adjacent Vicarage 
and the youth clubs made St Dunstans a vital part of the community for 
over a century, just as the Earle family would have wished and this situation 
retained right up until the urban pogroms of the 1960s when one by one, 
each house was boarded up, the small factories closed, the neighbourhood 
shops went out of business and three schools closed. Within a few short 
years, the Earle Road area had become a derelict wasteland, blowing with 
litter and peopled by the bewildered remnants of a once thriving community. 
In 2008, the Church still stands in a wasteland of post-industrial dereliction. 
The houses have all gone and the congregation is miniscule compared to what 
it used to be, although as devout and as cheerful as it ever was. There are 
numerous wall-plaques and stained-glass windows dedicated to members of 
the Earle family and the Church today is little more than a shrine to their 
memory. The beauty of the building has never diminished and it stands 
among the aftermath of the urban sprawl as a beacon of Christianity, silently 
condemnatory of the blunderings of architects and town-planners and awaiting 
yet another weary, flag-waving renaissance. 
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The Church of Our Lady and St Nicholas 


ere has been a Church where Our Lady and St Nicholas stands since the year 1257 when the Chapel of St Mary 

del Key was erected just 50 years after Liverpool received its Charter from King John in 1207. The worshippers 

were always mariners and sailors right from the very beginning and at some stage there was a statue of St Nicholas 

in the grounds where mariners prayed for a favourable voyage. The original Chapel was replaced by the Chapel of St 

Mary and St Nicholas in the 14th century and in 1361 the grounds were designated as a burial area to accommodate 
the Liverpool plague victims. 


Over the years, the original Chapel was extended and modernised and the building began to take on the appearance 
of a Church rather than a Chapel when the original tower was added in 1746. A mere half-century later the same 
tower was crumbling and on a fateful day in 1810, the whole edifice collapsed. It appears that the spire had been 
badly sited in the first place and a combination of weather and the peal of bells had displaced a keystone. 


In one of those intermittent coincidences that arise from time to time when it seems that the fates have conspired in 
some malevolent plan, the day that the spire collapsed happened to be the 11th of February, which was a Sunday, and 
in yet another capricious coincidence, the time coincided precisely with the assemblage of the congregation for the 
Sunday Service. Twenty-five parishioners were killed, most of them from the nearby Moorfields Charity School and 
the greater part of those were the girls who were filing into church ahead of the boys. 


Between 1811 and 1815, a lantern tower designed by Thomas Harrison of Chester took the place of the fallen tower 
and the weathervane of a gilded copper sailing ship which stood atop the old tower was rescued and placed on the new 
spire where it can still be seen today. The Church then had an uneventful few years and in 1849 the old churchyard 
ceased to be used as a burial ground and was subsequently landscaped into a garden in memory of Thomas Harrison 
of the famous shipping line. 


On the outbreak of the Second World War, given that the docks were a prime target for German bombs, the Church 
was always in harm's way and on the night of the 20th of December, 1940, the Church of Our Lady and St Nicholas 
took a direct hit from a German bomb. This time it was the main body of the Church which was damaged - levelled 
to the ground and beyond repair and this time leaving the tower standing. The bronze statue by Tom Murphy which 
stands at the base of the tower recalls those turbulent times when the waterfront was under siege and in a poignant 
tableau a mother stands at the base of the air-raid steps imploring her son to come down. 


The Church is mentioned many times in the annals of the Earle family who adopted the Church as their own throughout 
the 1700s. The Earle’s sea-going connections made the Church their logical place of worship. There were several 
wall-tablets erected over the years, dedicated to various members of the family - all of which have been lost with the 
passage of time and the family vault lies somewhere beneath the flowers and shrubs of Thomas Harrison’s memorial 
garden. 


There was at one time “A very well - executed, sculptured figure of an angel weeping over a monumental urn and the 
name of John Gibson, R.A. the celebrated sculptor is in the corner.” The sculpture stood above a monument to the 
wife of William Earle of West Derby, Anne, who died in 1819. The monument to Anne was sculpted in Rome in 1831 
and in a letter to a Mrs Lawrence of Mossley Hill, Gibson stated - “For this monument Canova has given me great 
praise; he says that the figure which is an angel is full of feeling and grace.” 
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All trace of the statue and the plaques has disappeared and the Earle family s long connection with the church has 
been swept away and lost in the many incarnations of Our Lady and St Nicholas and it is as if the family never 
existed. Similarly, the monument to William Clayton who died in 1715 has vanished without trace although his 
name lives on in Clayton Square and is remembered as the same William Clayton who employed John Earle all 
those years ago. 


The family would have been well acquainted with the Church at the time of the 1810 disaster and have been as 
horrified as everyone else but their long association with the Church came to an end when the family’s sea-going 


ventures finished and the Earles found a new place of worship in the rural countryside which is now Edge Hill. 


On the 20th December 1940, the graves of William Clayton and Anne Winstanley were exposed briefly amidst the 
debris of the German bombs. They have since become lost once again. 


‘ SEURUE mAs HAWSERS AS 


SCO wine Kove MANUF ACT | Re 


The old churchyard of Our Lady and St Nicholas. The stone flags are now a landscaped garden. 
In the background of the picture is a merchant's coffee-house and to the left, the sandstone pillars can still be 
seen today. Note the proximity of the ships in George's Dock. 
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Bold Street, at the 
turn of the century. 


The Earle family was just one of a merchant aristocracy which made their 
fortunes in the Slave-Trade in Liverpool. The business was passed from 
father to son (daughters were never allowed any part in the business and were 
disenfranchised in every aspect of their lives) and the Earle family grew into 
a clan in which shipping was the central part of all their lives. Mansions and 
grand houses sprang up and throughout the century from 1700 to 1800 the 
Earles' legacy was that of Merchant Princes; a legacy that had its origins in a 
small boy arriving friendless and alone, on the coach from Warrington, over a 
hundred years previously. 


The Slave Years dragged to an end all too late for most people and all too 
soon for others but the coming of the Industrial Revolution brought new 
opportunities and a new aristocracy built upon transporting people in a very 
different way - the railways were about to begin. 
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AN EMINENT VICTORIAN 


A SEX CHANGE 


The Spirit of Liverpool 
was purchased by 
Andrew Barclay Walker 
and placed upon the roof of the 
Walker Art Gallery in 1877. 

The statues of Raphael and Michelangelo 
which stand at the entrance to the gallery 
were purchased at the same time. 

All three began to crumble under the 
onslaught of British weather 
but The Spirit became 
unsafe and was removed in 1993. 

It was replaced in 1996 with a 
replica in Chinese marble. 


The Beginning of a new era 


The Liverpool that Hardman Earle knew was a far cry from the Liverpool of 
the preceding century; far from declining after the death knell of the slave 
ships had sounded, the waterfront grew larger and faster than ever, evolving 
into a vast mercantile empire by mid-century and acclaimed as the second 
city of the British Empire. Shipyards were busy from morning till night and 
flotillas of ships of every shape and every size and from every country entered 
and departed the Mersey with each tide - and an ant-heap of seething humanity 
swarmed about the waterfront in unceasing attendance on the wants and the 
wishes of the ships and their crews which were the life blood of the city. The 
Great Exhibition of 1852 displayed a scale model of the Liverpool docks as 
one of the wonders of the world and there were no less than 1500 tiny, model 
ships anchored along the length of the miniature waterfront. 


Although the waterfront was always the heart and soul of the city, the 
Industrial Revolution gave an added impetus to its progress, closely followed 
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by an unprecedented building boom which forms the nucleus of the city to 
this day. Among the aristocracy, there was a palpable sense of financial well- 
being and the frugality of the preceding century was replaced by a policy of 
civic abandon, unhindered by such trifles as an electorate. In the previous 
century, the wealth engendered by the Slave-Trade had in general been spent 
on a policy of self-aggrandisement which saw merchant palaces and opulent 
furnishings seen as the trappings of success. But the Victorian era, in complete 
contrast to the previous century, was powered by an irresistible combination 
of money garnered from the Industrial Revolution, the wealth engendered by 
the British Empire and in Liverpool's case the ubiquitous shipping trades and 
the Victorians not only continued to build merchant palaces but continued on 
a path of civic buildings each one grander than the next. 


Wr the Victorians felt it incumbent upon themselves to build such grandiose monuments 
throughout the land is not altogether clear but probably has its origins in an unalloyed pride 
in the British Empire and the prestige and wealth generated by the Industrial Revolution; it is 
in fact a celebration in stone and an embryonic recognition that the lives of the working class 
could be enhanced by art, literature, innovation and aesthetics just as much as their masters. 


The extravaganza of buildings, monuments, libraries, Town Halls and sculptures can be found all 
over the United Kingdom; from London’ imposing Albert Memorial, the Sir Walter Scott Memorial 
in Edinburgh, Manchester's Ryland’s Library and Town Hall, Leeds, Halifax, Bradford and even 
tiny Rochdale all have their Victorian heritage to admire (the legend persists in Rochdale that when 
Hitler visited Liverpool in his youth, he travelled to Rochdale Town Hall and was so impressed that 
in later life he ordered the Luftwaffe to avoid hitting it) - in fact, Victoriana abounds everywhere 
and anywhere in the British Isles. 


The proof that Victorian aristocracy was not merely building monuments to their own vanity lies in 
the number of libraries that sprang up at this time and not least the magnificent parks which adorn 
most British cities and towns, usually with their quaint bandstands, water-features and follies. 
There were also industrial towns such as Port Sunlight where enlightened bosses such as Lord 
Leverhulme provided superior housing for their workers. Although cynics would point out that it 
bound them for life to their employer and his whim, most workers thought it a small price to pay 
for a decent standard of living. 


It is ironic that it is only now when some of these things are falling into decay that their 
inestimable worth is beginning to be recognized and Cecil Rhodes’s brash declaration that; 
“To have been born an Englishman is to have won first prize in the lottery of life” has a ring of truth 
to it - although there were many living in wretched poverty who would have disagreed. 
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Although it has been said many times and has become axiomatic that Liverpool 
was built upon the back of the Slave-Trade, it was only true during the 
preceding century; it was not true of the Victorian era, proven by the fact that 
it was not only in Liverpool that civic building was in progress. In every town 
throughout the country, the classic neo-Gothic lines of Town Halls, Libraries 
and Cathedrals went to make up a clearly identifiable Victorian architectural 
style which is becoming increasingly recognized as a Golden Age of British 
architecture of which Liverpool is an outstanding example. 


More of a statement than a building, St George's Hall is the centrepiece of 
Liverpool's Forum and is an astonishing declaration of the pride and self- 
confidence displayed by the early Victorians. Part concert-hall, part law 
court, part display-cabinet and part folly, the monolithic, show-stopper of a 
building would be unthinkable in today's world of steel and glass geometric 
functionality, and battalions of economists and statisticians would present 
reams of beautifully-bound, computer - generated images and 10,000 reasons 
why this building could never be built. But in 1840, the city council said “/t 
shall be done” and Harvey Lonsdale Elmes put forward a plan, St James quarry 
supplied the stone and time - served masons skilfully constructed one of the 
finest, neo-classical Greek Temples to be seen anywhere in the world._ 


The mortar had hardly dried on St George's Hall before those other testaments 
to Liverpool's wealth and pride, the Library, Art Gallery and Museum 
complex, began to rise on William Brown Street 
during the 1860s, by virtue of Sir James Picton and 
Andrew Barclay Walker. Sweeping away the old 
potteries, the architects managed to combine the 
grandiose and elegant into the glowing, sandstone 
curvature which complemented perfectly the stark, 
geometry of the vast rectangle that was St George's 
Hall. Almost as an afterthought, where the old mill 
/ had once stood, the monument to Wellington was 
constructed, towering over the whole magnificent 
homage to Victorian hubris and proclaiming to the 
world that Liverpool had arrived and was here to 
stay. In the spirit of civic generosity in which the 
great men of the town seemed to want to outdo 
each other, Lieutenant-Colonel R. F. Steble, Lord 


One of the four Mayor of Liverpool from 1874-75, donated the ornate fountain which gives 
Lime Street Lions. the area an Italianate look and soaks passers-by whenever there is the slightest 
breeze. 
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Wellington Column sketch 


The city boundaries extended a little further into the surrounding countryside 
with the construction between 1802 and 1832 of St Lukes Church designed by 
John Foster. The tesselated towers and filigreed stonework of St Lukes was 
far more delicate than the usual austere Church architecture and even the shell 
that remains today remains an attractive feature, softened even more by the 
surrounding gardens. 


The city centre may well have been the Imperial heart of the city but its life- 
blood has always been the river Mersey and the amount of shipping using the 
river made it imperative that the docks were upgraded. The Old Dock was 
just over a century old when Jesse Hartley advised that it was redundant in 
1811; the Dock was subsequently filled in and the Custom House arose in its 
place. This was merely a prelude to Hartley's work on the waterfront which 
would set the benchmark for dock architecture for years to come. The old 
wooden structures were torn down (the ones on Stanley Dock accidentally 
burned down) and replaced by granite bulwarks impervious to the constant 
batterings of seas and storms and the occasional collision with errant ships. The 
work was carried out in an incredibly short time and a glance at a map of 1800 
which shows a few docks clustered around the Custom House reveals in 1845 
a dock structure little different from today. Hartley's dock complex eventually 
stretched for miles, dividing river and road as it went and the centrepiece 
was the colonnaded warehouses of the Albert Dock, opened in 1840 by 
Prince Albert himself. Hartley's forbidding walls with their whimsical, faux- 
medieval towers were for all the world like a defensive castle curtain and 
would have kept the Huns from the gates of Rome - whether he realised it at 
the time or whether it was some sub-conscious wish-fulfilment is not known 
but on completion, Hartley had created nothing less than his own Kingdom 
of the Docks, complete with crenellated towers, defensive walls and even a 
castle of sorts (now the Maritime Museum) and a moat. 


Sir Hardman Earle (1792 - 1877) 


The fourth son of Thomas Earle of Spekelands and his wife Mary, the name 
Hardman, derives from the Hardman family of Allerton Hall who were friends 
of the Earles. Although he was 45 years of age in 1837 when Victoria came to 
the throne, Hardman had already assimilated himself into life as the archetypal 
Victorian aristocrat. He was lucky that his career began where the Slave-Trade 
ended and his reputation was never tainted by any involvement in what had 
been the family stock-in-trade for over a century. Hardman was still at school 
in Charterhouse when the Slave Trade came to an end in 1807 and he grew 
up knowing that the family business would of necessity have to diversify or 
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die and in 1822 Hardman and his brother William went into partnership in the 
seed-crushing business already astutely founded in 1800 by his father. 


Hardman worked hard and played hard and apart from his business interests 
he took an active role in politics and gave a great deal of his time to various 
charities and trusts. The time that he allotted to himself was spent in hunting 
with the Cheshire hounds. But Hardman Earle is best known for his interest 
in the new technology of the railways. Originally, Hardman had shares in the 
canals and waterways but the railways caught his imagination and he was an 
avid supporter of Stephenson from the very beginning which was no small 
thing particularly in view of the extreme opposition that the engineers faced. 
The story goes that prior to throwing his hat into the ring, Hardman, as a 
young man walked the entire length of the Liverpool to Manchester line and 
on his return to Liverpool, immediately sold his shares in the canals and water 
companies and invested his fortune in the railways. From that time onward, 
Hardman Earle was associated with railways for the rest of his life, becoming 
a director of the London and Birmingham and Liverpool and Manchester 
lines. He was present on that fateful day when Huskisson was killed at Parkside. 


Painting of 
Sir Hardman Earle 


Hardman Earle was a staunch supporter of the Liberal Party and coincident 
with W.E.Gladstone's first tenure as Prime Minister in 1869, Earle was 
rewarded with a baronetcy by Queen Victoria in person. 


Hardman Earle married Mary Langton in 1819 at the age of 27 and in keeping 
with Victorian mores the couple went on to have a large family consisting of 
4 boys and 5 girls. 
Allerton Lodge which 
is still standing. It was all of ianty years after his marriage and in the same year that his mother 
sq died in 1849, that Earle purchased a sizeable piece of 
99 land which had been part of the Hardman estates. The 
=} land was at the time a wooded area, of little use as 
farmland due to the sizeable ravine in the middle 
and the slope from Vale Road where generations of 
Wooltonians have sledged during winter snows. But 
Hardman Earle was not interested in farming and he set 
about changing his land into an estate fit for a Victorian 
m baronet and far from the ever encroaching housing that 
"=| was surrounding Spekelands. 


The mansion house at the top of the slope was 
| designed in an Italianate style by Harvey Lonsdale 
_ =| Elmes of St George's Hall fame and on completion had 
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Allerton Tower 
in 1930. 


panoramic views across Woolton from the tower which gave the house its 
name. Adjacent to the house were extensive stables and a laundry area and 
landscaping included an orangery, a rose garden and an Old English garden 
with the obligatory herbaceous border and even a Laburnum arch. Clumps of 
shrubberies interspersed with forest trees went to make up the typical Victorian 
aristocrat's mansion house and gardens. 


Mary was to enjoy little of life at Allerton Tower, passing away just one year 
later in 1850, aged only 52. Hardman remained in the mansion house for a 
further 27 years until his death in 1877 and he was buried alongside Mary in 
St Peter's Church, Woolton. 


Evidently, Hardman and Mary's children had moved into homes of their own 
by this time and the house was rented out to a Lord Forres. In the early 
years of the following century, guests were the Earl of Oxford and a very 
young Winston Churchill. In 1912 the house and estate were put up for 
auction and attracting little interest were then sold to Liverpool Corporation 
in 1924 for the sum of £22,000. The house was eventually deemed to have 
dry rot and in 1937 it was demolished leaving the grounds as a Public Park 
for the people of Liverpool. It seems that the 20th century was a watershed 
for private landowners as dynasty after dynasty fell like skittles and one by 
one their estates returned into public ownership. Looked at from a larger 
perspective, the centuries of private ownership of massive tracts of land was 
an anachronism dating from medieval times and the fall of the house of Earle, 
like so many others, was the end of a long line of Lords of the Manor. 
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Hardman Earle’s palatial home as seen in the 1930s overlooked Woolton 
village which was then unencumbered by high-rise apartment blocks. The 
orangery can be seen clearly to the right of the picture with the stables out of 
view also on the right hand side. In Hardman Earle’s day, Menlove Avenue did 
not exist and the estate grounds reached as far as Vale Road where there was 
an estate lodge, which was the gateway to the estate and the pathway called 
the Black Gates which ran down to Allerton Road parallel with Fletcher’s 
Farm. 


In 1908, Menlove Avenue bisected a section of the estate and isolated the 
Lodge on the Vale Road side of the road where it can be found today in the 
shadow of the high-rise apartment blocks. The remainder of the sandstone 
boundary wall to the estate now encloses the Lodge. Allerton Tower itself has 
long gone but the stables can still be seen and certain outbuildings give an 
impression of the house as it used to be. The orangery is slowly returning to 
nature, crumbling under the weight of the numerous vines which are tangled 
throughout its length. 


Whispers in the Forest 


When Hardman Earle and Mary moved into their new home with their family, 
very soon afterwards there was a scandal which is still shrouded in mystery 
and even after all this time is mentioned from time to time by those who are 
familiar with the story. The details of the affair have become vaguer with 
each passing year but it seems that one evening the young Hardman, Thomas 
and the 16 year old William took themselves off to Woolton village for a 
night out. During the course of the evening, they met two young girls and 
allegedly the group all wandered over to the Black Gates and the wooded 
areas nearby. From that time onward, there have been murmurings of rape, 
illegitimate children and even murders. There is little doubt that something 
occurred and was probably suppressed by Sir Hardman Earle who was after 
all, a very influential figure throughout the town. However, the very fact that 
Earle attempted to erase any knowledge of the incident has achieved quite 
the opposite and over the years, the story has been retold so may times it has 
become refracted beyond recognition. Worse still, the very sparseness of the 
story has lent itself to becoming embellished and modified and the distorting 
prism of time itself has refined and polished the tale until it has become the 
urban legend that Hardman Earle was trying to avoid. 


One fact that is a certainty is that William Earle joined the army very soon 
afterwards. 
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though the Earle family feature prominently in the history of Liverpool, the members 

mentioned in this narrative are just a very few of an extremely substantial family. 
Even prior to John Earle of Warrington, the family had a venerable history and up to the 
present day have continued to proliferate throughout the whole of Lancashire and beyond, 
forming a massive family tree. In fact it is a most complex, multi-branched patriarch of 
family trees and can be seen in the city archives where it unfolds into a lovingly crafted 
document portraying each and every scion of the family, scripted in the neatest of writing 
on the snow-white background of a vellum parchment. It is a work of art in its own right, 
but the bewildering numbers of the names Thomas, William and Mary makes for difficult 


reading which is why each of them has a sub-title ie; “of Spekelands”’, “of Everton” and 
SO on. 


Elm Cottage was not a part of the Earle estate and remained within the Hardman lands as a lodge along 
with its twin further along Allerton Road. 

Both cottages have been isolated in the middle of the dual carriageway which was never thought of when 
the cottages were built and remain reminders of a time when this area was mostly fields. 

The surrounding beech trees were supposedly planted by Napoleonic prisoners of war and it is true to say 
that some of them are large enough to be of that era. 
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OUR ONLY GENERAL 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM EARLE 


St. Johns Lane painted 
by W.G.Herdman. 

The rear of St George's Hall 
can just be seen on the right. 
The Church of St Johns is 
the main subject. 
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The Unknown Soldier 


Prior to the construction of St George’s Hall, St. John’s Church, built in 1775, 
overlookeda cemetery which was overflowing with over 27,000 graves. Several 
thousands of the graves were those of French prisoners of war who had died 
in captivity from 1772 to 1803 during the years of the French Revolutionary 
Wars and the Napoleonic era; many were captured in sea battles between the 
Royal Navy and the French Navy but there were many others who had fallen 
victims to privateers. The French prisoners were kept in the old Tower adjacent 
to St Nicholas Church, on the site of the present Tower Buildings. Many were 
fortunate to be released during the short-lived peace of Amiens in 1802 but 
their places were soon taken when war resumed. Situated on the circular wall 
to the rear of the Gladstone memorial and shaded by the huge leaves of the 
Indian Bean trees (Catalpa bignodiodes) is a modest plaque dedicated to the 
French prisoners who were laid to rest in the cemetery which reads; “To her 
sons who died in captivity in Liverpool in 1772 — 1803 and whose bodies lie 
here in the old cemetery of St John the Baptist, France ever grateful.” The 
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French Ambassador lays a wreath each year in memory of his countrymen. 
The cemetery was closed in 1865 and St James’s cemetery was used instead. 
Soon afterwards the St. John’s Church was demolished, leaving the grounds to 
be landscaped into the gardens that exist today and the accompanying statuary 
dedicated to the great and the good of the city. 


St John's Gardens (once discussed as the site for the Anglican Cathedral) has 
been called Liverpool's Valhalla, while St George's Hall has been called its 
Pantheon. They are both replete with bronze and marble statues dedicated to the 
memories of those who made Liverpool and England what it is today and are in 
effect a three dimensional history book. However, it can hardly escape the notice 
that nearly every personrepresented lived in Victorian times and the gardens and 
the hall proclaim unequivocally that in the building of this city the Victorians 
were pre-eminent, and given that most of this ostentatious display was erected 
in the Victorian era, it was also clear that they were not given to false modesty. 


| Apart from the Cenotaph, the frontage of St George's Hall 
is in keeping with the rest of the Victorian décor, with the 
equestrian statues of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, 
both sculpted by Thomas Thornycroft, looking imperiously 
across Lime Street. Most people would have little difficulty 
in recognizing Albert and Victoria but few would recognize 
the statue of Disraeli, standing in the pose ofa Roman senator 
on the steps of the Hall and even less would know that the 
| four lions staring balefully out on the passing traffic were 
once destined for a fountain in London; they were to have 
been posed as the centre-pieces of the fountain, enduring 
4% for all eternity the indignity of jets of water forever pouring 
» | from their jaws but the scheme fell through and London's 
# loss was Liverpool's gain; those disposed to peering into 
the jaws of lions can still see the lead pipes in the lion's 
throats. The theatrical diorama is completed with the statue 
of a soldier placed discreetly to the rear where high on a 
plinth and arm aloft, he stands ready to defend the Empire 
against all-comers. Thousands flock to the Cenotaph on 
ceremonial occasions remembering the dead of the two 
World Wars but one in a hundred would be able to put a name to the bronze 
statue with the green patina of verdigris standing unobtrusively in the rear - 
and yet the forgotten soldier was the only General that Liverpool ever had. 


The day of the unveiling. 
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Our Only Generals 


On December the 17th, 1887, a large crowd had gathered around the statue 
which was covered in a red sheet awaiting the official unveiling by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. The statue had been sculpted by C.B. Birch who also sculpted the 
statue of Disraeli, who in turn had in admiration once called Wolseley "Our 
Only General" and the name had stuck. Whether anyone noticed the irony of 
England's "Only General" unveiling a statue of Liverpool's "Only General" is 
not stated. 


The journalist from the Liverpool Review mourned the death of the hero about 
to be unveiled and in the same sentence derided the Egyptian Campaign and 
the “monarchs and statesmen who continue to play the hideous game of war.” 
The sentiments are resonant with the campaigns in Afghanistan and Iraq in the 
present day but in an age when jingoism was almost obligatory the journalist's 
report was quite controversial especially since Sir Garnet Wolseley had 
commanded the Campaign._ 


When the speeches had been made and the clapping had ceased, the red sheet 
fell to the ground revealing the figure of Major General William Earle, with a 
sword in his right hand, stepping over a shield of his fallen foes. Those foes 
were the same rag-tag army of irregulars who had killed Gordon at Khartoum 
- a fiercely fanatical militia called by the British soldiers various names such as 
" Dervishes, Fuzzy-Wuzzies, Berbers and Arabs, they were in reality Sudanese 
warriors devoted to their leader, the Mahdi, with a religious fervour which 
made them fearless in battle and unafraid of death; the Victorian journalist's 
damning of the Egyptian Campaign could so easily have been placed in a 
newspaper of today and not be out of place. 


Sketch of General Earle 
in his heroic stance. 


Gone for a Soldier 


William Earle, the son of Mary and Hardman Earle, was born in Hope Street 
in 1833. In 1851, at the age of 18, William began his life as a career soldier as 
a subaltern with the 49th Regiment of Foot. His baptism of fire was not long 
in arriving when he was ordered to the Crimea in 1854 to take part in another 
of those distinctly Victorian wars which historians still ponder as to why they 
were ever fought and what they achieved. The lack of preparation for the 
Crimean war was little more than scandalous with some who should have 
known better believing that the climate was mild and sunny all year round. The 
result was that disease and cold killed more soldiers than were ever killed in 
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battle during the war. There were comparatively few officers who saw the war 
through to the bitter end without succumbing to wounds, disease or the killing 
winters but Earle was present throughout the whole campaign which was no 
small achievement. He fought in all the key battles - Alma, Inkerman and the 
siege and fall of Sebastopol - and was promoted to Captain and decorated for 
valour with the English, Sardinian, Turkish and Medyjidie Medals. 


Three years after the Crimean War, in 1859, Captain Earle was ordered to 
Gibraltar as Assistant Military Secretary to the Governor of Gibraltar where 
he met and married the Governor's daughter during his year of service. His 
duties then took him to one of the outposts of the Empire, Nova Scotia, 
and from there he was ordered to the completely contrasting climate of the 
Jewel in the Crown, India, and promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel. In 1863 
he was also made a Companion of the Star of India. Earle's particular star 
was still in its ascendancy at this point in his career and in 1880 he was 
promoted to Major General followed in 1882 by being honoured with the 
accolade of Companion of the Bath. In 1884, General Earle commanded 
the British garrison at Alexandria as part of the forces which secured Egypt. 


The Invasion of Egypt 


When the Suez Canal was opened in 1869, it was initially dismissed by the 
British as unworkable. By 1875, the Canal had become a vital highway to 
the British colonies in the Southern hemisphere and was deemed to be of 
such importance that Britain had acquired a 40% share in a joint ownership 
with France. Safeguarding the hundred miles of waterway became of major 
importance to most European countries with Great Britain more interested than 
most. The Canal's importance was emphasised in 1888 when it was declared 
a neutral zone with all countries guaranteed free passage and Great Britain 
acting as guarantor of the neutrality. This situation remained more or less the 
same for the following 66 years until in 1954 with Great Britain's Empire in 
terminal decline, the Egyptian Government demanded a British withdrawal - 
two years later the British and French were back in the Suez débacle of 1956 
which signalled for many the end of Great Britain's days of Empire. 


But in 1882, Great Britain was still all-powerful and prepared to defend its 
territory in any way that it saw fit and the Suez Canal had in a few short 
years assumed such importance that Britain would go to great lengths to 
keep it secure. So that when a simmering Egyptian resentment of all foreign 
interference erupted into open rebellion led by Ahmed Arabi, the British had 
little compunction in preparing an invasion force, even though the French 
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declined to offer any assistance. The invasion force was commanded by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley with a total of 40,000 troops and 19 warships of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. 


After a short ultimatum on the 11th July, 1882, the warships completely 
annihilated 200 shore batteries along the Alexandrian shoreline forcing Ahmed 
Arabi to move further inland to a place called Tel-El-Kebir. In the meantime, 
Wolseley's troops secured the all-important Suez Canal and began to move 
inland against the encampment of Tel-El-Kebir where 26,000 Egyptian troops 
and 75 cannon awaited the forthcoming battle. After several skirmishes on 
the march in which the Bengal Lancers and the Household Cavalry earned 
fresh battle honours in cavalry charges, the main British force of 17,500 
men and 60 guns crossed the desert to reach the entrenched Egyptians on the 
12th September, 1882. On the night of the 12th September, the British forces 
covered the last five miles in total silence, marching through the darkness and 
gathering outside the camp all undetected by the Egyptian defences. In the 
early hours of the morning, the Highland Brigade, the Guards Brigade and 
the Royal Irish Guards fixed bayonets and attacked the outer trenches. The 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting unnerved the defenders and the camp was taken 
easily with losses of 339 British troops of the first attacking regiments. Ahmed 
Arabi fled to Cairo and was captured the following day by British Cavalry 
and sentenced to death - subsequently commuted to exile in Ceylon. Egyptian 
resistance crumbled after such comprehensive defeats and Egypt became a 
British Protectorate soon afterward. 


Cavalryman in the 
Egyptian Campaign. 
- Illustrated London News 


Sir Garnet Wolseley was rightly feted for his 
brilliant tactics in smashing the Egyptian 
rebellion and his already high reputation soared 
to new heights. The Canal was secure, Egypt 
} was a British Protectorate (but in reality was 
little less than a British colony) and to all 
intents and purposes all was well with Victoria's 
world - but the British had inherited a poisoned 
chalice and they were soon to find out that a far 
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The battle of Abu Klea. 


The Desert Column 


| The Egyptians had Protectorates of their own 
and the Sudan was one of them which they 
| maintained with a force of 40,000 troops, 
poorly-trained and complicit in the lucrative 
Sudanese trade in slaves from Central Africa. In 
the same way that Ahmed Arabi led the rebellion 
' §| against foreign interference in his country, the 
| Sudanese had their own leader, the much more 
formidable Mohammed Ahmed, the Mahdi (the 
Expected One) whose combination of religious 
| fervour and military aggression attracted the 
fanatical cohorts that were drawn to his banner. 
By late 1883, the growing Mahdi army composed mainly of Dervish troops 
had taken much of the southern and western territory in Sudan and with the 
capital Khartoum under threat, the British ordered General Charles Gordon 
with little more than his overpowering personality, to evacuate the Egyptian 
troops loyal to the British and British expatriates remaining in the city. As it 
turned out the numbers wishing to leave swelled to over 20,000 and Gordon 
realized that a straggling column of troops and civilians trudging for miles 
through the desert would soon fall prey to marauding Dervish forces and he 
made the decision to remain in Khartoum and await a relief force. 


The relief force arrived in Cairo with the hero of Tel-El-Kebir, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley (who was now General Wolseley since his Egyptian successes) at the 
head of 10,000 British troops setting out on the 9th September, 1884. Wolseley 
split his forces into two major units both headed for Khartoum. The Desert 
Column as it was called, encountered resistance as they neared Khartoum and 
battles at Abu-Klea and Abu-Kru turned "the sand of the desert red" as the 
Dervishes proved their willingness to die for their cause in frenzied attacks 
which led to devastatingly high losses against relatively low casualties on the 
British side. One of those losses however, was General Stewart who died at 
the battle of Abu-Kru. The relief forces eventually reached Khartoum just 60 
hours too late to prevent the massacre of the garrison and the death of General 
Gordon on the 25th January, 1885. 
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The River Column 


While General Stewart was leading the Desert Column, General Earle was 
ordered to lead a detachment out of Alexandria on the same mission and he 
marched out ofAlexandria on the 28th December, 1884, at the head of over 7,000 
troops. Earle's force known as the River Column travelled down to Khartoum 
along the Nile, with the infantry transported upriver in 200 whaleboats and 
the cavalry riding along the riverbank. Negotiating the Nile proved infinitely 
more difficult than marching through the desert and on one occasion the 
whole force took four precious days to negotiate cataracts only seven miles in 
length. On the 4th of February, General Earle learned of the fall of Khartoum 
but resumed his advance, finally abandoning the boats and marching across 
the desert and reaching Abu Hamed on the 10th of February where he was 
confronted by a mixed force of 2,000 Sudanese warriors, including Dervish, 
Ansar and Monassir troops, the cream of the Sudanese fighting forces. The 
Sudanese forces were sheltered by rocks in a rugged outcrop at a place called 
Kirkeban and all of them were hardened warriors, devoted to the Mahdi. 


Earle's forces at Kirkeban were comprised of 556 of the South Staffordshire 
Regiment, 437 of the Black Watch, 83 of the 19th Hussars, supplemented by 
irregulars of the Egyptian Canal Company making 1187 in total. His plan was 
to feign a frontal attack while sending most of his forces into a left flank attack 
to come in from the rear. General Earle led the flanking group in person and in 
the midst of the fighting the British forces came across a stone hut which was 
being used as a strongpoint. As Earle dashed forward one of his officers was 
heard to cry out "Don't go near it Sir, there are men inside!" but his warning 
was in vain when Earle fell, fatally wounded by a rifle-shot from the hut. 


Illustrated London News 
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WW: the death of General Earle on the 10th February, 1885, 
three British generals had died within the first six months 
of the Sudanese Campaign, Khartoum had been taken and the 
garrison massacred, and the British army that had so easily 
conquered Egypt had suffered an enormous setback in prestige. 
Three months later in May, 1885, the Mahdi's forces had taken 
the whole of the Sudan and the British had retreated back into 
Egypt to lick their wounds. 


A new strategy was devised to deal with the intractable 
Dervish forces involving the training of Egyptian troops to fight 
alongside British troops led by British Generals, and on the 30th 
December, 1885, Major General Evelyn Wood returned to the 
Sudan fighting an indecisive action at Gennis. As far as fighting 
goes, the Gennis skirmish was an unremarkable affair but it 
was memorable as the last occasion that British troops went 
into action wearing their traditional scarlet uniforms which had 
always been a source of pride but had made easy targets of their 


es wearers for centuries. 
The death of General Gordon 


- Illustrated London News 


The Sudanese irregulars had proved to be formidable foes and for the following decade, Egyptian forces fought 
indecisive running battles along the border. It was in one of these running battles that a certain Major Horace 
Kitchener came close to losing his life when a Dervish bullet struck him in the jaw. Eleven years after General Earle 
had lost his life in the abortive attempt at relieving Khartoum, the British Government decided that on a concerted 
effort to conquer Sudan once and for all and Kitchener was in overall command of the forces which fought some 
ferocious battles on the way to their objective which was the new capital city of Omdurman. 


The battle for Omdurman illustrated emphatically how much the British had learnt in the intervening years and 
the overwhelmingly superior firepower of the British and Egyptian forces annihilated the Sudanese forces. Empire 
troops were always at a disadvantage when fighting guerrilla forces but set-piece battles were their forte and the 
Sudanese paid a heavy price for abandoning their previous hit-and-run policy; the casualty figures for Omdurman 
are astonishing to say the least with 26,000 troops of the Dervish army dead against British losses of 48 dead and 
382 wounded. 


But the battle wasn t without drama and in what was almost a repeat of the Charge of the Light Brigade the British 
Cavalry enthusiastically charged what they thought were 300 Sudanese irregulars. Four thousand Dervish troops 
arose from the undergrowth and cut the cavalry to pieces before the remnants hacked and shot their way back to their 
own lines. The charge at Omdurman was the last British cavalry charge in battle and among the ranks was a young 
newspaper correspondent named Winston Churchill, who had been forbidden to come to the Sudan by Kitchener 
himself. 
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Buried Under a Palm Tree 


Sketch of William Earle 


ajor-General William Earle, CB, CSI - General Staff - killed at Kirkeban 

10th February 1885 Commissioned 49th Foot, 1851. Served Crimea 
(49th Foot, Medal, 3 clasps, Turkish and Sardinian Medals, Turkish Order of 
Medjidie, MID). Egypt 1882 (MID twice, CB, Medal and clasp, Khedive’s Star, 
Order of Medjidie 2nd Class). Buried under a palm tree on the field of battle. 


Memorial at the Guards Chapel London - “The decoration on this wall has 
been placed in loving remembrance of Major General William Earle CB, CSI, 
by those connected with the Brigade of Guards who knew and honoured him. 
Born 18th May, 1833. Joined 49th Regt 1851 and the Grenadier Guards 1857. 
Adjt Ist Batt. 1860-1863. MJ Commanding Ist Batt. 1878-1880. Mj Gen Egypt 
1882-1885. Served in the Crimea 1854-1856, was present at Alma, Inkerman, 
Siege and fall of Sevastopol. Commanded the troops at Kirkeban in the Soudan 
10th Feb 1885 where he was killed. Regretted by all.” 


The above memorial plaque was originally placed on a wall within the Guards 
Museum, London but was destroyed in the 2nd World War when the original 
Guards Museum was destroyed by German bombs. 


There is a brass plaque in memory of General Earle on the wall within St 
Dunstan's Church, Edge Hill. 


Memorial to William Earle in St Dunstans Church 
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qs Zulu War of 1879 has always caught the imagination of the general 
public not just in the United Kingdom but throughout the world. Endless 
books have been written on the subject and Zulu, the film, has become a classic 
despite its many liberties with the facts. Although the gallant British garrison is 
the focal point of the action, the Zulu army is the real star of the piece and it is 
their individual and collective fearlessness which has entered into military folk 
history. The bravery of the Zulu warriors immediately captured the imagination 
of the Victorian public who pored over the Times with bated breath and exulted 
over detailed engravings of Melvill and Coghill saving the colours and Hook 
defending the burning hospital and that situation has retained to this day. But the 
British had fought brave enemies before all over the globe and yet none of them 
seemed to have the frisson of fear that the Zulu warrior engendered- there was 
and is a certain unfathomable admiration for the Zulus and their combination of 
athleticism, ferocity, and primeval tribalism strikes a chord at some very primal 


: —- level. 
Dervish chieftain 


- Illustrated London News 7, he Dervish tribesmen could never lay claim to being as colourful or flamboyant 


as their Zulu counterparts but there is no doubt that they were every bit as 
implacable in combat and a Dervish attack was akin to an irresistible tide flowing at break-neck speed until 
it broke against the enemy defences. Over and over again, the Dervish armies proved their worth against 
better armed foes but they were always viewed as of little account by the British and there was (and still 
is) a misconception that they would be easily swept aside by a disciplined force but the Dervish did what 
Napoleon’s Imperial Guard could not achieve and broke a British square. The tiny, fuzzy-haired warriors 
dressed in loincloths and carrying leaf-bladed spears were easy to dismiss but their appearance belied a 
fanatical adherence to their Islamic faith, a liking for hand-to-hand combat and a phenomenal agility and 
speed in battle. The Dervish won back the Sudan from the British and held it for over fifteen years in which 
time they fought the British soldiers to a standstill. 


The battles of the Sudan are every bit as dramatic as the Zulu Wars and many of the soldiers who fought in 
both campaigns would attest to the fact including Sir Redvers Buller, VC. and Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. but in the 
same way that Sir Garnet Wolseley has remained firmly fixed in the Victorian era so the battles of the Sudan 
have stayed fixated as no more than skirmishes in some African backwater. 
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ALL SIR GARNET 


THE FORGOTTEN GENERAL 


Viscount 
Garnet Joseph Wolseley 


Reports from the Front 


Although the unveiling of the Earle statue was reported reasonably well, a 
different journalist from the Liverpool Review wrote two columns devoted to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley's role on St George's Plateau and the reception inside the 
Hall. As a piece of journalism it plumbed the depths of literary endeavour 
and there was a distinctive impression that it had been dashed off to fill some 
news-space at the last minute. The writer’s resumé of the most famous general 
of the age was so laughably shallow that it may well have been the result 
of an essay written under duress by a schoolboy and cribbed on the way to 
school. In fact there really was no resumé at all and the article was confined 
to such trivialities as Wolseley's courteous behaviour, the observation that he 
had "small features" and a hint that he didn't really look like a General should 
at all. 
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If the Review reporter's less-than-in-depth analysis of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was based on a comparison with the heroic portrayal of General Earle standing 
on his plinth and elevated in every sense of the word above the mere mortals 
below then Sir Garnet was bound to suffer in comparison but the fact was that 
there was nobody better suited for the role of unveiling the Earle statue. _ 


Sir Garnet Wolseley's credentials as a military man are impeccable and his career 
takes in an astonishing number of Imperial battles in which he distinguished 
himself in every single one. He was a household name in Victorian England 
and although it was never stated, Sir Garnet was generally acknowledged as 
"the very model of a modern Major-General" immortalized in Gilbert and 
Sullivan's operetta Pirates of Penzance. The phrase "All Sir Garnet" was 
in common usage throughout the Victorian era and was synonymous with 
all being as it should be and everything under control. Given Wolseley's 
illustrious career, his place in the pantheon of eminent Victorians and his 
popularity throughout the Victorian era, it is curious that he has vanished from 
today's public consciousness and like the man whose statue he was unveiling 
he is fast fading into the mists of history. 


Burma 


Sir Garnet Wolseley has a great deal in common with General Earle and was 
even born in the same year of 1833, joining the army as an eighteen year old 
youth just eighteen months later than Earle. Born in Golden Bridge, County 
Dublin, Wolseley began his army career as an ensign with the 12th Foot in 
March, 1852, and from that point onward his career was a meteoric entry into 
the world of Victorian warfare in far-flung battlegrounds across the world - all 
of them in defence of the Empire writ so large in pink across maps pinned up 
in every English classroom. Just one year after his induction into the army 
Wolseley found himself in the steaming jungles of Burma where even at the 
very beginning of his career he was mentioned in dispatches. Wolseley was 
lucky to have returned from Burma at all as his misadventures nearly cost 
him his life on three occasions; he fell into a pit full of wooden stakes and 
clambered out unscathed, was shot in the leg, and on his voyage out of the 
jungle he contracted cholera before returning to Dublin to join the 90th Light 
Infantry. 
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Crimea 


It was from Dublin that Wolseley accompanied the 90th Foot when they 
embarked for the Crimea in 1854 and like Earle he served throughout the 
whole campaign and was present at most of the major battles. In January 
1855, at the age of 22, he was promoted to Captain after a mere four years 
service; a promotion which highlighted emphatically both the devastating 
mortality rate among the officers and not least, Wolseley's sterling qualities as 
a soldier. He was wounded at Sebastopol in June, 1855 and just two months 
later, he lost an eye in the same battle. Written down in cold print the loss 
of an eye at such an early age obscures the fact that it must have been both 
excruciatingly painful and psychologically devastating and it doesn't take a 
great leap of the imagination to picture the details. It speaks volumes about 
Wolseley's courage and dedication to duty that while others were relieved 
to leave for home on the slightest pretext, that he remained in the Crimea 
and continued fighting until the bitter end and was one of the last troops to 
leave in July, 1856. He didn't leave empty handed and his clutch of awards 
included the Turkish Medjide Medal, the Turkish medal, the French, Légion 
d'Honneur, the British Campaign medal and clasp and he was again mentioned 
in dispatches. 


China 


In March, 1857 Wolseley joined the Chinese Expedition and in November, 
1857, he was ordered to India when the Indian Mutiny erupted. Wolseley 
fought at the siege of Lucknow and joined in several other actions throughout 
1858, until the mutiny was suppressed in November of that year. From India, 
he came away with the Mutiny Medal and was once again mentioned in 
dispatches and in March of 1859, he was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel. In 
1860, after the Indian hiatus, he returned to continue the Opium Wars in China 
and returned home in the same year burdened down with yet another clutch of 
medals and the obligatory mention in dispatches. 
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A House Divided 


n November, 1861, the American Civil War impinged directly upon Great Britain in an incident known as the Trent 

Affair. The Trent Affair is rarely spoken of today and is certainly not part of any known school curriculum but at 
the time it was a major international cause célébre, headline news across Europe and America and a hairsbreadth 
away from causing a war between the British Empire and America. 


The Federal Government was well aware that there was a great deal of sympathy in Great Britain for the Southern 
cause - the reasons were mainly financial with the Northern naval blockade of Southern ports affecting the 
manufacturing industries mainly in Northern England. The worst to suffer were the cotton factories where the lack 
of cotton caused half-a-million millworkers to be thrown out of work and straight onto the streets where many ended 
up begging and malnutrition was common. 


The Cotton Famine as it became known caused suffering on a grand scale throughout the cotton towns of Lancashire 
and is seared into the folk-histories of Rochdale, Burnley, Blackburn, Oldham, Bury, Wigan, Bolton, Manchester and 
many other Lancashire towns whose sole support was provided by the attendance of its workforce at those “dark, 
satanic mills.” There were, however, other reasons why Great Britain had an affinity to the South and not least was 
the fact that they were both governed by an aristocratic élite supported by a class-system which was similar in many 
ways. 


Where once the cotton-workers had worked at their looms without much thought as to where their cotton originated, 
the American Civil War forced them to re-evaluate their situations and they became acutely aware that they were 
in fact supporting a slave-state. The results of this awakening were a revelation to many workers and the class- 
system in England manifested itself in a curious manner when the starving cotton workers who might well have been 
excused for supporting the North, in a startling act of defiance, declared their opposition to the South and allied 
themselves with the slaves. At meeting after meeting, embryonic Trade Unions throughout Lancashire declared their 
opposition to slavery as an institution and in a land where women were disenfranchised, child labour was endemic 
and wages were a pittance, the workers came to believe they were little better than slaves themselves. Abraham 
Lincoln was moved to send a long letter of gratitude to the Lancashire workers and in a shady square opposite 
Manchester Town Hall a statue of the great man stands atop a plinth on which some of the text of the letter is spelled 
out in gilt lettering. 


One of the larger cotton mills in Manchester was owned by a firm called Ermen and Engels, whose owners lived 
in Prussia. In one of those neglected pivotal points in the history of the world, Engels senior sent his son to the 
Manchester mills where he was to be educated in every aspect of the cotton trade and modern manufacturing, 
with a view to joining the family business. It was a supreme irony when Friedrich Engels took more interest in the 
wretched conditions of the workers and the complete indifference of the Manchester bourgeoisie to their sufferings. 
His observations led to a book called The Condition of the Working Class in England (1845) which was a searing 
indictment of capitalism — “women made unfit for childbearing, children deformed, men enfeebled, limbs crushed, 
whole generations wrecked” — was just one example of the uncompromising views within the text. Engels s book 
was read avidly by Karl Marx and together they went on to expound their radical and utopian doctrines born out of 
working class poverty in a Lancashire cotton mill; doctrines later exploited so cynically by Stalin and Lenin as to 
be almost unrecognisable. 
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Nothing was more illustrative of the class divide than the completely contrasting stance of the British Government 
which had discussed the serious possibility of supporting the South in its bid for autonomy - the contrasting 
loyalties of the haves and the have-nots were indicative of the beginnings of a class war in Britain which would 
last far longer than the American Civil War and often be fought more bitterly. Given this background, it was an 
incredible blunder when Captain Charles Wilkes of the Federal navy stopped and boarded a British mail-ship, 
going about its legal and lawful business. 


The Trent Incident 


laptain Wilkes was known for his impetuous and arrogant nature but he excelled himself on November the 8th, 

1861, when as Captain of the United States warship San Jacinto, he stopped the British mail-packet, Trent, in 
the Bahama Channel. The Trent was carrying passengers James M. Mason and John Slidell bound for London and 
Paris respectively to take up their posts as Confederate commissioners abroad and it was these two men and their 
secretaries that Captain Wilkes forcibly removed from the Trent and onto the San Jacinto, from where they were 
later interned in Fort Warren, Boston. 


The American Civil War was still in its infancy when the two commissioners were captured and the South was 
more than holding its own at that time so the reaction in Washington to Wilkes s actions were at first met with wild 
acclaim and he was thanked in the House of Representatives for his initiative. But the initial euphoria soon died 
away when the ramifications of Wilkes s actions began to dawn - prompted by an official note from an indignant 
British Government. Prince Albert managed to modulate the terms of the note but the British Lion was stirring and 
the Northern Government looked on in some trepidation. The note was presented on December 23rd, 1861 and 
in the intervening days the North had come to the sobering realisation that the unthinkable was possible and that 
Great Britain and France would abandon their stance of neutrality and declare their support for the South. Worse 
again was the very real threat that Great Britain would declare war on the North. 


The Northern Government knew that it was staring into an abyss and three days after receipt of the note from the 
British Government the Northern Secretary of State, William H. Seward was instructed by Lincoln to officially 
disavow Wilkes s act of piracy and release the Confederate prisoners. Mason and Slidell were released in January, 
1862, and subsequently took up their posts in London and Paris. 


The Trent about to boarded 
by the crew of the San Jacinto. 
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A Confederate Agent 


if Wilkes had but known it, there were other Confederate loyalists aboard the Trent that day and among them 

was Alan Stuart Hanckel, a 24 year old civilian from Charleston, South Carolina. Hanckel’s destination was 
the offices of Fraser, Trenholm and Co, 10 Rumford Place, Liverpool, managed by Charles Kuhn Prioleau and 
the de facto headquarters of the Confederate navy in Britain. Every ship built for the Confederate navy in British 
shipyards, including the Alabama and the Florida, was sanctioned and paid for via the auspices of Charles Kuhn 
Prioleau, agents came and went with messages while others left on clandestine missions ordered by the Confederate 
Government which were filtered through the offices of Fraser, Trenholm. When Alan Stuart Hanckel finally reached 
the offices of Fraser, Trenholm, tucked discreetly away in a shaded back-street (the offices are still there today, each 
with a name recalling the days when it was the headquarters of the Confederacy) he not only gave a first-hand 
account of the capture of the Confederate commissioners but more importantly, he delivered into safe-keeping each 
of their executive cases stuffed with addresses, messages, secret-orders and instructions - all information vital to the 
Confederate cause and dangerous in the wrong hands. 


While Wilkes had been on the deck of the Trent taking his prisoners into custody, the Captain of the Trent and 
Hanckel had had the foresight to hide the valises before the crew of the San Jacinto could remove them but the gold 
that belonged to the Confederacy was taken and never returned. 


Alan Stuart Hanckel acted as a trusted agent of Fraser, Trenholm throughout the Civil War, working closely with 
James Dunwoody Bulloch in purchasing ships for the Confederate Navy. The greater part of Hanckel's career as a 
Confederate agent is little known and likely to remain so - Fraser, Trenholm burned their files at the end of the war 
and Hanckel kept a low profile anyway but his name crops up here and there in the odd official file where he is always 
mentioned as a trusted agent. 


Hanckel had once worked in the New York offices of Fraser, Trenholm and had been 
married to the daughter of one of the partners but on the death of his wife he moved to 
Liverpool as a courier in the Rumford Place branch of the company. He never returned 
to his homeland and settled down in the Liverpool area where he met and married 
Susan Marion Woods. He moved home on quite a few occasions living at various 
times in no. 4 Derwent Square, Stoneycroft (now a hotel called “Lilies”); South Road 
in Wavertree in a house called Chicora which may have been named after a blockade- 
runner of the same name but was probably after the Native American name for “Land 
of Flowers’’; Pex Hill, Cronton where Marion died and Roselands on Liverpool Road, 
Formby where Hanckel died on the 4th May, 1894. Alan Stuart Hanckel and Marion 
are buried together in Holy Trinity Church, Wavertree, where the simple memorial is 
disintegrating with each passing year; the cross has fallen and shattered and the plinth 
is slipping slowly into the damp loam. 
Allan Stuart Hanckel 


Alan Stuart Hanckel was an associate of all the major players in the days when Rumford Place was the nerve-centre 
of the Confederacy in Liverpool and he played his part in procuring ships for the Confederate Navy but he is chiefly 
remembered as being a link to an infamous affair which could have turned out so much worse than it did. The Trent 
Incident was a spark which could so easily have turned into a conflagration and engulfed Great Britain and America 
into a war which would have changed world history for all time. 
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Southern Discomfort 


If the Lincoln administration was in any doubt as to Great Britain's reaction to 
the Trent Incident they quickly realized the gravity of the situation when British 
troops began to reinforce those already in Canada; in any confrontation with 
America, Great Britain was always afraid of an American invasion. Wolseley 
was in the vanguard of the troops sent out to Canada in November, 1861, 
acting as special services officer. When the Trent Affair was settled Wolseley 
remained in Canada and in 1862 he took time out to investigate the American 
Civil War in a private capacity as an interested observer, travelling South to 
study things from the Confederate point of view. In common with most of 
the British ruling classes Wolseley supported the Confederacy and he was 
impressed by his meetings with Generals Robert E. Lee, James Longstreet and 
the fabled Stonewall Jackson - the war was still in its early stages at the time 
and the South was still standing proud. 


Another Confederate officer who greatly impressed Wolseley was Lieutenant 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest. When the Civil war began, Forrest was one 
of the wealthiest men in America, made rich by his dealings in cotton, the 
slave-trade and real-estate. As a plantation owner Forrest was exempt from 
the draft but nevertheless enlisted voluntarily and fought throughout the 
war earning a reputation as an efficient and ruthless leader of men. Forrest's 
career is littered with controversial incident none more so than the Fort Pillow 
massacre when it was alleged that surrendering black soldiers were subjected 
to fearful atrocities - a controversial subject which is still hotly debated to this 
day. 


Wolseley was often compelled to write articles upon things that he felt strongly 
about and in 1863, Blackwoods published a ten page essay by Wolseley, 
eulogizing Nathan Bedford Forrest's undoubted daring and élan while choosing 
to ignore his obvious failings. As a career soldier, Wolseley could possibly 
have been excused for idolising someone who fulfilled all the requirements of 
a General and there's no doubt that Forrest was a fearsome and fearless soldier 
but Wolseley wrote his article before the infamous Fort Pillow massacre and 
later excused it as nothing extraordinary. Whether Wolseley would have been 
so effusive in his praise of Forrest had known of his future career is open to 
question but it is reasonable to assume that he would have revised his opinion 
had he known that Forrest would one day be a Grand Wizard in the newly- 
formed Ku Klux Klan. 
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The Red River Expedition 


- one of the many portages | 


across rough terrain. 


The Red River Expedition 


The Trent Incident was a major turning point for Wolseley as he spent the 
following decade in Canada where he was active against the sporadic Fenian 
Raids across the border (the Fenian Brotherhood was an Irish organisation 
dedicated to Home Rule for Ireland and raided forts in Canada from 1866 to 
1871). 


In 1870, he commanded a force called the Red River Expedition which was 
formed to put down a rising in the North West Territories and consolidate 
Canadian Sovereignty over the area. The Hudson's Bay Company had been 
in control of the territory since 1670 but with the demise of the fur trade the 
land was sold to the Canadian Government in 1869 for £300,000. At the time 
of the sale the land was known as Rupert's Land which in some way went to 
disguise the fact that the huge tracts in question were a staggeringly massive 
area taking in Manitoba, Sasketchewan, Alberta, parts of Quebec and Ontario 
and even portions of Montana and Dakota. Despite the area being mostly 
wilderness, Great Britain and Canada were anxious to secure their purchase, 
more so since the United States was busy pursuing its Manifest Destiny policy 
and in the aftermath of the Civil War were not particularly well -disposed to 
Great Britain. However, it was not the United States land-grabbing policies 
which triggered the Red River Expedition but an insurrection from within 
the territory itself where there were also whispers of Fenian interference and 
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connivance; a Louis Riel had proclaimed himself President of the North West 
Territories leading an insurgency of the native Indian tribes and the Métis into a 
declaration of independence. The Métis were the descendants of native Indians 
and French coureurs-de-bois and given that the British settlers in the area had 
no say in the matter the insurgency could be seen as a late manifestation of the 
age-old struggle between the French and the British for control of Canada. 


The most difficult part of the Red River Expedition was the 500 miles of 
rivers, wilderness, lakes and portages it had to negotiate but Wolseley had 
learned from his days in the Crimea the dangers of poor planning and the 
expedition turned out to be a master-class in logistics. Wolseley's force of 
1214 Canadian and British troops accomplished the journey without difficulty 
and met with more good fortune when Louis Riel took flight at the first sight 
of a British uniform and the rebellion was quelled before it had started. 


The Red River Expedition is little more than a historical footnote today but its 
speed and efficiency secured a large part of Canada from the very real threat of 
American incursion and the possible threat of war. The Expedition has a great 
deal in common with the Trent Affair in that both incidents are little-known 
today but are of great interest for pondering on what might have been. 


Made on Merseyside 


ve the same year that Wolseley took leave of absence to seek out the Confederate generals and make his personal 
assessment of the American Civil War, two of the most infamous cruisers in history sailed down the Mersey and 
into service with the Confederate Navy, the Florida was built in William C. Millers shipyard and sailed in March, 
1862 and the Alabama was launched just 4 months later in July, 1862. 


Since the 1700s, shipyards on both sides of the river had been kept busy with the ever increasing flow of ships 
arriving and leaving the Mersey and the slave trade years had ensured that the yards were never idle, but the 
American Civil War prompted an unprecedented demand for ships and throughout the 1860s the banks of both sides 
of the river were a hive of ceaseless activity. Lairds was famous for the launch of the Alabama and the adjacent 
Bowdler, Chaffee yard received several orders but it was the Liverpool side of the river which turned out most of 
the ships ordered by the Confederate Government. The dock system has not altered a great deal since the 1860s 
and shipyard workers of yesteryear although they would be lost among the new building works, would unerringly 
find their way to the docks that were their workplace - William C. Miller's yard was located at Toxteth Dock where 
the marina now stands, Jones, Quiggin and Co, were neighbours based near to the Brunswick Dock and Potters 
were sited at the Queens Dock. 


After the launch of the two cruisers, the Florida and the Alabama, the Confederate demands turned to blockade- 
runners and the shipyards competed for orders of the sleek, custom-built ships designed to slip through the Northern 
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blockade of Southern ports. The ships were invariably steamers which retained sails for the Atlantic crossings, they 
lay low in the water, burned fuel which gave off little smoke and were typically turtlebacked for added speed. The 
typical blockade-runner was painted grey (hence the name Ghost Ships) so as to be virtually undetectable when 
after lying up outside harbour, they dashed in at dawn past the slumbering Northern patrol boats. Jones, Quiggin 
and Co. were the most prolific of the builders but W. C. Miller's yard ran them a close second. The engines were 
mainly supplied by a small foundry tucked away behind Duke Street which had been in existence since 1758. Fawcett 
Preston and Co. supplied ships engines, cannon, pumps, waterwheels and all manner of cast-iron goods for over 
two hundred years and right through and beyond the Second World War they were renowned for their expertise in 
all things mechanical. 


All of the blockade-runners built on Merseyside have colourful tales to tell - some of them tragically short and others 
gaining fame for slipping past the Northern blockade at will but none of them lasted as long as a steamer called 
the Chicora. The Chicora was built by W.C.Miller’s with engines supplied and fitted by Fawcett, Preston and was 
originally named the Let Her B in order to outwit Northern spies which infested the Liverpool waterfront throughout 
the American Civil War. The ship was registered in March, 1864 and soon afterwards crashed into a dock on her 
maiden voyage, leaving the river on April 12th 1864 after repairs. Her destination was Hamilton, Bermuda where 
she was renamed the Chicora and loaded with goods for the besieged Confederate armies the steamer began her 
career as a blockade-runner. The Chicora ran the blockade at least fourteen times before the Civil war ended in 
April, 1865 and she was the last ship to leave Charleston before the town fell to Union troops on February 7th, 1865 
- the Chicora had in fact entered the harbour fully laden when the Captain realized that Charleston was swarming 
with Union troops and he promptly turned the ship around and returned to Nassau. 


After the Civil war had dragged to its inevitable conclusion the Chicora sailed to Halifax, Nova Scotia where she was 
registered as a Canadian ship and received a major refurbishment with a view to going into service as a passenger 
ship cum mailboat. After some time in Quebec City and Buffalo she finally began work on Lake Superior in spring, 
1869, sailing from Collingwood to Sault St Marie on a regular basis. 


One year later, in 1870 the Red River Rebellion broke out and the Chicora played a major part in Sir Garnet 
Wolseley s expedition into the Northwest Territories. Accompanied by another steamer the L. Schickluna, the Chicora 
ferried the first load of British and Canadian troops and their supplies from Collingwood up to Sault St Marie where 
they were prevented from entering United States territory whilst carrying a foreign army. The solution was simply 
to unload the troops and while the Chicora negotiated the State Canal the soldiers marched to the north of the lake 
and rejoined the ship at Point au Pins where they sailed further north to Thunder Bay. The Chicora was the main 
transport during the Red River Expedition, steaming back and forth from Collingwood to Thunder Bay as required 
- whether Wolseley ever knew or cared that the ship was once in service on behalf of the Confederacy and was built 
in a Liverpool shipyard is unknown. 


Following the Red River Expedition, in 1874 the Chicora was chartered for use as the Governor-General, Lord 
Dufferin’s yacht sailing across Lake Huron, Lake Michigan and Lake Superior afterwards returning to Collingwood 
ready for her next assignment. Outside of the main cities, Canada was still very much a wilderness during the latter 
part of the 1800s and Niagara Falls was inaccessible by road. Even then the Falls were a major tourist magnet and 
two steamers sailed on a regular basis taking tourists from Toronto to the Falls, Niagara-on-the Lake and Queenston 
- the City of Toronto and the Southern Belle, a Clyde built, erstwhile blockade-runner. The demand for pleasure 
steamers was more than the two ships could cope with and in 1877 the Niagara Navigation Company was formed 
with a view to using the Chicora in the same role. Before she was ready for work, the Chicora was given a major 
refurbishment at Toronto after a tortuous progress from Buffalo along the Welland Canal where the locks were small 
and not built to accommodate a 221 foot steamer. 
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Postcard of the Chicora July 1908, printed by Valentine's and Sons in Great Britain. 


The Chicora emerged from her refurbishment at Toronto as a handsome and graceful purpose-built, luxurious pleasure 
steamer, virtually unrecognisable as the one-time blockade-runner of the Confederate navy and entered into a new 
stage of her long career. From the day that she began work in May, 1878, the Chicora proved to be the most popular 
ship on the Lakes and Torontonians quickly took her to their hearts with a pride in possession that Liverpudlians have 
always exhibited in the Mersey Ferry boats. It wasn t just the Torontonians who took pride in the Chicora, her original 
Confederate Captain, George E. Boynton, travelled to see his old ship and recalled the days when he ran the blockade 
aboard her, going as far as to point out a dent in her bow made by a spent shell from a Northern warship. 


By 1884, the Chicora had become so popular that the City of Toronto and the Southern Belle had given up trying to 
compete and the Chicora travelled the Lake daily, bursting at the seams with passengers, all proud to say they had 
been aboard the Chicora. Two of those passengers were the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, later to become King 
George V and Queen Mary whose statues now stand proudly each side of the Mersey Tunnel, commemorating the day 
that they opened the Tunnel in 1934. Over the years trade increased and the Chicora was joined by sister ships, the 
Cibola, the Chippewa and the Corona but it was always the old blockade-runner which was the most popular and she 
became a household word and an institution throughout Canada. For 26 golden years the Chicora steamed across 
Lake Ontario and down the picturesque Niagara river until in 1904 she began to show her age and was once again 
refurbished and returned to service where she continued until she disembarked her last passengers at Toronto pier in 
1914, having completed an astonishing 36 years on the Lakes. 


To all intents and purposes, the Chicora had reached the end of the road and after an unsuccessful run to New York, 
she was tied up in Toronto Harbour where she languished until 1919 when she suddenly sprang a leak and sank onto 
the bed of Lake Ontario under 24 feet of water. Despite the fact that the Chicora was at that time all of 55 years old, 
her owners took the surprising decision to raise her from the Lake and in November 1919, she emerged dripping from 
the depths, soaking wet but intact. 
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In 1921, the owners decided to sell the Chicora and she was duly purchased by a transportation company and renamed 
the Warrenko. 


In 1923, she was sold on again to the Quinte Coal and Towage Company and spent the following 17 years doggedly 
hauling coal along the St Lawrence river like an old war-horse refusing to bow to the passing years. Carrying loads 
of anthracite was an ignominious end for a ship with such an illustrious career but in an incident reminiscent of 
her blockade-running days the Chicora was involved in a final drama when she was accidentally rammed outside 
Kingston harbour by a freighter called the Sprucebay and once again sank to the bottom of Lake Ontario. Incredibly, 
the Chicora ’s owners refused to let her lie on the lake bed and once again she was raised onto dry land but this time 
she never went back into service and ended up being dismantled. The ships bell is somewhere still in Canada with 
the inscription in the brass faded after years of exposure in all weathers stating proudly, Let her B. W. C. Miller, 
shipbuilder, Liverpool.” 


The Chicora ended her career on September 19th, 1938, after an amazing 74 years in service. The engineers who 
manned her engines over the years all spoke with affection for her unique workhorses of oscillating engines and the 
captains and crew who sailed her were all proud of their command but it was the Torontonians who took the ship to 
their hearts and enjoyed their excursions to Niagara. 


The Chicora’s career came to an end just a year before the 2nd World War and while Miller's shipyard would last 
until the 1960s and Fawcett, Preston's exhaust itself in war production, the men who had laboured over the Chicora 
had died out in the previous century. Built for a war that would define America forever, the Chicora was above all a 
tribute to the skills of the forgotten Victorian engineers and shipwrights who lived and worked on the Liverpool docks 
at the cutting edge of the Industrial Revolution. 


Ashanti 


Wolseley returned to England in 1871 and in 1873 he was ordered 

to West Africa where he commanded another punitive expedition 
| designed to secure British territory. King Kofi's capital of Kumasi 
‘| was over 100 miles inland, from where he raided coastal regions 
for slaves in an area of what is now Ghana, believing that the 
disease-ridden jungle kept him safe from any attack in an area 
known as the White Man’s Grave. The Ashanti became bolder 
tea| and bolder until their incursions could no longer be ignored and 
‘ke| when the King finally took hostages, the British Government 
was forced to act and once again Wolseley was called upon to 
save the day. The poor planning of the Crimean war had been 
i. a signal lesson to Wolseley and the Red River Expedition had 
shown that forward planning was a major part in the winning of 
any war and once again he applied those principles in the war 
against the Ashanti. His flair for logistics led him to plan the 
Illustrated London News Ashanti Expedition for longer than it took to execute and a major part of that 


sketch of the British plan was to counter King Kofi's belief that the intervening 100 mile of jungle 
expeditionary force 


entering Kumasi. 
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would always keep him safe in his lair. After months of poring over maps of 
the interior with his band of favourites known as the Ashanti Ring, Wolseley 
finally emerged from his tents with a plan which hinged upon a detachment of 
soldiers and natives hacking a series of tunnels through the undergrowth as a 
prelude to an attack upon the heart of the Ashanti kingdom. Two months later, 
Kumasi was in flames and King Kofi's insurrection ended with an ignominious 
flight into the hinterland. 


At a time when Africa was still the Dark Continent and all natives were 
considered to be bloodthirsty cannibals, The Ashanti Campaign caught not 
only the public imagination but also that of a grateful British Government 
and Wolseley was afterwards lavished with all manner of awards and 
accolades on his return to England; he received the thanks of the Houses 
of Parliament, a gift of £25,000, promotion to Major-General, a GCMG, a 
KCS and the Freeedom of the City of London. All this was far in excess of 
what the Ashanti Campaign entailed but it was also far more than he had 
ever garnered for the Red River Expedition and it is only in retrospect that 
it is realized just how much Great Britain and Canada could have lost if that 
Campaign had foundered on the Great Lakes. It is a feature of Wolseley's 
leadership throughout his career that his efficiency and logistical flair clouded 
the fact that in the hands of others things could so often have gone disastrously 
wrong and his "All Sir Garnet" became a byword for reliability in all things. 


One year later found Wolseley acting as Governor of Natal and in 1878 he 
took over the same function in Cyprus, finally superseding Lord Chelmsford 
in South Africa in 1879, in the aftermath of the Zulu War. In 1882, he 
commanded the British forces sent to Egypt where he found himself on the 
same battlefields as General Earle after they had first fought in the Crimea 30 
years previously at the beginning of their careers. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley had travelled a long way to pay homage to his comrade- 
in-arms and on a freezing cold Christmas Eve on St Georges Plateau he 
deserved something better than the Review journalist's summary which read; 
"Some folks were disappointed with him (Wolseley) and would have been more 
pleased had he been like one or two volunteers I saw about - near six feet with 
ponderous jaws and fierce moustaches." 


In his defence the reporter did go on to say; "But those folks have not learnt 
that it is the quality not the quantity that makes great men. Isn't a pound of 
dynamite worth a hundred weight of poor powder." But the fact was that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley should never have needed defending, especially from those 
he had fought for all his life. 
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Henry Booth — Railway Pioneer (1789 — 1869) 


Wi it comes to statues and their provenance, although it takes pride of place at the 
top of the ornamental staircase within St George's Hall, the marble study of Henry 
Booth is ignored more than most. Booth was never a participant in death-defying cavalry 
charges, neither was he an influential politician, he was simply an exemplar of the Victorian 
entrepreneur during the Industrial Revolution and his interests lay within the new Railway 
system. And yet, in his own understated way, Henry Booth and others like him were the true 
pioneers of the Railways, quietly going about his business and pioneering a revolutionary 
method of transport which would one day be a feature of life around the globe and would 
alter the lives of uncounted millions in ways that were yet to be conceived. The Railways 
have been and still are a resounding success but it goes unremarked that in the early years of 
their inception, the technology was so revolutionary and the rail system of such complexity 
that investment was a risky business and failure was always an option. Booth and his peers 
may never have had the romantic cachet of a Livingstone or a Burton or Speke but in their 
own way they were just as intrepid in placing their faith in a handful of dedicated engineers, 
a cantankerous cast-iron engine and steel railway lines which stretched for miles. 


Henry Booth was born in number 4 Rodney Street (theres a plaque fixed to the house) in 1789, the son of a corn 
merchant. He was educated at the Reverend Shepherd’ school in Gateacre. Booth’s involvement in the railways 
began in 1822 when he wrote a prospectus for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, of which he later became 
Secretary and President. His interest soon became an all-consuming passion and he worked closely with George and 
Robert Stephenson on the design of the Rocket. It is generally acknowledged that Booth has never received due credit 
for his work on the ground-breaking engine especially since his enthusiasm for a multi-tube boiler was an integral 
part of the success of the Rocket. Despite his lack of recognition, Booth went on to pioneer the radial-axle, the screw- 
coupling and spring buffers for railway carriages. 


The multi-talented Booth then turned his attention to ensuring that a future audience would be acquainted with the 
beginnings of the railways and in 1830 he wrote a book, still consulted today, which detailed the events leading up to 
the Liverpool to Manchester line and the characters who were involved. In 1847, Booth promoted the use of Greenwich 
Mean Time in the interests of railway timetables and went on to detail the beginnings of railway legislation. 


The Victorian industrialist has been much maligned in popular novels and films and is an easy subject for portrayal 
as a grasping despot, exploiting a downtrodden workforce, but the reality is that it was the energy and vision of men 
such as Booth who placed Victorian Britain at the forefront of the world. 


Booth married in 1812, to Ellen Crompton of Chorley Hall and went on to father three daughters and one son. He 
retired in 1859 and was awarded the handsome sum of 5,000 guineas for his services to the railways and later served 
as a Magistrate until his death in 1869 at Eastbourne Lodge, Princes Park — he was buried in Toxteth Chapel. 


Booths statue at the top of the staircase in St Georges Hall is a fitting tribute to a man who contributed so much to 
Victorian industry and was a prime-mover in the creation of the first passenger railway in the world. A closer look at 
Booths statue by W. Theed reveals some subtle inferences that the sculptor knew his subject well; a screw-coupling 
dangles from Booths left hand and hidden from sight, at the side of the plinth, a scroll has a delicate picture picked-out 
of the Rocket — a gentle nod to Booths involvement in a railway which was at the time, little more than the brainchild 
of a number of enthusiasts and eccentrics who went on to revolutionize the world. 
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Joseph Locke 


THE MAN WHO DROVE 
THE ROCKET 
& ROMANCE OF THE RAILWAYS 


Painting by 
Alan Fearnley, 
courtesy of Anthony 
Booth (descendant of \\s 

Henry Booth) 


Prologue 


All the contemporary accounts state that an engineer named Joseph Locke was 
the first man to drive Stephenson's Rocket and there is no reason to doubt that 
they are all correct; Locke was undoubtedly the perfect choice for the role of 
leading engineer in an occupation that was new to everyone. Born in Barnsley, 
Locke began work at the age of 13, carrying out various menial duties for a 
local surveyor, later progressing to working in his father's colliery as a clerk 
where he might have spent the rest of his days but for a chance visit by George 
Stephenson who offered him work in the Forth Foundry on Tyneside. It was at 
the Forth Foundry that Locke's latent abilities began to flourish and he quickly 
graduated into a first-class engineer and surveyor, working more and more 
often alongside both George and Robert Stephenson and shouldering greater 
responsibilities in the process. When the Rocket ran away with the Rainhill 
’ Trials and the Liverpool to Manchester railway was sanctioned, Locke was 
given the task of completing the first 10 miles of track including the Wapping 
and the Olive Mount Tunnels which turned out to be a major triumph for his 
skills and reputation. Locke was 25 years of age when he was chosen for 
the prestigious task of driving the Rocket - the best among a tiny coterie of 
engineers capable of handling the stupendous speeds of the locomotives. 
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But seventy years into the future, long after the railways were still a novelty 
and flying in the face of all the documented evidence, an octogenarian in lowa 
was famous for telling anyone who would listen that he was the first man to 
drive the Rocket. Most people put it down to a faulty memory but the old 
man hadn't always lived in Iowa and Joseph Locke hadn't always driven the 
Rocket. 


T here are times when a cruel and capricious fate brings together seemingly unrelated elements for no reason 
whatsoever - the results are often catastrophic. 


William Huskisson’s well-publicized feud with the Duke of Wellington which dragged on for years; Huskissons 
constant and unerring ability to place himself in harm’ way; the idiosyncratic design feature which ensured there 
was a braking system to each carriage and none whatsoever fitted to the locomotives; and finally, the carriage door 
designed to swing outwards - all of these things, so apparently disparate at the time, when looked at in retrospect were 
the proverbial accident-waiting-to-happen. 


Alternatively, inspected from a far darker and less prosaic point of view, it could be said that the as-yet-unnamed Gods 
of the Railway demanded a blood sacrifice and their victim was to be one of its High Priests. 


Trials and Tribulations 


‘| The Rainhill Trials was the catalyst which sparked the beginnings 
of the railways. When Stephenson's Rocket came in first past the 
©) winning post in the competition of 1829 at the breathtaking speed of 
#| 35 miles per hour (the House of Commons had bargained that 10 mph 
4 might be reached) the floodgates opened and all the latent ideas and 
ambitions that had been fermenting for many years came pouring out 
| and engineers and entrepreneurs everywhere were galvanized into 
an energetic race to build the first passenger rail system. William 
..| Huskisson was one of the prime movers, energized by the feats of 
. the Rocket; the engine was a proven winner and the next step was to 
build the track. 


) The track itself was nothing new - a small-scale track had been 
laid in Sheffield as early as 1776 and subsequently destroyed by 
the colliers who saw it as a threat to their jobs. The Coalbrookdale 
Foundry in Shropshire followed suit ten years later, and in 
1825, George Stephenson himself had supervised the laying of 
'}) a track between Stockton and Darlington. Like all evolutionary 
4] processes, the rudimentary tracks served as experiments for 


Lime Street tunnel 
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the finished product but the preceding tracks were miniscule compared 
to the projected works anticipated by the Liverpool to Manchester line. 
The laying of the track was in itself a major engineering feat given that the 
surveyors were forced to make their work as clandestine as possible. They 
were stoned and abused by canal workers, miners, farmers and virtually 
everyone who had (or thought they had) reason to fear the new technology 
and they were forced to work through the night by the light of lamps guarded 
by hired hard men. The "navigators" who followed the designated lines were 
too tough and too many to be bothered by agitators and hewed through solid 
sandstone, dug out peat moss, built bridges and sometimes glanced back at 
the iron rail snaking along in their wake - working like a "navvy" was an 
expression hard-earned. 


Hardman Earle 


Despite the difficulties, the following year saw the patrons of the rail system 
gathered together to celebrate the completion of the track and on the 14th 
June, 1830, Charles Lawrence (a future Lord Mayor) of nearby Wavertree 
Hall, John Moss, Joseph Sandars, Robert Gladstone, Henry Booth, and several 
others who had placed their faith in the new technology, came together to 
celebrate the laying of the metal lines between Manchester and Liverpool, 
totalling thirty-two and three-quarter miles in length. They then made a trial 
run to Manchester and back and returned confident in the success of their 
venture. 


Hardman Earle was also present as an ardent supporter of the rail system, 
so much so that he had sold his interests in all his other concerns, canals 
included, and invested heavily in the new technology. The Earle family had 
abandoned all interest in the slave-trade when the Slave Trade Act was passed 
in 1807 and Hardman was still only 15 years of age, but it is interesting to 
note that when the Rainhill Trials were beginning and the railway was still 
in its infancy, the Slavery Abolition Act of 1833 which banned slavery as an 
institution throughout Great Britain and its dominions, was still four years in 
the future. 


The celebration of the track-laying was a prelude to the true celebrations when 
the Grand Opening of the first passenger railway in the world was planned 
for Wednesday, the 15th September, 1830, which would be a colourful day 
of flag-waving and bands playing, in a well organized and well-publicized 
jamboree designed to give the project a flying start. While the invention of 
the steam-engine was revolutionary and the laying of the metal rails was an 
unprecedented novelty, the construction of the Moorish Arch was equally 
breathtaking and a tribute to the industry and engineering skills that had 
chiselled through the bedrock for miles. Taken in conjunction, the elements 
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William Huskisson 


that came together on that day formed a truly Empirical (in every sense of the 
word) celebration of the Industrial Revolution which was taking place in the 
heart of Liverpool. 


The day began brightly enough at Crown St. where in the early morning the 
engines awaited their passengers for the downhill run to Edge Hill. There 
were to be two sets of trains and carriages running parallel to each other - on 
one line were the Directors of the Railway and other distinguished guests 
including Sir Robert Peel, Charles Babbage, Prince Esterhazy, M.P's, Lord 
Mayors, Counts and Countesses, the V.I.P list was endless and they were all 
headed by the celebrated hero of Waterloo, the Prime Minister, the Duke 
of Wellington. The Duke was slightly ominously clad in mourning clothes 
which were hidden by a swirling, black cloak. The Duke's entourage was to 
consist of three carriages; the first carriage carried the band and the second 
carriage was for the Duke of Wellington and 40 guests, including William 
Huskisson and his wife, Emily, who had both stayed overnight as the guests 
of Charles Lawrence in Wavertree Hall. The Directors and other VIPs were in 
the third carriage - all of which was to be hauled by a single locomotive, the 
Northumbrian, driven by George Stephenson himself. The Duke's carriage was 
a grand affair; “superbly ornamented with Grecian scrolls, a gilt balustrade, a 
huge ottoman and a handrail surrounding the whole carriage. A 25ft. canopy 
covers the carriage so contrived to be lowered for travelling through the 
tunnels.” 


On the opposite track, there was a different arrangement altogether with 
six carriages containing no less than 700 people necessitating a whole 
convoy of steam-engines to move them. The Phoenix was driven by Robert 
Stephenson (the son of George Stephenson), the North Star by another Robert 
Stephenson (George Stephenson's brother), the Dart by Thomas Gooch, the 
Comet by William Allcard, the Meteor by Anthony Harding, the Arrow by 
Frederick Swanwick and of course the Rocket driven by Joseph Locke. The 
Rocket was immediately distinguishable, painted in a vivid, bright yellow. 


The arrangements were such that the trains would travel parallel to each other 
on opposite tracks so that the Directors and the Duke could comfortably see 
the quality and power of the passenger trains. There were to be occasional 
stops for refreshment and the trains would "pass and re-pass carriages" in 
order to fully appreciate the workings of the system and the power of the 
locomotives. 


When everything was ready and all passengers were aboard, Henry Booth 
lent his pistol to an official which was fired into the air giving the signal for 
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a cannon to be fired and the whole procession moved forward on its historic 
run. The cannon had inadvertently fired low and the cladding taken out the 
eye of a bystander but few in the throng of thousands gathered to watch the 
proceedings noticed in all the excitement. 


Reporters from The Liverpool Albion, reporting the event which came into 
print on the 20th of September, 1830, were ecstatic and visualised the event in 
terms that were recognizable to themselves and the general public: 


“As the jockeys by their horses before the race so were the engineers 
exercising their engines along the line - now running forwards and now 
running backwards. It was a most astonishing display of human power to 
behold a mere boy stationed on one of the so beautiful machines making a 
rush forward at the rate of 30 miles in the hour and then by merely touching a 
piece of machinery, checking its velocity and turning it back with as much, nay 
with more ease than he could hold back a well-trained horse.” 


Apart from the clear indication that the writer hasn't the slightest inkling of the 
workings of a steam-engine, the discerning reader may have noted the phrase: 
“a mere boy stationed on one of the so beautiful machines” and perhaps raised 
an eyebrow and put it down to the exuberance of the columnist. But the fact 
was that none of the previously named drivers could be described as a "mere 
boy" and certainly not the driver of the Rocket, Joseph Locke. 


As the day wore on, the carriages pulling the distinguished guests halted at 
Parkside to allow the Northumbrian to take on water and along with several 


The opening day others William Huskisson alighted for a rest. Even an experienced politician 
celebrations in front of the such as Huskisson must, as anyone of any sensitivity would, have been upset 
Moorish Arch by his long-standing schism with the Duke of Wellington - the man was 


after all a living legend and would command respect 
whether he was right or wrong. Nobody will ever 
4 know whether Huskisson planned to make his peace 
with the great man or did it on the spur of the moment 
but whichever was the case, in that moment all those 
seemingly random elements of some cruel plan came 
together to claim the life of William Huskisson. 


The Duke of Wellington was virtually alone when 
Huskisson made his fateful decision to approach the 
great man in his carriage and he was evidently pleased 
with the result when the pair were seen shaking 
mm hands, with the Duke leaning over to Huskisson who 
= was still outside the train along with several others. 
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The “pass and re-pass policy" of the trains had 
been carried out as instructed and was still in 
place while the Northumbrian was taking on 
water and in the days when passengers and public 
wandered around railway tracks unhindered, the 
drivers expected people to get out of the way 
of the locomotives. When a shout went up that 
an engine was approaching, everyone on the 
track scattered and found safety wherever they 
thought fit. Most of the passengers regained their 
carriages leaving only Huskisson and William 
Holmes on the track with a convoy of engines 
heading towards them with the Rocket in the 
The Rocket lead. Joseph Locke saw the two men and immediately threw the gear lever 
as ad museum piece into reverse, the only method of stopping the train and one which took many 
valuable seconds. The gap between the two engines when they passed was 
2 feet and Holmes leapt on the side of the carriage exhorting Huskisson to 
follow suit which he did. With the two men pressed against the carriage and 
the Rocket slowing down, there was no doubt that they would have both 
emerged safely from the ordeal, shaken but still safe - but Huskisson made a 
final decision which sealed his fate. Struggling desperately to obtain a better 
grip he took hold of the door handle and like a scene played out in slow- 
motion from his worst nightmare, the door swung slowly outwards and placed 

Huskisson directly into the path of the oncoming locomotive. 


The train ran over Huskisson's thigh and leg causing horrific damage which 
was reported in graphic detail by anyone who witnessed it and what had a few 
seconds before been a relaxed and pleasant interlude was at a stroke now a 
place of chaos and confusion. It soon became clear that poor Huskisson would 
have to be taken to a place where his wounds could be treated and with Joseph 
Locke in a state of shock, George Stephenson took the controls of the Rocket 
in order to transport the stricken man to Manchester. At speeds reaching an 
unprecedented 35 miles per hour Stephenson transported Huskisson to Eccles 
vicarage where he died the same evening earning the dubious accolade of 
being the first man to die under the wheels of a train. It was decided that it 
would be expedient to continue the journey to Manchester and the Phoenix 
and the North Star were hooked up to the three carriages allowing the now 
subdued convoy to move on to Manchester. 


Many of the observers to the dreadful accident recorded their observations and 
Lady Frances Sandon later wrote to a friend that “to her mind the Director of 
the Carriage (the driver) might not have gone at such a pace where the crowd 
was so great around the carriages ”’- she may have had a point. 
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Then as now, the letter pages of newspapers were full of correspondents 
who could always cast light into the darkness of our ignorance and TM 
wrote to the Liverpool Albion in no uncertain terms that train doors should 
swing inwards instead of outwards - none of which could bring back 
William Huskisson. But the one report that lingers was the Observer's 
harrowing description of Emily Huskisson's reaction; “Mrs Huskisson 
uttered a shriek of agony which none who heard it will ever forget.” 
The Liverpool Albion reported the accident in a later editorial: “White, the 
engineer of the Rocket saw the unfortunate gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) as 
the engine approached in a position of the most imminent danger and he 
immediately threw the machine aback but its train moved onwards several 
yards by its impetus before the operation of stopping it could be performed.” 


Readers of the Albion's account of the accident may have noticed another 
anomaly on the very first line where the driver of the Rocket was now said to be 
an engineer named White, a man whose name is not among any of the original 
drivers who set off that morning. That minority of readers who did notice the 
variances in the otherwise reliable reporting of the incidents probably made 
light of such trivialities and thought little of it. 


The day that had dawned so brightly for the new rail system ended in tragedy 
but the age of steam already had an impetus that was unstoppable and from that 
day onward the railway grew at a prodigious rate; the line still opened on the 
following day, carrying 130 passengers and taking | hour and 48 minutes each 
way. William Huskisson as a martyr of the Industrial Age was given a hero's 
funeral and the opening of the first passenger line in the world passed into 
history. And that's how it would have stayed but for a hand-written scrapbook 
and an old man in Iowa. 


The Story in the Scrapbook 


The opening paragraph of the scrapbook baldly stated that: "The driver of the 
first passenger train in England was a youth called Edward Entwistle who was 
born at Tyldesley Banks near Wigan in 1815" which was intriguing enough 
but it then went on to fill in the gaps. According to the faded document. 
the young boy with the fine old Lancashire name of Edward Entwistle had 
begun work at the age of 11 as an apprentice in the machine shops of the 
Bridgewater Trust in Manchester where the Rocket was in process of being 
built under the direction of George Stephenson. Stephenson was looking 
for a driver for the Rocket and Entwistle was recommended to him by his 
foreman. On the Sunday preceding the opening of the railway, Stephenson 
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Edward Entwistle 


and Entwistle boarded the Rocket and spent the day up and down the line 
teaching the apprentice to drive the engine after which Entwistle accompanied 
Stephenson and the other drivers when the opening ceremony took place on 
the Wednesday of the 15th September. All the indications are that the several 
engineers took turns at driving the Rocket which now makes sense of the 
anomalies in the Liverpool Albion's reports. Entwistle was fortunate that he 
was not the one on the footplate when the accident to Huskisson took place 
and the scrapbook stated unequivocally that "it was Entwistle's hand on the 
throttle for the whole of the return journey from Manchester to Liverpool." 


The line opened for business on the following day and incredible for one so 
young and fulfilling every schoolboy's dream for centuries to come, Edward 
Entwistle was at the throttle for each leg of the journey and it remained that 
way for the following three years. Two round trips per day, every day of the 
week, with an increasing number of passengers, Edward Entwistle drove the 
Rocket for three whole years. He may have remained driving trains for the 
rest of his life but the strain became too much for the young lad and he lost 
his nerve. Stephenson stepped in at this stage and ensured that Entwistle was 
found a new placing as Second Engineer on one his firm's coastal steamers 
where the young man finished his 7 year apprenticeship and recovered his 
health. 


At the age of 22, Entwistle emigrated to America and secured work at a dollar a 
day on a steamer called the 7roy plying its trade along the Hudson River to Long 
Island Sound. When the Zroy was condemned as unseaworthy, Entwistle was 
given permission to remove the engines which he set up ashore as rolling mills. 


In 1844, Entwistle travelled to Chicago and for the following 12 years found 
work ashore in charge of stationary engines. He returned to the water in 
conjunction with a partner named Perrier and ran a ship named the Rossile, 
one of the first propellor driven steamers on the Great Lakes. 


From Chicago, Entwistle moved on to his final destination spending 33 years 
looking after and maintaining the engines of barge mills - one of them was 
Ankery Mills where he stayed for 21 years. At the age of 74, which was 
quite an age in those days, Entwistle retired to a farm he had purchased 40 
years earlier and at the age of 81 he personally supervised and worked on 
the new farm buildings. Although Entwistle had lived a long and productive 
life, in his latter days, his greatest pride was in relating the days when he 
drove the Rocket and in his own prideful words; “Having been the first man 
to drive a passenger engine and so inaugurate a method of locomotion which 
revolutionised the world.” 
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On 24" May, 1896, the New York Times reprinted an article from the Chicago 
Record detailing Entwistle’s life and his career as the engineer aboard the 
Rocket. 


The Origin of the Story 


The story of Edward Entwistle first came to light in an article written by Frank 
Hird for Lancashire Stories, circa late 1800s and published by J.C. and E.C. 
Jack and was read with interest by Charles R. Hand. Hand was so taken with 
the story that he contacted the author of the article who happened to be with 
the British Expeditionary Force in France at the time. Nevertheless, Frank 
Hird gave Hand the following information: 


"T found the facts concerning Edward Entwistle in an interesting collection of 
scrap -books dealing with Lancashire which I obtained from the Manchester 
bookseller Cross - a collection made by a well-known Manchester architect 
who was a member of the local Literary Society. I remember being vastly 
struck by the story of Entwistle in the scrapbook and its difference from the 
story usually told as to the actual driver of the first passenger train." 


Whether the story is true or not is open to conjecture and although there are 
anomalies in the Albion's account it is true to say that there is also one in the 
Entwistle story - the Rocket was not built in the foundries of the Bridgewater 
Trust but in Stephenson's workshops in Newcastle-on-Tyne. However, the 
writer is obviously not a professional historian so that doesn't mean to say 
that the whole thing is a fabrication - in fact there would seem to be little 
point in constructing such an elaborate falsehood which was not written for 
publication anyway. 


History is full of forgotten heroes and villains and revisionism is turning 
into a cottage industry but there's something which rings true about the story 
of Edward Entwistle. If he was indeed the original driver of Stephenson's 
Rocket then he was undoubtedly an unsung hero of the dawning Age of 
Steam and his story adds to the already rich romance of the railways. 
When locomotives were an innovation drivers were few and far between and 
Stephenson would have been anxious to ensure that he had enough drivers for 
the procession on the Grand Opening which may explain his tutoring of the 15 
year old Entwistle on the preceding Wednesday. Perhaps he saw the lad as a 
driver in reserve or perhaps he had some special aptitude added to which, there 
was nothing unusual in children as young as 12 working in heavy industry. 
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An early sketch of 
Huskisson's tomb in 
St. James's cemetery 

note the railings which 
do not exist today 


Another possible scenario is that Edward Entwistle did play some part in 
driving the numerous locomotives which populated the line in the years 
following the inauguration ceremony and at some stage drove the Rocket. He 
would perhaps have only realised in later life just what a momentous era in 
history he had been involved in and embellished his role in the proceedings. 


Whatever is true or not true, it never seemed to occur to Entwistle that he 
should have been everlastingly grateful that he wasn't driving the Rocket when 
it hurtled down on William Huskisson. 


Postscript 


Carriages to the Crown Street terminus were hauled from Edge Hill by cable 
and returned by gravity. On the day of the Grand Opening, when the passengers 
were all safely in their carriages the brakes were released and they ran through 
a 300 yard tunnel where the locomotives were waiting to be linked up. 
Lime Street station opened in 1836 and took the place of the Crown Street 
terminal. 


The fabled Moorish Arch was demolished in the 1860s, joining the long litany 
of Liverpool architectural heritage consigned to the scrap-heap. Liverpool 
has always had a disturbing tendency towards dyslexia when it comes to 
the architecture of the city, consistently mistaking the words "priceless" and 
"worthless" and invariably choosing the wrong one. 


William Huskisson was laid to rest in St. James' Cemetery which had opened the 
previous year. John Foster Jr designed 
both the cemetery and Huskisson's neo- 
classical tomb and Foster's gravestone 
lies immediately behind the monument, 
_ both of them in the shadow of the 
Anglican Cathedral. There was a statue, 
within the mausoleum, of Huskisson 
in the stance of a senator cum Grecian 
orator which was sculpted by John 
@ Gibson but sadly the statue was removed 
; in the 1960s when vandalism threatened 
%_ its safety. A bronze replica of the original 
Se stood outside the Custom House from 
3) 1847 until the building was struck by a 

bomb in the May Blitz nearly a century 
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later. Relocated to Princes Avenue in 
1954, the statue was badly damaged 
during the Toxteth Riots and was taken 
to the Conservation Centre for safety. 


Huskisson was elected as member for 
Chichester in 1812 and a fine statue by 
Carew has him once again depicted in 
the robes of a Roman senator. There's 
] T ak: *| also another memorial to Huskisson 
Sarsife AAI hh’ oe _ = in Pimlico Gardens, London, by John 

SR TR cite 4a Gibson - the statue is often mistaken 
281 for Huskisson himself but is in fact 
| a Roman senator standing guard over 
William Huskisson's tomb. 


Joseph Locke was severely shaken by 
the death of Huskisson and although 
The Lion locomotive with today driving the Rocket towards the halted train could be interpreted as 
Edge Hill Station in the Jacking in judgement, circumstances alter cases and his actions cannot be 
background. judged by today's standards. Locke was acting under instruction, there were 
no safety procedures in place and passengers and passers-by were allowed to 

wander freely around the tracks. 


Locke, who was an extremely talented individual, continued to work with 
the Stephensons and up until the 1840s was still surveying railway routes 
throughout England, France and Holland. He continued to drive trains into 
his old age and once drove Napoleon the Third from London to Southampton 
and back again. In 1847, he was made MP for Honiton in Devon and was 
acknowledged as one of the pioneers of the railways although his reputation 
was always diminished by being in the shadow of the Stephensons. There 
was some irony attached to an accident he suffered in France in 1855, when 
accompanied by Thomas Brassey on surveying work, Locke suffered a double 
fracture to his leg when a beam fell on him. The doctors advised amputation but 
Locke refused preferring to limp for the rest of his days until his death in 1860. 


Nothing could stop the railways after Stephenson had shown the way 
and rail systems sprang up all over the country and then throughout the 
world. A picture of the Lion painted in 1848 by Petrie even in that short 
time illustrates the speed that trains were evolving. The Lion is sleeker 
and faster than the Rocket and is the prototype of every steam engine that 
followed. In the background is Edge Hill station which has also evolved 
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into a solid, Victorian version of everything that a railway station should be. 
Edge Hill is generally acknowledged to be the first passenger railway station 
in the world, although the managers of the Manchester terminus will dispute 
this claim vigorously. The Manchester station is housed within the precincts 
of the Museum of Science and Industry and is an admirable reproduction of 
the station as it was when it was first constructed. The engineers have also 
built a beautifully crafted reproduction of the Planet locomotive which takes 
tourists on trips during the summer months. 


Bias Carlyle '’s definitive account of the French Revolution was published in 1837, in the same year that the 
eighteen year old Victoria came to the throne of England and inherited an Empire upon which “the sun never set.” 
Carlyle had written his monolithic book in pen and ink during innumerable candle-lit hours of painstaking effort and it 
was the second time that he had done so. The first completed manuscript no longer existed, as Carlyle had taken it to a 
friends house and left it for his approval, and it was there that over a period of several mornings that the housekeeper 
found it to be perfect for lighting the fires in the house. Carlyle was devastated and there were angry words spoken 
but in the fullness of time he wearily began again. 


Charles R. Hands s History of Edge Hill, was completed 75 years after Carlyle s disaster and there is no comparison 
regarding literary quality or overall importance but it does remain as fragile as Carlyle s manuscript because Hands 's 
“History” was also written by hand; in fact it was in a completely literal sense — hand written. There is something 
extremely personal about opening a hand-written document and an inescapable affinity to an author who knew that 
someone, somewhere in the future, would be curious enough to peep into his world. Within the fading pages, the 
instinct to write down what he perceived to be valuable and preserve it for a future age is palpable and both Carlyle 


and Hand and all the others like them, yearned to reach across the years to contact an audience that they would never 
know, the pains that they took to do so are a measure of their diligence. 


Charles R. Hands Edge Hill is a rural suburb of Liverpool where crinolined ladies and bewhiskered gents admired 
the flowers in the Botanic Gardens, where Joseph Williamson pursued his subterranean eccentricities and the rolling 
fields were dotted with rustic churches and Georgian mansions. In the later chapters, the railway is an exciting addi- 
tion to the area and as housing begins to infringe upon the rural quality of Edge Hill the “History” ends abruptly at 
the beginning of the Great War. 


Charles R. Hands was born in Wavertree Road on the 12th July, 1859, and on completion of his apprenticeship with 
a printing firm, he set up in business as a printer in his own right as Hand and Co. He later became a publisher, a 
local historian and antiquarian. During his lifetime, Hand witnessed the rusticated Edge Hill overrun by legions of 
émigrés from the city centre slums, the fields covered over with tarmac and paving and the whole area turned into an 
outpost of the Industrial Revolution. Although he lived until 1939, Hand never up-dated his “History” and it remains 
fixed in a time which seems almost mythical now. 
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FINDING FELICIA 


FELICIA HEMANS (1793-1835) 
THE FORGOTTEN POETESS 


Childhood 


Felicia Dorothea Browne was six years of age when The Battle of the Nile 
took place in 1799 and the whole country celebrated one of the defining naval 
battles of the Napoleonic wars. Childhood impressions are very strong and 
even though the young Felicia would have only vaguely understood what was 
happening at such a young age, she later invoked the memories in a vivid and 
poignant poem which served to illustrate how strongly it had affected her. The 
poem was called Casabianca and it told of an incident during The Battle of 
the Nile. 


The Battle of the Nile (1799) 


When the young Napoleon Bonaparte returned fresh from his victories in Italy 
to be feted by the whole of Paris, his masters in The Directory were wary 
of his brashness and his latent power so when he himself proposed his next 
campaign, they readily agreed. If they had taken time to reflect, the members 
of the Directory would have seen that Napoleon's proposal was a laughably 
naive, boys-own adventure dressed up as a vague attempt to thwart British 
plans in India. 


With characteristic zeal, Napoleon quickly gathered a fleet at Toulon consisting 
of thirteen ships of the line, four frigates and a host of transports to carry an 
army of 31,000 soldiers. Another army of engineers, botanists, archaeologists, 
civil servants, doctors and artists also gathered as an accompanying scientific 
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Contemporary painting of 
the Battle of the Nile, 
Ist August, 1798 
by English painter 
George Arnauld 
(1763 - 1841) 


expedition. The armada was presided over by Admiral Brueys who sailed 
in L'Orient which was at the time the biggest warship in existence and his 
captain was named Casabianca. 


The fleet sailed across the Atlantic and 
almost as an afterthought anchored at Malta 
where they set about looting everything they 
could lay their hands on and finally landed 
at Alexandria in July, 1799. 


Two great battles in the shadow of the 
Pyramids comprehensively defeated the 
Mameluke cavalry and Napoleon set about 
shaping the conquered countryside into 
his vision of what he thought it should be 
(a characteristic of Napoleon throughout 
his life was that he shaped his environment 
in his own fashion whether it was a nation 
or a drawing-room). The scientists were 
themselves busy with the exotic new world 
around them and if there was one good thing 
that came out of the Egyptian Campaign 
it was the commencement of Egyptology 
which carries on to this day. Vivant Denon 
catalogued artefacts to be carried back to 
France which later formed the beginning of 
the Egyptian collection in the Louvre (Denon was to be the first curator) while 
a group of soldiers discovered lying in the sand what would later be the key 
to Champollion's deciphering hieroglyphics - the Rosetta Stone, now in the 
British Museum. 


The French fleet in the meanwhile remained in Aboukir Bay, anchored in 
positions which were to soon have fatal repercussions. Broueys had placed 
his ships in such a way that they were too far from shore to have the advantage 
of shore batteries and obligingly left enough sea between land and ships to 
be attacked from both sides. In an age when the broadside was the cutting 
edge of naval warfare it was asking for trouble and it wasn't long in coming. 
Nelson deployed his ships to come in on both sides of the anchored French fleet 
and his Band of Brothers in the Goliath, Vanguard, Bellerephon, Leander and 
Swiftsure blasted the French ships incessantly. The battle went on through the 
night and the French ships were pounded unmercifully until morning found 
that four ships had escaped and the remainder were either sunk or aground. 
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Two thousand French sailors died and three thousand were taken prisoner in 
what was a complete disaster for French naval power and could be described 
as Napoleon's sea-going Moscow débacle. 


L'Orient 


Felicia was in her thirties when she recalled her childhood memories of the 
incident - but it wasn't the feats of arms that she remembered and it wasn't 
Nelson's glorious victory that she recalled; her romantic soul had polarised 
around the plight of a young French boy caught up in the maelstrom of the 
battle. 


L'Orient was the flagship of the French fleet, seemingly indestructible and 
carrying Admiral Brueys, the fleet commander. Every ship in the British fleet 
wanted the prestige of sinking L'Orient but it was the Swiftsure which was her 
main protagonist and the battle between the two was long and hard. Admiral 
Brueys had lost both legs but directed operations from an armchair on deck 
and such was the ferocity of the fighting it has become legendary in French 
naval folklore. Brueys was finally killed by a cannonball but the fight went 
on with attacking ships unable to get too close as the heat from the burning 
ship was causing the pitch between the seams to melt. Brouey's Captain, 
Casabianca, lay below dead and in all the confusion of falling masts, blazing 
fires and flying cannonballs his 12 year old son remained aboard the dying 
ship agonising whether he should leave his father's body or remain faithful to 
the end. 


The decision was made for him when the ship blew up taking 3 million in 
Maltese gold to the bottom of the sea - the explosion was heard over 20 miles 
away and there was a stunned silence throughout both fleets at the enormity 
and the nature of the loss. 


Casabianca 


It was the comparatively trivial incident of the French boy's quandary that 
moved Felicia to write what is undoubtedly her most memorable poem and the 
sympathy of a little girl for a small boy caught up in a nightmare beyond his 
imagination was recalled years later via the pen of the adult Felicia Hemans. 
As the lines resonate down the centuries, they are as poignant today as the day 
they were first written: 
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Wolstenholme Square 
by Herdman 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled, 

The flame that lit the battle's work, 
Shone him o'er the dead 

He called aloud “say, father say, 

If yet my task is done?” 

He knew not that the Chieftain lay, 
Unconscious of his son 


Childhood Days 


Felicia Hemans was born Felicia Dorothea Browne in 1793 at 72 Duke Street 
(now 118). At that time Duke Street was an upper class road with Georgian 
Houses on both sides and a tree-lined walkway on the northern side, backing 
onto the classy Wolstenholme Square. It was a short walk from the bustling 
docks on one side and the tranquillity of St. James' Mount on the other - 150 
years later to be the site of the Anglican cathedral. 


Felicia's father, George Browne, was a native of County Cork who arriving in 
Liverpool caught up in a flurry of patriotic fervour for the Napoleonic Wars, 
found himself instead a married man with a family and a post in a mercantile 
merchant's office. Felicia's mother, whose maiden name was Felicity Wagner, 
was born in Wolstenholme Square which was another prestigious area backing 
onto Duke Street. Her father belonged to the mercantile firm of Fahrer and 
Wagner and he had the distinction of acting as Venetian Consul. The house 
in Duke Street that backed onto Felicity’s family home happened to be the 
home of the Bellingham family and on May 11th, 1812, John Bellingham 
shot and killed Prime Minister, 
Spencer Perceval, earning himself 
the dubious distinction of being the 
murderer of the only Prime Minister 
in England to have ever been 
assassinated. Bellingham's family 
<4 were distraught and were comforted 
Peal by Felicia's family throughout the 
court procedures and Bellingham's 
subsequent conviction and hanging. 


| Felicia's poetry has been described 

| as “Often melancholy but seldom 
| morbid” and perhaps the clues lie 
in her very early years; to all intents 
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and purposes, living in a fine house in a prestigious area with a lucrative post 
literally on his doorstep, George Browne had struck it rich but the year that 
Felicia was born he found himself caught up in what was Liverpool's Wall 
Street Crash. There was in the year of 1793 an unforeseen financial crisis 
throughout the city which resulted among other things in the city printing 
its own banknotes (a £5 note of the period was auctioned in London for 
£200 in 1995) - a completely unprecedented situation in the thriving seaport. 
The extent of the crash was so far-reaching that even previously fireproof 
mercantile firms were affected and George Browne suddenly found himself 
bankrupt. 


With the only bread-winner in severe financial straits the house went up for 
sale, the furniture was auctioned off and a severely traumatised Mrs Browne 
took to her bed where she remained for many months afterwards. It was 
reported that the incoming tenant, a Mr Cornelius Bourne, was "severely 
inconvenienced" as she was unable to be moved and this was seven months 
later. The following year found the family in Bold Street and at some stage the 
Brownes were reported to have moved house once again. There's no doubt that 
Mrs Browne and her children had fallen upon hard times and it was probably 
scant consolation that there was an underclass of thousands living in squalor 
and experiencing deprivation far worse than the Brownes would ever know 
but all things are relative and for the previously well-to-do family it must have 
been humiliating to be dependent upon the charity and goodwill of others. 
The house that they moved into was the home of the Nicholson family of 
Richmond Row which was in those days one of the finest areas of the city. 
Mr Nicholson duly became Lord Mayor of Liverpool in 1813, long after the 
Brownes had left. The house itself was once a well-known tavern called the 
Three Loggerheads which had an extensive garden and was popular for miles 
around. The Inn sign had a painting of two idiotic-looking patrons with the 
inscription "We Three Loggerheads Be" and when anyone asked where the 
third was, the inevitable answer was that the onlooker made up the third. The 
Three Loggerheads had been sold and the premises converted into the house 
which the Brownes stayed in - in later days, it was converted back into a 
tavern and re-named “The Loggerheads Revived”. Felicia was reputed to 
have taken her first stumbling steps at writing when she would have been 
aged seven or thereabouts and a guest of the Nicholson family and her first 
poem, On My Mother s Birthday, spoke eloquently of the strong bond between 
herself and her mother. 


It's difficult today to envisage the area around St. Anne Street as being 


anything but a nondescript through road to Great Homer Street Market but it 
is a fact that from around 1780 onwards, this whole area was one of the finest 
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neighbourhoods in Liverpool. For years there has been an ancient Georgian 
house, standing forlorn amidst the wasteland of indifferent architecture and 
functional concrete slabs which go to make up the present-day St.Anne Street; 
the steps are worn and the Georgian columns are peeling but it still catches 
the eye as something far removed from its modern mediocre surrounds and is 
the last crumbling reminder of the aristocratic neighbourhood this once was. 
Georgian houses had an elegance and style and a slight hauteur which spoke 
volumes about their owners and St. Anne Street, Richmond Row, Christian 
Street and Soho Street nestled near to a pond at the bottom of an Everton 
Brow which led to rows of picturesque cottages reminiscent of a Cornish 
fishing village. Even in its final days of dereliction, the house speaks of a 
more genteel way of life and others round about harboured doctors, surgeons, 
merchants and businessmen - Liverpool's finest, whose names are recalled in 
neighbourhoods and streets such as Overton, Ackers, Gregson and Richmond. 
The house is an understated reminder of the transience of wealth and fortune 
and like many others throughout the city, stands in silent condemnation of the 
surrender of the city’s heritage to modern mediocrity. 


Although The Browne's version of poverty was a far cry from the workhouse, 
it is worth noting that it was an age when in general, women just did not 
go out to work, there were no mechanisms in place to help a single parent 
and women were never trained for anything more than domesticity. Given 
the circumstances, it was little wonder that the family's continuing financial 
problems caused them to decamp to Gwyrch near Abergele, forty miles into 
North Wales where it was cheaper to live. The sequence of events is a little 
blurred but it seems that twelve months afterwards, Felicia's mother and the 
children went to live in Bronwhylfa, St Asaph. According to all reports, 
Felicia's father vanished in the direction of Canada and disappeared from all 
of their lives forever, leaving his wife, Felicity and their seven children to fend 
for themselves (Felicia was born fifth). 


A Welsh Idyll 


It was during her life in rural Wales which she loved so much that Felicia 
continued to write the poetry which would always be such apart of her life. It 
can only be surmised as to why she felt moved to pick up her pen at such a tender 
age but it's not too difficult to picture a sensitive child with a father who had 
absconded and a neurotic mother, turning in on herself amidst all the domestic 
turmoil. There’s no doubt that Felicia found the world a frightening place and 
she was always subject to other people’s barbs; she once heard someone remark - 
“that child is not made for happiness, her colour comes and goes too fast” 
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] which upset her and stayed with her for many years. For a long time, she 
‘| refused to have her ears pierced as she was afraid of the pain and it was 
clear that Felicia often withdrew from the world finding an expression of her 
emotions by way of her poetry. Once she started the words flowed and she was 
_| still writing poetry when in 1808 her work from the age of eight to fifteen was 
collated and printed in Liverpool in a volume by G. F. Harris on behalf of T. 
_ | Cadell and W. Davies of The Strand, London. The publication was subscribed 
J by 1,000 Liverpool people including William Roscoe. Her new home became 
a haven of peace and she used to sit on a fallen tree trunk by the river near 
Pont Dafydd, Escob. In later years when Felicia had become famous, it was 
pointed out as the poetess's favourite spot until floods washed the tree trunk 
| away. Felicia's first published works were met with a mixed reception with 
- the harshest of the criticism coming from people who made no allowance for 
Contemporary painting _ the fact that her verses were written in childhood and adolescence but it didn't 

of Felicia halt the flow of words which became prolific and she wrote of everything and 
everyone that affected her. 


Her home in Wales came in for special attention with a book of poems called 
Welsh Melodies which paid homage to the Welsh way of life and Cader Idris 
acknowledged as the best of the selection. Her style was unreservedly flowery 
and romantic which was very much in keeping with the times and it brought 
her to the attention of two other great romantics, Lord Byron and Percy 
Bysshe Shelley; Byron proclaimed himself an admirer and carried Felicia's 
poems around with him and Shelley began a regular correspondence. Byron 
and Shelley might have been romantics but they were hardly pillars of the 
establishment - Byron was a womaniser and Shelley had earned a reputation 
as a loose cannon from his university days. As a young girl it's easy to see 
how Felicia's head could have been turned by adulation from these handsome 
young men and a touch of “wildness” may have just added a little spice to 
any potential relationship but Felicia's mother, recovered from her bout of 
neurosis and swiftly put an end to any thoughts Felicia might have had in that 
direction. In light of how Byron and Shelley finished up she acted entirely 
correctly but it's interesting to speculate how Felicia's sensitive nature would 
have reacted to a liaison with either man. 


Contemporary painting . 
of Felicia Marriage 


Consistently, Felicia put down in verse her thoughts upon events which 
touched her - she wrote Jo The New Born for the child of her eldest brother 
and when two of her other brothers entered the army she was inspired to pen 
England and Spain; Or Valour and Patriotism (1808). Casabianca was one 
of the very few times that she wrote about reminiscences of the past. 
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Bust of Felicia in Dove 
Cottage, former home of 
Wordsworth and now the 
Wordsworth Museum 
in Grasmere 


Felicia's brothers served in Spain during the Peninsular War under Sir John 
Moore and she was just 18 years of age when she was introduced to another 
officer from the Peninsular War, Captain Alfred Hemans. The relationship 
flourished and in 1812 the couple were married and set up home in St.Asaph. 
During the following six years, a seemingly loving relationship saw five sons 
born to the couple but in 1818 Captain Hemans took himself off to live in Rome. 
Reasons for the break up have never been fully explained (it was rumoured 
that financial difficulties were to blame) but what is immediately apparent is 
that history had repeated itself and just like her mother Felicia was left to fend 
for herself with a young family to take care of. From this time onward, her 
poetry changed from a whimsical and absorbing hobby to a means of making 
a living and her output increased accordingly. Fortunately, her work sold well 
and with it came celebrity and fame with The English Sappho and Literary 
Lioness the usual two soubriquets she enjoyed. The poems she turned out 
were in complete accordance with the romantic ideals of the age she lived in 
and although some of her stanzas may seem today to be a little verbose and 
overdone they were completely normal to her readers then. The poems she 
wrote in her days in Wales are undoubtedly her best work - He Never Sailed 
Again, and The Better Land (a favourite of Florence Nightingale), The Storm 
Painter in His Dungeon and The Forest Sanctuary were popular then and still 
are today in many quarters. 


There is a paradox to Felicia's work in that although the verses are unvaryingly 
couched in flowery prose and they often take some time to reach the point, 
many of her themes are of serious matters. Wordsworth was an admirer but 
said much the same thing in a critique of her work which stated there were 
“too many flowers and not enough fruit.” On the other hand George Eliot 
thought The Forest Sanctuary was “exquisite.” 


Felicia's life continued in this way for the following nine years in which time 
she consolidated her reputation nationally and internationally; the Americans 
had taken to their hearts a poem called The Landing of The Pilgrim Fathers 
which was of obvious appeal and remains today a standard text in many 
American schools. In fact, just that one poem makes Felicia far better known 
abroad than in her own country. 


Return to Liverpool 
The death of Felicia's mother in 1827, marked a dramatic change in the lives 


of the whole family. Felicia expressed her emotions outwardly in the usual 
manner composing Hymn By The Sick-Bed of a Mother but it could not allay 
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her extreme grief and from that point on she was never in good health. The 
two eldest boys went to live with their father in Rome and for reasons that 
have never been explained but were possibly to have been to do with her 
remaining son’s education, Felicia decided to return to Liverpool and in 1828 
at the age of 35 she left her beloved Wales never to return. The return journey 
by coach was not a happy event and Felicia covered her face with her cloak 
telling her sons to let her know when her home was no longer in sight. 


Felicia's new home was situated in what was then the picturesque village of 
Wavertree which was considered to be hardly a part of Liverpool at all. In 
those days, the village had a chocolate-box, cobblestone, Dickensian beauty 
and traces of the old village can be seen today in the worn sandstone steps, 
the hidden cottages and the odd bay-window. The house itself was a pleasant, 
Georgian, sandstone house standing in its own grounds with the walls of the 
front garden reaching as far as the road. It was during this period that Felicia 
travelled to the Lake District, spending time with Wordsworth at Mount 
Rydal in 1830 where she also met the Duc de Chartres. Evidently Felicia and 
Wordsworth were kindred spirits and Felicia was moved to say of her friend 
in a letter; 


"There is a daily beauty in his life which is in such lovely harmony with his 
poetry that I am thankful to have witnessed and felt it. He gives me a good 
deal of his society, reads to me, walks with me, leads my pony when I ride and 
I begin to talk with him as a sort of paternal friend. The whole of this morning 
he kindly passed in reading to me a great deal from Spenser and afterwards his 
own Laodamia, my favourite, Tintern Abbey and many of those noble sonnets 
which you so likewise enjoy. Yesterday evening he walked beside me as I 
rode on a long and lovely mountain path high above Grasmere Lake. I was 
much interested by his shewing me, carved deep into the rock, as we passed, 
the initials of his wife's name inscribed there many years ago by himself; and 
the dear old man like Old Mortality renews them from time to time. I could 
scarcely help exclaiming Esto Perpetua! 


She also travelled to meet her brother who had also had a distinguished career 
and was by this time Sir Thomas Henry Browne, and a previous trip in 1829 
saw her meeting Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford which inspired A Farewell to 
Abbotsford. In the spring of that year, she took a trip across the Mersey with 
her three sons to the little sea-side town of Seacombe which entranced her and 
she wrote to a friend that she loved the beach and the "thousand of sails and 
streamers glancing and gleaming past" on the river. 
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Felicia's house in Wavertree 


*-' Tt has been said that Felicia didn't like 
Liverpool but if that's true and if Felicia 
‘ missed her home in Wales and found 
2° it difficult to adjust to her new home 

- then it has to be said that it would be 
‘- hard to sympathise - Wavertree then 
was picture-postcard beautiful and she 
was never short of visitors. It is quite 
probable that it was not Wavertree that 
she disliked but the constant stream of 
visitors both welcome and unwelcome. 
She was at this time a celebrated 
member of the literatii and as such her 
= home became a salon for the rich and 
famous and included among others William Roscoe’s son John, Dr Bowring, 
a Miss Jewsbury, a Miss Parr and Mrs Lawrence from nearby Wavertree Hall. 
Perhaps she could have lived with this kind of celebrity but there were also 
constant incursions into her garden by hosts of well-wishers and tourists who 
thought nothing of taking sprigs from her garden or pebbles as souvenirs. 
It seems that American visitors to the city also made a point of making the 
excursion to Felicia's home and to a lover of serenity and peace it was all very 
tedious. Felicia did make attempts to become part of the community and true 
to her lifelong habit, she composed On visiting a Girls School at the hour of 
Evening Prayer after a trip to the Wavertree Girls Academy. 


a a —— Tee 


In 1831, after three years of life in Wavertree Felicia moved to Dublin to be 
near to one of her brothers. Her failing health possibly prompted the move and 
from that time onward she slowly failed until in 1835 she died at the early age 
of forty one years. Her death was attributed to a weak heart caused by a bout 
of rheumatic fever in her childhood. 


Felicia Remembered 


As a poetess, Felicia Hemans has the singular reputation of being immortalized 
by asingle line. The average Liverpudlian is unaware that Felicia ever existed 
and any mention of Casabianca is more likely to be vaguely associated with 
Morocco but most people know the line The Boy Stood on The Burning Deck 
even if it’s only via the many variations placed on the second line. 


Apart from Casabianca and The Pilgrim Fathers which is revered in America, 
Felicia's poetry is an acquired taste beloved of romantics and lovers of arcane 
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adjectives from a by-gone age. Her poetry has a medieval feel to it and retains 
a romanticized and sometimes adolescent vision of a world peopled by 
"maidens and rose-bowers", "vernal streams and chastened hearts", "crimson 
luscious cherries and vines luxurious berries", and so on. Nevertheless, her 
poetry has touched many people all over the world and she retains a small but 


fiercely staunch following. 


St Anne's Church is right in the heart of the city of Dublin and there is a tasteful 

and simple tablet commemorating Felicia. St Asaph's Cathedral, which is 
incidentally the smallest Cathedral in the country, has a similar memorial and 
there is a marble bust of the poet in Dove Cottage, the Wordsworth Museum 
in Grasmere. 


Felicia Forgotten 


The house where Felicia was born, no. 118 Duke Street, is still standing and 
remains one of a row of terraced Georgian houses. The house next door is 
used as offices and has been immaculately restored but Felicia's birthplace 
in 2009 is sadly dilapidated and has stood empty for years but is still 
recognizable as the place where Felicia Hemans's life was once celebrated. 


In 1899, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Liverpool unveiled a plaque on 
the front of the poetess's house, inspired, designed and paid for by her admirers 
in the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society. The plaque combined the 
Rose of Lancaster and the Wheatsheaf of Cheshire in relief on a background 
of dark green Della Robbia pottery. Her grandson, Alfred Hemans was invited 
to the ceremony but was unable to attend due to an accident, however, in the 
same year he passed the manuscript of The Forest Sanctuary into the 
safekeeping of Liverpool Public Library along with 18 unpublished 
stanzas and Felicia's revisions. The manuscript of the Treasures of the 
Deep was also given into the Library's care. 


The Lord Mayors 
presentation 


| There are some rusted screws which once held the plaque in place but 
#| the plaque itself has disappeared and there is no indication whatsoever 
y*~ that a poetess who was once courted by Shelley, admired by Byron 
a\- and befriended by Wordsworth, ever lived here. 


The house in no 17 Wavertree Rd no longer exists which is a mystery 
in view of the fact that similar houses of identical age still stand 
# and are in good condition to the rear, side and front of Felicia's old 
home. In 1936, the Liverpool Post printed the following article; 
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“The house in Wavertree, once the home of Mrs Hemans, the poetess and a 
mecca for American pilgrims is to let. It bears no historical identification 
and prospective tenants are unaware of its literary associations.” 
The following year, the Evening Express columnist wrote “How forlorn it 
looks” and complained that there was no identification. In 1958, the house had 
gone “engulfed by the tide of nondescript urban expansion” as the Liverpool 
Post put it. Later on, it was the local Postmaster who identified Felicia's old 
home - he had lived next door for many years. 


Even now there are local residents who remember Mrs Hemans’ old house and 
not one of them would have exchanged it for the drab filling station that now 
stands in its place. 


Liverpool must be rich in poets and celebrities if it has nothing to recall a 
poetess who was courted by Shelley, admired by Byron and befriended by 
Wordsworth. There was once a street called Hemans Street in Toxteth but 
apart from that, the fact remains that in the whole of the city there is not one 
memorial to Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 
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LITTLE AMERICA 


& DUKE STREET BOARDING HOUSE 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) 


The 1850s were undoubtedly the most memorable decade in the life of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Prior to this most auspicious time in his life, Hawthorne 
had spent much of his time alternating between the pragmatism of earning a 
living (his father had died when Nathaniel was only four years of age) and in 
his leisure time pursuing his life-long quest to become a professional writer. 
Born in Salem, Massachusetts Nathaniel was unusual in knowing what 
he wanted from a very early age and after having had some minor works 
published, at the age of 21 he attended writer's college in Maine in pursuit 
of his dream. Fellow class-mates were Henry Wadsworth Longfellow who 
would remain a life-long friend and a future American President, Franklin 
Pierce, who would later influence the young writer's life greatly. Encouraged 
by several of his stories being published in his twenties, he continued to 
write while working in the Boston Custom House where he laboured for the 
money needed to fulfil another dream which was to marry Sophia Peabody. 
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The marriage eventually took place in 1842 and Nathaniel and his bride moved 
to Concord where they lived among a colony of literatii which included Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Daniel Thoreau and Amos Bronson Alcott among 
others. Nathaniel was devoted to Sophia and the couple went on to have 
three children - Una (born 1844), Julian (born 1846) and Rose (born 1851) - 
and life went as before with Nathaniel continuing to write in between all his 
other duties. Fully eight years after his marriage and after years of striving, 
Nathaniel's persistence finally bore fruit when in 1850 The Scarlet Letter 
became a best seller followed one year later by the publication of The House 
of the Seven Gables. Those two books alone ensured Hawthorne's place in 
American literature and his dedication to following his dream was an object 
lesson in self-belief against all the odds. 


There's no knowing what other works Nathaniel would have gone on to write 
if an old acquaintance had not re-entered his life but when Franklin Pierce, 
now President of the United States, offered him the United States Consulate's 
office in Liverpool it was an offer he could hardly refuse. From a financial 
point of view, Hawthorne had his family to consider and the consulship paid 
handsome rewards but it would leave him little time for writing and apart from 
some notes and reflections, he published very little during his time in Liverpool 
and certainly nothing approaching the quality of his two major novels. From a 
Liverpool perspective, by this roundabout route we have been left with several 
pen portraits of the city during the four years of Hawthorne's tenure as consul 
from 1853 to 1857 but it has to be said that he could have written far more than 
he did and what remains is merely a tantalising glimpse of Liverpool in mid- 
Victorian times. Furthermore, Hawthorne was never enamoured of Liverpool 
and disliked intensely the poverty that he saw on a daily basis although it 
fascinated him to a great degree. Similarly, the climate had a great bearing on 
his mood and was instrumental in causing the consul even more misery and 
the final straw was his aversion to the numerous "drunken mariners" that he 
came across in his offices in Washington Buildings, Brunswick Street. 


A Winter's Tale 


The Hawthorne family set sail from America aboard the Cunard steamship 
Niagara and after an uneventful voyage of eleven days they arrived safely in 
Liverpool on July 6th, 1853, ready to begin their new life. The family moved 
into the Waterloo Hotel which was then next to the Lyceum on Ranelagh 
Street and vied with the Adelphi in being the most prestigious hotel in the city. 
The Hawthornes had already been to Mrs Blodgets but were forced to wait 
until rooms came free as the boarding house was full. Nathaniel was treated 
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like royalty at the Waterloo Hotel and Julian was fascinated by the tanks of 
turtles which were the house speciality but despite all this the family had 
determined on where they wanted to stay and shortly afterwards found their 
way to Mrs Blodget's boarding house in Duke Street where they enjoyed her 
famous hospitality while they searched for a house in Rock Ferry. At first the 
Hawthornes settled into life in Liverpool reasonably smoothly with Nathaniel 
taking up his post in Washington Buildings, Brunswick Street, and Sundays 
given over to worship at Renshaw Street Unitarian Chapel, but the damp 
climate began to affect Sophia greatly and she developed a persistent cough 
which eventually brought about an enforced parting for the sake of her health. 
Sophia had spent one winter in Liverpool but with her health no better, in the 
autumn of 1854, the family decided that Sophia should take the two girls and 
head for warmer climes while Nathaniel remained in Liverpool with Julian. 


The Waterloo Hotel, 
Ranelagh Street - a section 
of the Lyceum can be seen 

on the right hand side. 


In October, 1855, they all travelled to Southampton together and Nathaniel 
and Julian waved goodbye to Sophia and his daughters, Rose and Una, as 
they sailed aboard the Madrid on their way to Lisbon and the winter sunshine 
of Portugal. With the Madrid slowly fading over the horizon, Nathaniel and 
Julian faced the tedious trip back north and the prospect of what Nathaniel 
expected would be a long and lonely winter. 
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Sophia 


Sophia was right to be wary of winter in Liverpool - winters in England 
were rarely similar to Victorian tableaux of frosted windows and snowy 
villages so fondly depicted on Christmas card scenes. More often than not 
they consisted of leaden skies, dreary days and a pervasive dampness - add 
to the mix thousands of coal fires pumping out a perpetual fug of foul smoke 
and the resulting combination was a toxic brew which was lethal to anyone 
susceptible to chest complaints. 


Nathaniel and Julian moved into Mrs Blodget's boarding house for the 
duration of Sophia's stay in Portugal - their only communication a stream 
of letters back and forth. The gentler climate of Portugal seemed to agree 
with Sophia although she still complained of her cough and she thrived in the 
aristocratic circles of Portuguese high society, spending a great deal of time in 
the company of the royal family and on one occasion presenting a bound set 
of her husband's works to the Prince-Regent, Fernando the 2nd. In complete 
contrast and despite the distraction of his work, Nathaniel was miserable for 
the whole time that the family were apart, complaining with more than a 
tinge of envy that “Sophia sees Kings, Princes, Dukes and Ambassadors as 
familiarly as I do Liverpool merchants.” 


In November, 1855, as winter was beginning to bite hard, Nathaniel sank into 
a depression which affected both his spirits and his health and he wrote to his 
life-long friend, Longfellow, "I feel quite homeless and stray as if I belonged 
to nowhere". On the other hand, Julian, aged nine, proved to be far more 
resilient than his father and made himself completely at home in the Blodget 
establishment where Mrs Blodget herself overlooked his minor infringements 
and smiled maternally each time that she saw him. Showing a perspicacity 
beyond his years, Julian also made himself a favourite of the housemaids and 
servants which always paid dividends in the way of tit-bits and food-tasting. 
Contrary to common perception it is not the writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
himself which have immortalized Mrs Blodget's boarding house but the 
recollections of Julian in later life when he rhapsodised about the boarding 
house and recalled his days there with inordinate fondness. Many years later, 
when time had enhanced the rosy-glow of his memories Julian was moved to 
write of his winter spent in Duke Street - “/f there were boarding houses in 
paradise I should certainly expect it to be found again there.”’ 


From the outside, Mrs Blodget’s establishment had little to recommend it 
and was just one of an undistinguished row of Georgian houses. But beyond 
the less than elegant exterior was a residence which often became a second 
home to many of the patrons who stayed there and Mary Blodget's hospitality 
and table were legendary throughout the city and across the Atlantic where 
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American sea Captains carried back their word of mouth recommendations. 
Patronized by the American community in Liverpool and home to American 
seafarers, Mrs Blodget’s boarding house was invariably full of Americans and 
their wives who shared the news and banter across a table which held 20 
diners while Mrs Blodget took a pride in ensuring that all her diners were 
stuffed with the finest foods on offer in the city. 


Julian was never allowed to join the adults at the table but he often sampled 
the dishes that Mrs Blodget had dreamed up as they were on the way to 
the table and although food is known to occupy the thoughts of small boys 
everywhere to the exclusion of much else, it was quite remarkable how Julian 
recalled the dishes in the minutest detail, so powerful were the impressions 
left on his youthful mind; many years later, he recalled clearly the roast- 
beef and Yorkshire pudding, fried sole, chicken pie, roast duck, tripe fried in 
butter, boiled salmon, green peas, puddings, tarts, custards, melons and plums 
and he paid special attention to the Dundee Marmalade which was served 
for breakfast. Julian's curiosity in all things edible went so far as to wonder 
where the never-ending supply of smoked haddock and mackerel he enjoyed 
for breakfast came from, until one morning he awoke early and discovered a 
world beyond the confines of Mrs Blodgets - "In the dawn I would be awakened 
by the fisher-girls passing along the street crying mackerel, mackerel, fresh, 
fresh mackerel, in long drawn-out notes with the tang of the sea in them and 
sometimes I would tumble out of bed and dash to the open window to catch a 
glimpse of the big baskets on their heads." 


Mary Blodget was everyone's ideal of a boarding house proprietor and 
may well have stepped straight out of the pages of a Dicken's novel. Born 
around 1796, she was short and plump, bespectacled, with brown curls and 
a pleasing disposition and always dressed in a black dress with white apron 
and cap, generously dispensing largesse and heaped platters of food in equal 
proportions. As far as anyone knew, Mary and her sister, Anne Williams, 
had always been part and parcel of Blodget's boarding house but although 
the details of her early life are obscure, she was once a woman of means on 
the island of Gibraltar where she was famous as a hostess, accompanied as 
always by her sister, Anne. In 1834, she lived on the Rock with her husband 
Samuel Chase Blodget, their son Samuel Chase Blodget Jr and Anne. When 
Mary and Anne opened the Duke Street establishment, Mary's marriage to an 
American would have made her feel at home with her husband's countrymen 
and it's easy to ascertain why Americans were drawn to the boarding house. 
There are suggestions that Samuel had been associated with the sea in some 
form or other which is yet another reason why it was a magnet for American 
seamen. But it was not only seamen who were drawn to Mrs Blodgets; 
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The mansion of 
Moses Benson, a 
merchant living on 
the corner of Duke 
Street and Kent Street 
in 1831. 

- Brierly Collection 
A75FF1561 


both of Nathaniel Hawthorne's ambassadorial predecessors had stayed there 
when they first arrived in Liverpool - Robert Armstrong in 1845 and Thomas 
Crittenden immediately preceding Nathaniel. The boarding house which was 
originally limited to number 133 soon became too small to accommodate all 
those who clamoured to stay there and Mrs Blodget extended the premises to 
include numbers 134 and 135. 


Mrs Blodgets had become a second home for Julian and Mrs Blodget herself 
had become a surrogate mother and it's easy to see how he remembered his 
days there so fondly but while Julian's childish requirements of food and play 
were easily fulfilled, Nathaniel's were far more complex and he never ceased 
to agonize over Sophia's absence. On the rare occasions when Nathaniel's 
spirits lifted a little, father and son would stroll down to the waterfront where 
the forest of masts and the numerous ships were a ceaseless source of wonder. 
On one of their promenades they even came across their old ship the Niagara 
which had brought them from America and watched as row after row of British 
soldiers tramped up the gangplank and lined the decks to wave goodbye 
before they sailed for the Crimea - the British army had leased the ship as 
one of several troop-carriers. Unlike many of the soldiers it transported to the 
Black Sea, the side-wheel steamer survived the Crimean Campaign only to be 
wrecked nearer home on South Stack, Anglesey. 


Perhaps if Nathaniel had not been so depressed he may have questioned Mrs 
Blodget about the details of her life and left a more detailed picture but he 
continued to fret over Sophia to the exclusion of much else and was close to 
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resigning his post on several occasions and sailing to join her in Portugal. It 
was only Sophia's insistence that he stay at his post that prevented Nathaniel 
from leaving. 


Three months after Sophia and the girls' departure for Portugal, Christmas 
came around with Nathaniel in no mood to participate in the sometimes rowdy 
celebrations and in particular the customary kissing beneath the mistletoe 
which everybody except Nathaniel joined in with some enthusiasm. The 
custom was new to Nathaniel and he disapproved greatly when the housemaids 
who were normally so respectful insisted on kissing every gentleman that 
they came across - what he didn't realize was that far from being the slightly 
Bacchanalian revels of his imagination, the girls were far more interested in 
the silver shilling that was the customary forfeit for each kiss. 


There was one jarring note in Julian's glowing reveries when he became 
involved in an unsavoury incident which highlighted his youth and naiveté 
and intimated that not everyone was content with the master and servant status 
quo. There was only one male member of Mrs Blodget's staff; his name was 
Charlie and he was employed to shine the customers’ shoes earning him the 
epithet of “Boots.” Julian and Boots became close friends and Boots confided 
to Julian that “Once he had made his pile he would be off to America.” He 
also came across Boots cutting a plank from the floorboards to make a hiding 
place but the pre-eminently innocent Julian thought no more of that than he 
did of Boots' aspirations for a better way of life. Some days later, the police 
were called to investigate a theft at the boarding house and several boarders 
complained of missing rings and watches while Mrs Blodget's silver was 
missing and so was Boots who was never seen or heard of again. It was a 
salutary lesson for Julian who had never previously been associated with a thief 
but the incident illustrated clearly the temptations faced by the underclass in 
Liverpool. Looked at from this distance in time, it's difficult not to have some 
sympathy with Charlie who probably lived in mean conditions, performed 
the most menial task and was each day surrounded by affluence far out of his 
grasp - the average penalty at that time for a first offence of that nature was 12 
months hard labour while a second offence would fetch a penalty of several 
years or deportation. 


Nathaniel was both fascinated and repulsed by the poverty that he saw in 
Liverpool and in February, 1856 he was moved to write how moved he was 
at the plight of a young child in the workhouse at the top of Brownlow Hill. 
It seems that the “sickly, wretched, humor-eaten infant, the offspring of 
unspeakable sin and sorrow” as Hawthorne described her had implored to be 
picked up and Hawthorne was moved to take the child in his arms and comfort 
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her. Hawthorne openly stated that he preferred the “darker and dingy streets 
inhabited by the poorer classes” rambling around Scotland Road, Tithebarn 
Street and Chapel Street where his description is of “women with young figures 
but old and wrinkled countenances" and bare-footed women and children, all 
reminiscent of Gin Lane as he points out the prevalence of drunkenness. 


Hawthorne was only one of many writers who were appalled at the poverty 
that they came across in Victorian Liverpool and most of them were even 
more repulsed when they saw that it existed side by side with the unbridled 
luxury of well-heeled captains of industry. Charles Dickens, Jules Verne and 
Herman Melville all told the same depressing tale as did Silas K. Hocking 
in his novel Her Benny. There is a suggestion that Emily Bronté went so far 
as to immortalize Heathcliff (Wuthering Heights) from a description that she 
was given of a starving immigrant child on the dockside in 1845 - given that 
Heathcliff had Romany blood, the child was almost certainly a refugee from 
the Irish famine. 


Despite all the poverty and depression, he seemed to see all around, Nathaniel's 
health and well-being began to improve during the month of February and Mrs 
Blodget's constant blandishments saw him eating heartily once more. Nathaniel 
could never have looked after Julian, kept a home and held down a demanding 
job without the support of Sophia and although he was never as lavish in 
his praise of the boarding house as his son, Nathaniel came to rely on the 
comforts of Mrs Blodgets far more than he cared to admit. Nathaniel's work at 
Washington Buildings were extremely lucrative but he could never take to the 
constant litany of complaints which were nearly all from American seamen 
and every evening he could be found in the company of his countrymen where 
they all gathered to smoke and gossip and play cards in the crowded and 
noisy smoking room at Mrs Blodgets which was known as Little America. 


If Winter Comes.... 


The letters between Nathaniel and Sophia continued to flow and the children 
were encouraged to write to their respective parents but Sophia's illness still 
lingered and Nathaniel never wrote without suggesting some remedy or 
other - advocating slightly forlornly the merits of Cod Liver Oil after all else 
had failed. By the time that May arrived, Sophia and the girls had been in 
Portugal for eight months and Nathaniel's desperation to see his family had 
become heart-rending; he feared that he was missing the girls' childhoods and 
they would have forgotten him. The long awaited letter giving the date of 
Sophia's return finally dropped through Nathaniel's letter-box stating that their 
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ship would arrive in Southampton on June 14th prompting Nathaniel to write 
back that he awaited the "blessed moment" when they would all be reunited. 
As it happened, the ship was due to arrive two days earlier and as soon as 
Nathaniel received the news he set off with Julian and met Sophia and the girls 
on the quayside where they were all overjoyed at being together once again. 
The Hawthornes stayed in Southampton for several days before making the 
journey north and Nathaniel noted that the plain food that they were served 
was a reminder of just how well they had been fed at Mrs Blodgets. 


The worst winter of Nathaniel Hawthorne's life was rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past and as his spirits rose his respect and admiration for his and Julian's 
treatment by Mrs Blodget and her staff entered into his consciousness and 
where just a few weeks previously he was too apathetic to care, he now desired 
greatly to show his esteem for the lady. Whether or not he ever presented 
Mrs Blodget with any gifts is not known but when the United States frigate 
Niagara entered the Mersey in June, 1857, and Captain William L. Hudson 
paid his compliments at the consulate, Nathaniel saw a unique way that he 
could repay Mrs Blodget and arranged for her to be an honoured guest aboard 
the American ship. Captain Hudson himself put the idea into Nathaniel's head 
when he revealed that he knew Mrs Blodget well from her days in Gibraltar 
and wished to see her again so that when Mary, her sister Anne and invited 
friends went aboard the Niagara many hours were spent talking over old times 
and mutual acquaintances in Gibraltar. The Niagara was anchored on the 
Wirral side of the river and the day ended with tea in the gardens of the Royal 
Rock Hotel where for once Mary was waited on hand and foot. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


S 


House of Seven Gables 
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Hi ( Yaptain Hudson’s visit to Liverpool was just a short 


interlude in a far more serious matter - the laying of the 
first underwater telegraph cable between Great Britain and 
America. The project had been discussed as early as the 1840s 
when visionaries including Samuel Morse had colluded with 
businessmen to convince the governments of both countries that 
the operation was a viable undertaking. The legendary “can 
do” philosophy of the Americans added to the ingenuity and 
hubris of the early Victorians was a formidable combination 
and the first cable-laying attempt of 1857 was a joint effort 
of engineers and businessmen calling themselves the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company. 


a wet ares The amount of cable to be laid was enormous and the first 

Laying the Atlantic cable attempt combined the United States steam frigate Niagara (not 
to be confused with the Cunard ship Niagara) and the British 
battleship Agamemnon - the Niagara was then the largest naval ship in the world at 345 feet in length. The inner section 
of the cable was manufactured by the Gutta Percha Company of London and the tough outer wires were contracted to 
R.S. Newall of Birkenhead. The distance that the cable would have to travel was 1600 miles and the average depth of 
the cable was two miles onto the sea-bed. While the Agamemnon sailed to pick up the cable manufactured in London 
the Niagara picked up the cable manufactured in Birkenhead where Captain Hudson entertained Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Mrs Blodget and her party. When the two ships were fully laden they sailed to Valentia Island off the West coast 
of Ireland, attached the cable to shore and set off into the Atlantic on the 31st July, with Niagara paying out her cable 
as she went. Once the Niagara had paid out all her cable then the Agamemnon would splice the cable in mid-Atlantic 
and complete the journey to Newfoundland. The plan worked well for the first 10 days until 380 miles out into the 
Atlantic on the 11th August, the cable snapped and was lost and the two ships were forced to return to shore where the 
attempt was abandoned for that year. 


In the intervening months, the engineers had come up with a fresh modus operandi which in keeping with the whole 
operation was both bold and ambitious; this time the two ships would sail out into mid-Atlantic, splice the cables and 
each would set off in opposite directions laying down cable as they went, with the Niagara sailing to Newfoundland 
and the Agamemnon returning to Ireland. The two ships began work on the 10th June, 1858 and once again all was 
going well until a severe storm arose. The Niagara weathered the storm well but the Agamemnon almost capsized 
and the gale dislodged the cable gear as coal spilled across the deck and as the ship foundered the cable snapped. 
Fortunately, the storm had arisen just a day or two into the voyage and there was plenty of cable remaining so that 
the two ships came together, spliced the cable and began again from their mid-Atlantic starting point. Just a few days 
later, the cable snapped again and the two ships repeated the same frustrating proceeding and once again the cable 
snapped a short time later. By this time the crew of the Agamemnon were exhausted and the ship was running low on 
fuel and supplies but they returned to their thankless task and the cable was spliced once again. At 100 miles distant 
from each other the attempt ended in the same depressing manner when once again the cable parted. The captains of 
the Niagara and the Agamemnon were nothing if not persistent and decided to rendezvous and try once again but a 
heavy mist found the two ships unable to communicate with each other and they both limped back to Ireland, arriving 
on 12th July, after the most valiant efforts had met with complete failure. 
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The Agamemnon in a storm 


Just five days later, refuelled and re-provisioned, the Niagara and the Agamemnon sailed back into mid-Atlantic to 
begin again what was turning increasingly into an embarrassing and humiliating fiasco. The two Captains were 
well aware that there was a great deal of money invested in the project and the whole project was dependent on their 
skills and they set about their task once again with total determination to succeed. Both ships came agonizingly 
close to disaster with the Niagara at one point veering miles off course and the Agamemnon close to colliding with 
an American schooner but apart from these two potential disasters the procedure went extremely smoothly. There 
was a final farcical incident when a whale became entangled in the cable and threatened to wreck the whole project 
Just as it was nearing completion but for once fortune smiled on the expedition and on the 4th August, 1858, the 
Niagara entered Trinity Bay, Newfoundland and the Agamemnon reached Valentia Island the following day. 


On the 16th August, 1858, the first message on the first transatlantic cable read; “Europe and America are united by 
telegraphic communication. Glory to God, Goodwill to all men.” Just a few weeks later on the 20th October, to the 
utter despair of the Atlantic Telegraph Company the cable ceased to work and it seemed at that time that the return 
was far too small for the prodigious efforts made by everyone involved and the finances ploughed into the project. 
After some deliberation, the first cable laid across the Atlantic was abandoned and the company took the view that 
the initial project was the first chapter in a learning process. Stronger cables, better methods of laying them and 
further investigations paved the way for further transatlantic cables which worked indefinitely and ensured that the 
prodigious efforts of the crews of the Niagara and the Agamemnon had not been in vain. 
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A sketch of 
St James cemetery. 


The Leaving of Liverpool 


Sophia's return to Liverpool had renewed Nathaniel's vigour and raised his 
spirits greatly but he never warmed to his consular duties, regarding them as 
little more than a tedious daily chore and the mariners who asked for his aid 
as a nuisance. Nevertheless, Nathaniel was highly regarded by the aristocracy 
of the city and one of his last duties before the end of his tenure was a speech 
which accompanied his laying of the foundation stone of the William Brown 
Library. His portrait is in Liverpool Town Hall. The Hawthorne family left 
Liverpool in the autumn of 1857, ensuring that Sophia never had to endure 
another English winter. The family lived in Rome until 1859 and returned to 
Concord in 1860. Nathaniel published several more works and died in 1864 
while travelling with his old friend Franklin Pierce. 


Blodget's boarding house carried on as before but Mary Blodget lived only 
two years after the departure of her illustrious guests and aged 68 she was 
buried in nearby St James's cemetery. Like many other inhabitants of St 
James's cemetery, Mary's headstone is still to be found after the upheavals of 
the 1960s. 


Win Hussey 


THE FASTEST SHIP IN 
THE WORLD 


THE RISE AND FALL OF A MARITIME EMPIRE 


Painting of the 
James Monroe 
in the Mersey 


The James Monroe 


Mrs Blodget's famous boarding house was directly across the road from Felicia 
Heman's old home although Felicia and her long-suffering mother left some 
years before Mary Blodget started up in business. Although Mary Blodget's 
fame went before her, she did have some competition in the town and one of 
those competitors was just a short walk down Duke Street on the corner where 
it intersected with Slater Street at a boarding house cum public house called 
The Monro. The Monro was similar to Blodgets in that it also had a strong 
American connection having been named after a ship of the Black Ball Line 
called the James Monroe launched in 1817, which in turn was named after 
James Monroe, the 5th American President who was inaugurated in the same 
year. In the same way that Mrs Blodgets often has an extra "t" tacked onto the 
end, the "e" of the name Monro seems to be also interchangeable. 
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The Black Ball insignia 
James Baines 


The Monro which is still thriving today was once a coaching house and 
tavern and as the window in the yard still boldly proclaims was not just any 
old coach-house but a "superior" coach-house containing a fine coach called 
the Emperor. The Emperor left Duke Street each morning at a "quarter 
before six precisely" and headed out of the city on its way to Preston and 
Lancaster, a trip which took seven hours. Booking early was advisable as the 
coach carried only four passengers. Customers of the tavern could also hire 
a coach and horses from the business run by Mr Peter Tyrer who retained a 
fine sense of humour despite the rigours of running a business and having 
to listen to the frequent complaints. There was one particular customer who 
complained habitually that the carriages were poorly sprung and Tyrer had 
obviously come to the end of his tether when he replaced the offending 
carriage with a hearse. When the customer queried his new conveyance 
Tyrer told him that it must be the most comfortable carriage that he owned 
as none of his other customers had ever complained. 


The American Black Ball Line 


The first Black Ball Line was founded in 1817 by a consortium of New York 
Quaker merchants and initially consisted of four ships - the Amity, the Courier, 
the Pacific and the James Monroe. The insignia of the line was a Black Ball 
on a red background and the small fleet of ships were destined to become the 
nucleus of the first transatlantic passenger and freight service from New York 
to Liverpool and back. The small fleet would in years to come be supplemented 
by additional ships - the William Thompson, the James Cropper, the Orbit, the 
Nestor, the Albion, the Eagle and the Canada, and given that the shipping line 
was Quaker owned it was strange that the Black Ball ships would always have 
a reputation for harsh treatment of the crew members who were all reputed to 
be of poor quality. 


The James Monroe celebrated the President's inauguration by making the first 
Atlantic crossing on the 5th January, 1818, leaving Pier 23, South Street, New 
York under Captain James Watkinson, with 8 passengers and a cargo of 
apples, hops, cranberries, wool and cotton and arriving in Liverpool on 
the 2nd February, 1818. The James Monroe left New York with snow 
falling, church bells ringing and crowds cheering but her return trip was 
less auspicious when the ship was scheduled to leave on the 3rd March 
for the return trip but she was forced to return to Liverpool for repairs 
after a storm blew up in the Irish Sea and caused structural damage. 
While the James Monroe was leaving New York the Courier left 
Liverpool on the Ist January travelling in the opposite direction. In 
the years that followed, the average voyage eastward would take 25 
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days with the westbound voyage taking 43 days. For the first three years the 
Black Ball Line struggled to gain a financial foothold but after a precarious 
beginning the line began to thrive and was still in existence 60 years later. 


The James Monroe stayed in service for many years until in 1850 she was 
wrecked off the coast of Tasmania. All hands were rescued in a daring and 
dramatic rescue by a passing ship. 


The American Black Ball Line was in existence six years before the birth 
of one of Liverpool's most resourceful ship-owners but the careers of the 
American shipping company and James Baines of Duke Street would one day 
become inextricably linked. 


James Baines - Shipbroker (1823 - 1889) 


The screenwriter of the television series the Onedin Line always insisted that 
the stories and characters were not based upon any particular historical 
character but the similarities to James Baines are remarkable and given that 
Cyril Abrahams, the writer, was a native Liverpudlian it compounds the case 
for the historical and fictional characters being one and the same. 


The White House pub on the It was only fitting that a sugar refiner should marry a confectioner so when 
corner of Duke Street and Berry William Edward Baines, a sugar refiner based at 6 Jackson Lane, Liverpool, 
Street - the erstwhile Baines. ‘™arried Mary Runcorn of Hulme on the 9th of December 1813, it seemed 
confectionery shop. like the perfect match. Mary opened a confectionery shop at 185 Duke 
Street (predating the White House pub on the comer of Berry Street) 
and went on to have 4 children comprising one girl and three 
-—--~boys. Sadly, her husband William was never robust and 
chronic chest problems led to his early death on the 
17th June, 1829, at the age of 37, leaving Mary 
with four young children and her shop to take 
care of. The family had also kept a boarding 
house in nearby Rathbone Street and Mary 
moved in with the children after William's 
demise. 


Evidently, Mary survived the loss of 

her husband and turned her attentions to 
making her confectionery shop into a going 
concern - no doubt as the only way that she 
knew of maintaining her children. Mary had a 
genuine talent for her chosen profession and turned 
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her shop into a centre of excellence known far and wide for its superlative 
sweetmeats and cakes and her fame stretched far beyond the confines of Duke 
Street; the confectioners art could earn no finer accolade than to bake for 
royalty and Mary became Royal Confectioner to the Princess Victoria, later 
supplying many of the cakes when Victoria became Queen. It was a truly 
astonishing achievement in a business which she later expanded into the 
partnership of Baines and Rigby to take in shops as far away as Derby Road 
and Belle Vale which was then a rustic outpost next to Gateacre Village. She 
lived well into old age and many years after her death, people of her own age 
group reminisced and sighed at the memory of the sweets they had drooled 
over when they were young children pressed up against the window of Mary 
Baines's confectionery shop. 


James Baines was born on the 26th October, 1823 above his mother's 
confectionery shop and was just six years old when his father died. On leaving 
school James began his first job as an engineer but disliked the work intensely 
and soon left to enter the offices of his uncle Richard's ship-broking company. 
The walls of Richard's premises at No.2 Wellington Buildings, Poole Lane, 
were adorned with paintings of ships and the furniture was ornamented with 
models of ships and in this atmosphere suffused with all things maritime the 
young James was stimulated into following his uncle's calling. 


His apprenticeship served Baines well and at the age of 22 he was confident 
enough to strike out on his own account and go into partnership with a well- 
respected ship-broker and merchant named John Hamilton. The partnership 
was dissolved before it really got going when the two men clashed and in 
1846 Baines found another partner named Joseph Carter, and began trading as 
the ship-broking firm of Carter and Baines, based in the offices of no. 3 India 
Buildings. Their first ships were under charter but both men were anxious to 
purchase and subsequently bought a ship called the General Sale built in 1843 
in Sunderland. The ship had proved herself in a voyage to China and was 
bought at a bargain price due to some damage she had incurred but Carter and 
Baines had borrowed over their heads and the ship was soon repossessed and 
sold on. 


In 1847, the partners bought half the shares in a ship called the Charles 
Brownell and the same thing happened with this second venture when their 
lenders W and J. Lockett foreclosed on the deal and the Charles Brownell was 
also sold on. The new owner was a young Thomas Ismay who would one day 
be the founder of the White Star Line. 


Despite the setbacks, James was learning his trade and proving to be an astute 
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businessman when it came to choosing ships, but even during these early 
years in his career he was finding the complexities of the financial side of the 
business were fraught with pitfalls. It was a pattern which would repeat itself 
many times throughout his career. It was while he was taking these initial 
hard knocks that he was introduced to Israel Barned of Barned's Bank, Lord 
Street, who at first seemed to offer a guiding hand through the financial maze 
that Baines found so difficult to negotiate and for many years their relationship 
flourished in an atmosphere of mutual trust. In common with all of James 
Baines's financial affairs both the bank and the relationship were doomed to 
crash and burn but that was a long time in the future. For the time being, 
Baines's star was in its ascendancy. 


In the meantime, Carter and Baines were still in the market for a bargain and 
in 1848, they purchased the Caledonia, a Canadian ship built at St Johns in 
1841 - and on the same day they sold it on for a profit. 


In May, 1848, at the age of 25, James married Anne Brown daughter of 
John Brown of Netherton and the couple moved into a large house in Holly 
Road, Elm Park, opposite the Botanic Gardens in what was then a smart and 
salubrious suburb almost out in the country but close enough to commute to 
the waterfront where James had his workplace. It was rumoured that Anne 
contributed a substantial amount of money to the marriage and with James 
beginning to take a controlling interest in his father's sugar refinery at no. 
6 Jackson Lane, the future looked rosy and there were no clouds on the 
horizon. 


By 1849, the Baines Carter partnership had run its course and James went 
into business on his own account with his first venture to buy shares in two 
Canadian built ships called the Cleopatra and the Deborah. It was at this time 
that James came across another person who would have a great effect on his 
life and career - as captain of the Cleopatra, James Nicol Forbes made a great 
impression on Baines and proved his worth during several fast and therefore 
profitable voyages on behalf of the ship-broker. 


James was still only 28 years of age when he moved into a new residence at 
19 Peel Terrace, Upper Canning Street, which was close to the river and his 
work but in terms of affordability a million miles away from all but the rich 
and famous of the town. The Georgian houses were almost exclusively home 
to young merchants and ship-owners, making their names and money before 
moving out from the bustle of the city into the suburbs but James Baines had 
done just the opposite when he vacated the house in Holly Road. Peel Terrace 
obviously suited the Baines family and while James pursued his career, Anne 
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went on to have all of their four children in the house over the following decade. 
In 1851, Baines bought another Canadian ship - the 158 ton brigantine Express 
- and the same year his whirlwind life brought him into contact with yet 
another person who would influence his life greatly. The shipping partnership 
of William Cowley Miller and Thomas Miller Mackay had been doing much 
the same thing as Baines in purchasing ships and either selling for a profit 
or trading cargoes. Together, the three men joined forces to purchase a ship 
called the Vesta but Miller and Mackay's partnership was coming to an end 
and Mackay joined forces with Baines in a new partnership. 


The Vesta eventually sailed to Malta and Scutari carrying supplies for the 
Crimean War and William Cowley Miller having parted company with 
Mackay began his own shipyard near to Toxteth Dock (now the yacht marina). 
W C. Miller and Co's shipyard went on to become a resounding success and a 
decade later in 1861, its reputation for quality ships attracted the attention of 
James Dunwoody Bulloch, the main ship procurement agent for the Southern 
Confederacy during the American Civil War. Miller's shipyard wrote its own 
particular chapter of Merseyside maritime history when the first Southern 
cruiser, the Florida left the Mersey on the 22nd March, 1862, and Miller’s 
went on to build many blockade-runners for the Confederacy, including the 
long-lived Chicora. William Cowley Miller would live to regret the day that 
the Confederacy entered his shipyard when his son Thomas Lodwick Miller 
was drowned on the maiden voyage of a blockade-runner called the Lelia - a 
traumatic event which would eventually signal the end of the shipyard. 


Every account of James Baines tells the same story - of a dynamic, restless 
spirit of a man who had that rare quality of being able to galvanize those 
around him into actions far beyond their own expectations. Standing just 5 
feet 4 inches tall and always dressed in frock coat and bow-tie Baines was a 
familiar figure in the auction houses and around the docks - renowned for his 
bluff, outgoing and talkative nature which included an unqualified generosity 
to anyone who asked for his help. 


On the other hand, Thomas Miller Mackay was content to play the éminence 
grise and his quiet, studied way of conducting business was the perfect foil 
for the mercurial Baines. Mackay preferred to express his opinions writing 
newspaper articles in The Times concerning maritime and political issues of the 
day. Despite his natural reticence, Mackay eventually became spokesman for 
the partnership and in the latter part ofhis career devoted himself to working for 
an improved dock system as amember of the Mersey River and Harbour Board. 
The Baines and Mackay association would last for many years and Mackay 
brought many valuable talents to the table to make up a formidable partnership 
- not least the substantial financial assets that he invested in the company. 
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"On Australia's Strand We Soon Will Land..... " 


In 1851 The Times made the official announcement that gold had been 
discovered in New South Wales and in no time at all Australia became the 
promised land for gold-seekers, prospectors, adventurers and speculators - the 
hopeful and the hopeless from all over the country flocked to catch the first 
ship outward bound. If any of the gold-seekers gave a thought to the irony of a 
vast crowd of people clamouring to be transported to what was a dreaded penal 
colony just sixty years previously none of them evidenced much concern. But 
it was undoubtedly a strange twist of fate that what was just a few short years 
ago home to the sweepings of Britain's jails and prison hulks had suddenly 
been transformed into the new El Dorado. 


A sea of hands waving money to pay for tickets was an attractive proposition 

for any ship-broker and James Baines was not slow to respond to those 

demands. Baines quickly chartered yet another Canadian built ship, the Flora 

MacDonald but soon came to realize that even though one or two other shipping 

lines were operating passages to Australia the demand was such that far more 

ships were required. All over the country, households lost servants, stables 

James Withers was a passenger Were short of grooms and bricklayers, masons, dock workers and anyone who 
on the James Baines bound for could scrape the money together made light of the arduous passage to reach 
Australia on his honeymoon. _ the gold-fields. In 1852 alone 36,250 hopefuls left from Liverpool to seek 


He kept a diary of his trip which their fortunes and by 1857, a total of 155,600 of every calling had left. 
is in the National Maritime 


Museum, describing the details 
of the trip and he painted this 
picture of himself and his wife 
on the wharf while they were 
waiting to embark. 


The Australian gold-rush was the catalyst for James Baines to move from 
a moderately successful ship-broker into a shipping magnate - his time 
had arrived and he knew it and he grasped at the opportunity on offer with 
both hands, knowing that the real gold-rush lay right here on the Liverpool 
quaysides. Shakespeare's famous lines from Julius Caesar “There is a tide 
in the affairs of men....” was never more 
| appropriate; Baines had the backing of 
the reliable Thomas Miller Mackay, he 
was acquainted with a formidable ship's 
Captain and he had the rare ability to pick 
out quality ships where others prevaricated. 
When all these things came together James 
Baines's star was to reach its zenith and in 
the following decade his clipper ships would 
become legendary. 
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Painting of the 
Marco Polo 


“The Marco Polo's A Very Fine Ship....” 


The story of how James Baines first 
became acquainted with the Marco Polo 
has been repeated many times and is 
| said to be apocryphal but given Baines's 
| past record and talent for choosing 
| winners there's every reason to believe 
__| that the tale is true - and if it isn’t then 
it should be. Potential purchasers of 
the Marco Polo had already dismissed 
| the ship as a poor investment and 
there were some scathing remarks 
on the lines of "pork barrel" and one 
particular description of the ship as 
"square as a brick fore and aft with a 
bow like a savage bulldog." It appears 
that Baines had no particular interest in the ship but strolling along the Queens 
Dock cobbles early in 1852 he was attracted by the broom handle flying from 
her masthead, signifying that she was for sail. It was true that the ship had an 
unusual appearance but Baines saw something in her that others had missed 
and he always had a penchant for Canadian built ships. 


The Marco Polo was built in the shipyard of James Smith of New Brunswick 
and as she was under construction in 1850 a gale blew her planking frames 
around the shipyard; when it came time to refit them they were placed back 
in the wrong order hence her incongruous shape. To add to her mongrel 
appearance the Marco Polo was stranded on a mud-bank after launching 
and the subsequent strain of moving her off twisted the keel amidships. The 
contorted woodwork of the Marco Polo would no doubt have affected her 
sailing qualities but Baines's keen eye had also spotted her particularly sturdy 
masts and spars which would withstand any gale and her massive sides which 
had gunports painted on to deter the pirates of the China Sea. The owner of 
the dysfunctional ship in Queens Dock was hardly likely to engender much 
confidence but Baines went ahead anyway and bought the Marco Polo off 
Paddy McGee, a shady mercantile goods dealer. 


Baines had bought against every advice and had gambled against all the odds 
and was the butt of many a joke among his peers but he had determined on 
making the ship sitting forlornly in dock a resounding success - as it happened 
the Marco Polo turned out to be his masterpiece. Baines went to work on 
the ship and lavished more care and attention on her than any other ship he 
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had owned and there were no expenses spared. Firstly, she received a new 
copper bottom in the shipyard owned by William Cowley Miller and Thomas 
Miller Mackay followed by the provision of a cabin for the exclusive use of 
lady passengers. The centrepiece of the ship was the first class saloon which 
had a maple ceiling supported by plaster pilasters decorated with foreign 
coins and shards of silvered glass with comfortable furnishings upholstered 
in velvet and brocade. The ornate doors were decorated in stained glass 
with the allegorical figures of Commerce and Industry which were part of 
a contemporary Liverpool print designed by Frank Howard. In the centre of 
the saloon a plate-glass table served as a skylight for the deck below and 
the ship's bow had a carving of the original Venetian explorer pointing the 
way. The would-be prospectors may or may not have made their fortunes 
in the Antipodes but they would have certainly travelled there First Class. 
More important than any fittings was a Captain who could match the ship for 
style and master her eccentricities at sea and James Nicol Forbes was the man 
chosen to take charge of the Marco Polo. 


"King of the Black Ball Line ..... ‘7 


After his prodigious efforts to turn the Marco Polo into a fine clipper ship, James 
Baines then did a strange and curious thing which was both unprofessional and 
indefensible and to this day has never been fully explained - with one single ship 
to his credit he declared himself the head of a shipping-line and he called it the 
Black Ball Line. Baines knew very well that the original Black Ball Line was 
still in business and would be so for many years to come but he took the name 
nevertheless and to compound the theft he also flew the same flag - a black ball on 
a red background. The original Black Ball directors complained many times and 
asked Baines politely to refrain from using their title but he never would and for 
years afterwards passengers and companies were in a state of confusion as to who 
owned which ships. 


The work on the ship completed, three days prior to sailing Baines organised 
his usual celebratory banquet aboard the Marco Polo and on July the 1st, 
1852, 80 invited guests were served a sumptuous feast beneath an awning 
on the deck as she was moored in Salthouse Dock. Thomas Harrison, later 
of the Harrison line, was present as was James Smith, the builder of the 
ship, and most of the maritime aristocracy of the town. Among the many 
speeches and toasts, James Baines himself addressed the audience, with the 
essence of his speech being his pride in the ownership of such a fine vessel, 
the fact that the Marco Polo would carry the greatest number of passengers 
ever taken to Australia in one ship and last but not least, his confidence 
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Sketch of passengers 
watching a storm 


that Captain Forbes would get them there as fast as was humanly possible. 
When Captain Forbes stood up to address the company he stated in his 
usual forthright manner that "they must not be surprised if they found 
the Marco Polo in the river Mersey six months (hence)." - his boast 
was generally dismissed as rhetoric in the euphoria of the moment. 
A few days later, the Marco Polo sailed out of the Salthouse Dock to the 
strains of the Girl I Left Behind Me played by the onboard band, followed by 
a four shot salute from the American mail ship Niagara, and as she regally 
sailed downriver, thousands of spectators on both sides of the river cheered 
until they were hoarse 


Sixty-eight days later on the 18th September the Marco Polo anchored in 
Hobson's Bay after a record-breaking voyage which smashed all previous 
records and at one period was flying along at an average speed of 366 miles 
per day. 


However, the outward voyage was not without an incident which went a long 
way to dampening the celebrations and sadly involved the most vulnerable 
of the Marco Polo's passengers. Victorian England was forever blighted by 
diseases which have all but been eradicated today and in the crowded confines 
of below-decks the spread of disease was even more of a danger, so that 
when measles broke out among the children, there was little the two ships’ 
doctors could do about it. In the absence of antibiotics, they could only watch 
helplessly as the fever raged into a full-blown epidemic which eventually 
claimed the lives of 52 children, mostly the younger and weaker ones, from a 
total of 327 children aboard ship. 


Anchored in Hobson's Bay, Captain Forbes's troubles were far from over as he 
quickly came to realize why the bay was littered with so many ships standing 
idle; tempted by wild tales they had heard from excited 
gold-seeking passengers, their crews had jumped ship 
and taken off for the goldfields. Nearly 50 ships stood at 
anchor, unable to sail, and Captain Forbes was determined 
that the Marco Polo would not be one of them. He came 
up with a novel solution which would have hardly endeared 
him to his crew by charging them all with insubordination 
and locking them all up below decks. Whenever the ship 
, needed work, he brought the necessary numbers of men up 
under guard and returned them to the gloom of the lower 
decks as soon as the work was finished. 


On October 11th, 1852, the crew of the Marco Polo were 
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7] released and blinking in the sunshine after 24 
days of confinement, the crew found themselves 
ordered to make sail for Cape Horn. After 76 
days at sea, the Marco Polo finally returned to 
Liverpool with the whole voyage, including her 
time in port taking a total of 5 months and 21 
days - an unprecedented feat of sailing which 
recalled Captain Forbes’s prophecy which had 
proved to be unerringly correct. 


The day after Christmas, James Baines was out 
~ | walking when he was approached by an excited 
= workman who relayed the news that the Marco 
Polo was coming down the river. Baines's 
response was that it was nonsense and that the 
= ship would still be outward bound but just one 
Painting of the Marco Polo hour later he was shaking ands with Captain Forbes in the same Salthouse 
Dock and on the same deck where the banquet had been held six months 
previously. Above their heads was a huge banner which Forbes had ordered to 
be placed between the masts, proclaiming proudly that he was master of: THE 

FASTEST SHIP IN THE WORLD. 


James Baines's faith in the misshapen ship that nobody wanted had proved 
to be completely vindicated and one world-record voyage had achieved fame 
and fortune for the Black Ball Line and everyone associated with it. Crowds 
flocked to see the fastest ship in the world, The Times reported every detail 
including the details of the 340 ounce gold nugget which was aboard - a gift 
from the colony of Victoria to Queen Victoria - and James Baines became a 
celebrity overnight, not only in Liverpool but throughout the world. 


Others may have basked in the glory and lived on their laurels but Baines and 
Mackay were ambitious men and already they were planning new business 
ventures, part of which included a repeat of the epic voyage of their flagship, 
the Marco Polo. Once again James Nicol Forbes was the Captain as the Marco 
Polo set out on March 13th, 1853, once again bound for Melbourne and the 
goldfields, carrying 648 passengers and £90,000 worth of cargo. Before she 
sailed, Baines organised the obligatory pre-sailing banquet and Forbes made 
another of the theatrical speeches which were his hallmark stating dramatically 
"Last trip I astonished the world with the sailing of this ship. This trip I 
intend to astonish God Almighty!" The second voyage was slightly longer 
than the first, taking exactly six months there and back, nevertheless it was 
another incredible feat of seamanship and proof that the initial voyage had 
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set a benchmark which would be difficult to maintain. A measure of just how 
fast the voyages had been could be judged by the fact that the First Fleet 
had taken all of nine months to reach Botany Bay just 60 years previously. 


A Quartet of Clipper Ships 


The Marco Polo was still at sea when a ship sailed into the Mersey in July, 
1853, which would make just as much an impression upon James Baines as the 
Marco Polo had when he first saw her. Baines was unerringly accurate in his 
summary of ships and the Sovereign of the Seas was one which impressed him 
greatly when he first saw her. The Sovereign of the Seas was captained by its 
designer and builder Donald McKay, who was accompanied by his wife Mary, 
ona voyage meant to advertise the McKay shipbuilders and to drum up business. 
Donald McKay (1810 - 1880) was an acclaimed ship builder already when 
he met James Baines and although his yard was in Boston, McKay was a 
Canadian, born in Novia Scotia. His voyage into Liverpool would not only 
have a profound effect upon the fortunes of James Baines and the Black 
Ball Line but would raise his own standing immeasurably in the world of 
shipbuilding. 


When McKay left Liverpool shortly afterwards in late July, 1853, he returned 
to Boston with an order book which would keep him busy for some time to 
come; Baines and Co. had ordered no less than four of the highest quality 
clipper ships for the Black Ball Line. While they awaited delivery of their new 
ships, Baines and Mackay returned to running their burgeoning mercantile 
empire which had grown to ownership of 20 ships and many others on charter. 
Their offices at no 6 Cook Street were busier than ever after the resounding 
success of the Marco Polo and the cargoes and luggage at their holding depot at 
Coburg Dock were constantly coming and going. But Baines was too impatient 
to wait for the McKay clipper ships and in September, 1853, he chartered the 
Sovereign of the Seas for a trip to Melbourne under Captain Henry Warner. 
Six days after the departure of the Sovereign of the Seas, Captain Forbes sailed 
into the Salthouse Dock returned from the Marco Polo's second trip. 


The arrival of the Donald McKay clipper ships signalled the high point in the 
Baines’ empire. 


Lightning 


After what Baines deemed to be a suitable rest period, Captain Forbes 
relinquished his command of the Marco Polo to Captain Charles McDonnell 
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and was instructed to sail for the McKay shipyards in Boston where his orders 
were to oversee the fitting-out of the first of the ships constructed for the 
Black Ball Line. The Lightning was a magnificent ship by any standards, 
carrying over thirty sails and an additional moonsail which fluttered all of 60 
feet above the deck and gave the ship an extra half a knot of speed. The stern 
was adorned with gilt carvings and on her bow was the figurehead of a woman 
with flowing tresses and swirling white robes carrying a golden thunderbolt. 


The competition between shipping lines was fierce and when Captain Forbes 
sailed the Lightning from Boston to Liverpool on the 18th of February 1864, 
he could not resist the challenge of breaking the record for the fastest Atlantic 
crossing which he did successfully. Some time later, Forbes was stung to 
write to the Northern Daily Times, bitterly complaining that the White Star 
Line ship, the Red Jacket was wrongfully claiming the record and scornfully 
Painting of snorted that they would not accept a bet of £100 pounds that the Lightning 
the Lightning would beat the Red Jacket to Melbourne and back. 
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Given that James Baines had only met Donald McKay in July, 1853, it was 
remarkable that Captain Forbes found himself sailing the Lightning back to 
Liverpool just 5 months later, and was ordered back on the Melbourne run a 
short time after his return to the Mersey. On May 14th, 1854, the Lightning left 
the Mersey on her first voyage to Melbourne Although the feats of the Marco 
Polo had astounded the world, the Lightning eclipsed most of her records; the 
Marco Polo's return trip of 5 months and 21 days was reduced to 5 months and 
8 days and sometime during the return trip, the Lightning was credited with 
sailing an incredible 436 miles in a single day. 


Captain Forbes left the Lightning after her trip to Australia and handed over 
command to Captain Anthony Enright, fresh from his triumphs as skipper 
of the Aberdeen tea clipper Chrysolite and recommended by Donald McKay 
himself. Captain Enright was never as flamboyant as Forbes but he was a 
disciplinarian as passengers who infringed the basic rules discovered when 
he stopped their food allowance. The lighter side of his nature came to the 
fore when all was well and he joined in snowball fights on the deck after a 
snowfall in the southern oceans and encouraged dancing in the evening. But 
he could return to being hard whenever the occasion arose and a drunken 
woman who had set her bonnet on fire was clapped in irons without a second 
thought. Captain Enright was an efficient commander of the Lightning and 
carried out his work with none of the display of Captain Forbes but his record 
is still commendable and a distance of 2,188 miles in one particular six - day 
run was a remarkable record. 


In 1857,Captain Enright was unwell and handed over his command of the 
Lightning to Captain Byrne who sailed her to India as a troop-carrier during 
the Indian Mutiny - the only occasion that the ship was diverted from the 
Melbourne run. 


The Champion of the Seas 


The Champion followed hard on the heels of the Lightning and was launched 
in April, 1854 sailing to Liverpool in June of the same year commanded by 
Captain Alexander Newlands. Melbourne was still the favoured destination 
for Black Ball ships and the Champion sailed to Australia in October, 1854 
returning in 1855 when the ship was handed over to Captain John McKirby 
who repeated the trip in 1855 and brought the ship back to Liverpool in 
1856. Champion of the Seas was also leased as a troop-carrier by the British 
government, taking soldiers to the Bay of Bengal in 1857 with James Baines 
on board as a passenger. She returned to the Melbourne run in 1860 where 
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her performances were creditable but never in the same class as her sister 
ship which was surprising as the Champion had received the same standard 
of workmanship and pride in her construction with her carved figurehead of a 
sailor with his hat in his right hand and left hand extended ornamenting the bow. 


The James Baines 


The James Baines was named in honour of the owner of the Black Ball Line 
and although she could not compete with the Lightning for speed (although 
she came very close), the James Baines was generally acknowledged as the 
finest ship that Donald McKay ever made. Possibly because the ship was 
named after him, James Baines took more interest in this ship than any of the 
others and ordered the most up to date equipment to be fitted with money no 
object; pumps, windlasses, winches were all of the finest quality as well as the 
latest maritime invention, Crane's self-acting chain-stoppers. With the James 
Baines, Donald McKay corrected any inherent design faults that he may have 
discovered in his other ships and while awaiting her maiden voyage 
her fame had already spread among other shipbuilders who came 
from far and wide to take in her breathtaking lines. 


Apart from her luxurious mahogany-panelled cabins and state- 
rooms which catered for three classes of passenger, the crew had 
been catered for with quarters which were not quite so opulent but 
were light and airy and far better than they were usually provided 
for. McKay's first priority as a ship-builder was the strength 
| and smoothness of his ship's lines and while these were well in 
evidence on the James Baines, he had also paid great attention to 
making the ship aesthetically pleasing; the stem and the bow were 
embellished with gilded carvings and the piéce de résistance was 
a carving of James Baines, the owner, at the bow. In an excusable 
display of vanity, Baines had ordered a full-size figurehead of 
| himself made by the ship-carver William Dodd of the Allan and 

Clotworthy yard of Kitchen Street and packed in a sturdy case the 
wooden Baines travelled to the Boston shipyard, immaculate as ever in his 
usual tail-coat and top-hat. 


The James Baines 
figurehead 


Charles McDonnell fresh from his days as master of the Marco Polo was the 
first master of the James Baines and promptly went out and broke the record for 
sailing from Boston to Liverpool in September, 1854, on her maiden voyage. 
From her home port of Liverpool, she was then ordered onto the Melbourne 
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run which was still active in taking emigrants to the goldfields, making four 
round trips in all before she was chartered to the British government. 


The Donald McKay 


Not to be outdone by James Baines, Donald McKay named the fourth and final 
ship off the Boston slipway as the Donald McKay and placed the figurehead 
of a Highlander in McKay tartan at the bow of the ship (the figurehead 
can still be seen in Mystic Seaport) before joining the ship on her maiden 
voyage to Liverpool on the 21st of February, 1855. The Donald McKay was 
the largest of the four ships that were delivered into the Black Ball Line 
and with gold-fever still raging in Australia, she set out on her first trip to 
Melbourne with a host of emigrants in June 1855, returning on the 28th of 
December, 1855. The return journey was more eventful than most - avoiding 
icebergs on one occasion and becalmed near the equator on another, not to 
mention a storm which narrowly missed wrecking them on the Skellig rocks. 
Her following voyage was a trip to Mobile to pick up a cargo of cotton, after 
which she returned to the Melbourne run for a further six trips. 


The career of the Donald McKay was lucrative but uneventful until March, 
1864, when all that changed and the ship collided with the barque Albina; it 
was ironic that the Donald McKay had travelled around the perilous oceans 


y be four clipper ships purchased so impulsively by James Baines are remembered to this day for their fine quality 
and although there were clipper ships afterwards which later went faster, none ever reached the almost mythical 
status enjoyed by the Baines’ quartet. Donald McKay was and still is in many quarters, the undisputed master 
of clipper ship construction but none of his creations ever bettered those that had their home port in Liverpool’ 
Salthouse Dock. 


A Royal Visit 


The arrival of the James Baines and the Champion of the Seas in July 1857, in Portsmouth harbour, followed by the 
appearance of the Lightning three weeks later, caused a sensation in the town. Chartered as troop-carriers for the 
soldiers bound for India the three ships were visited by hundreds of townspeople as they lay at anchor, along with 
many naval officers from other ships in harbour, admiring the accommodation and the graceful lines of the huge 
ships. 


The trio of flagships of the Black Ball Line were of national importance and a source of pride to Victorians and the 
greatest Victorian of them all, the Queen herself, requested that she see the ships before they sailed for India. In 
August, she sailed from Osborne House aboard the Royal yacht Fairy, accompanied by Prince Albert, the Princess 
Royal and Prince Alfred and to a fanfare of Royal salutes and the cheering of the crowds, the Queen attended a 
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reception party aboard the James Baines. Captain McDonnell and Thomas Miller Mackay had the honour to show 
the Queen around the ships and she congratulated both of them as representatives of the Black Ball Line on the 
excellence, the size and equipment of the ships. 


The three ships were to race against each other and also against the seven steamer transports on their voyage 
to India with the Lightning following after the other ships had departed. The evening of the sailing, there was a 
dinner aboard ship at which Benjamin Disraeli, the Prime Minister paid tribute to Captain Anthony Enwright as 
a master mariner. 


Captain James Nicol Forbes, master mariner, was conspicuous by his absence and the accolades accorded to 
his former employers and the ship that he had commanded with such flair must have brought him some pangs of 
regret. 


The James Baines, Champion and Lightning in Plymouth harbour. 


of the world time and time again without incident and yet it was the English 
Channel where she came to grief. The ramifications of this accident were to 
be far reaching. 


If You Can Meet With Triumph and Disaster 


The era of the four McKay clippers was the apogee of the Black Ball Line and 
the halcyon days of its quicksilver owner. By this time, Baines had moved 
into a grand Georgian mansion in the rural suburbia of Elm Lodge, soon to be 
the newly built Sefton Park where he required no less than five maids and a 
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gardener to maintain his property and a coachman and groom to look after the 
four-in hand that he used for riding around Liverpool. Baines was the epitome 
of the self-made man; enterprise, energy and initiative had brought him fame 
and fortune and in those salad days of unqualified success he enjoyed his 
fortune and shared it with others, dispensing his legendary largesse among 
friends and relatives and even his servants who were treated to an evening at 
the theatre once each week. 


The essayists of the Porcupine wrote satires on what they perceived to be his 
financial excesses, giving him the pseudonym of Jamie Bubble, and in 1858, 
with a total of 86 ships to his name and a payroll of 4,000 employees, he 
was certainly a celebrity in the town. But the cracks were already appearing 
in the seemingly indestructible structure of the Black Ball Line although it 
would be some time to come before they would be noticeable and by then it 
would be too late. Already, the Maria had gone down off the coast of Brazil 
in May,1853, and there were several other Black Ball ships suffered damage 
but these were at least covered by insurance. The same could not be said of 
the ship that carried Baines's name and it was a major setback when the James 
Baines burned to the waterline on her return from India. It was a fateful day 
on April 22nd, 1858, when the famous clipper ship caught fire in Huskisson 
Dock with a total loss estimated to be in the region of £170,000 inclusive of 
cargo. It was an enormous amount of money by any standards and Baines 
must have been mortified at the loss of his superb clipper ship but it was 
nothing compared to the revelation that the insurance had lapsed by a mere 
three days and the company was liable for the total damages. 


A New Partnership 


Shipping was always a precarious business at every level and up to this point 
Baines had been extremely fortunate to have had relatively small losses - there 
had been the Conway which sailed for Australia in 1854 and cholera broke out 
causing a long delay while the ship was cleansed, following which a mutiny 
* broke out - and in 1859, there was the Indian Queen which struck an iceberg 
and was subsequently written off. But there was nothing to compare with the 
ruin of the James Baines. 


Sketch of Joseph Rodgers, the 
hero of the Royal Charter On the other hand, Gibbs and Bright of the Eagle line had suffered the 
aillusrated London Naw devastating loss of the Warrington built Zayleur which they had chartered 
for the Australian run. The Zayleur sank on her maiden voyage in January, 
1854, off the coast of Ireland, with the loss of 420 passengers and crew 
and although it was fortunate that the Gibbs and Bright shipping line 
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were not the owners of the ship, the loss still reflected on the company. 
The shipping lines in Liverpool were always keen competitors, each trying to 
outdo the other with the opulence of their ships or the entertainment provided 
and in particular the speed of sailing and while each individual shipping line 
owned their own ships, all of them chartered off each other when the need 
arose. It was therefore strange that the erstwhile fierce competitors of Gibbs 
Bright's Eagle Line and James Baines's Black Ball Line should join forces in 
December, 1858. The partnership may have been expedient in the short term 
but the ensuing financial complexities would only serve to add to Baines and 
Co's future difficulties which were complicated enough already. 


Gibbs and Bright would have been excused for believing that their troubles 
were behind them after the loss of the Zayleur but less than a year into their 
partnership with Baines and Co. they were rocked by the calamitous loss of 
the Royal Charter. The Royal Charter went down on the tumultuous night 
of October 25th, 1859, in one of the fiercest storms ever experienced off the 
coast of Anglesey and is a particularly poignant catastrophe which resonates 
to this day in the annals of shipwrecks off the Welsh coast. The Royal Charter 
was on the final lap of the journey from the New South Wales goldfields and 
many of the passengers had gone out poor and were returning rich beyond 
their dreams to families that they had not seen for years in many cases. The 
story persists that the Captain was persuaded to alter course slightly so that 
passengers could line the decks and see the famous Great Eastern which was 
anchored at Holyhead and but for that diversion they would have reached 
Liverpool in safety. 


Whatever the truth of that story, it is a sad fact that the ship was thrown onto 
the rocky coast of Moelfre Bay where a mere 50 yards from shore the clipper 
was pounded to pieces on the rocks. Some extent of the ferocity of the storm 
can be gauged by the fact that although they were such a short distance from 
the shore and safety, the passengers and crew were unable to reach the waiting 
rescuers without being flung onto the razor-sharp rocks. There were a number 
of heroes and there is a memorial in Ford cemetery to one of the crewmen, 
Joseph Rodgers, who swam to the shore with a line thereby saving 40 or so 
passengers but when the drama was over and the cost was counted Gibbs 
Bright and Co and to a lesser extent James Baines and Co. as ship-owners had 
suffered a terrific reverse. 


Decline and Fall 


Nevertheless, the shipping companies carried on but James Baines's 
star was on the wane and it seemed that the fates had turned against him 
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Castle Street illustrating clearly 
the demise of the horse and 
carriage era and the coming 
of the trams. 


when a series of hammer blows in the 1860s hit Baines and Co hard. 
The Liverpool to Melbourne run was the golden era of James Baines's clipper 
ships and along with the Eagle Line and the White Star Line, the Black Ball 
Line made far more money than most of the gold-seekers ever did. But it 
was more than surprising that a man with such business acumen and horse- 
sense never foresaw that the New South Wales gold-rush would one day 
come to an end, but come to an end it did and by 
4 1860 the inevitable happened and the stampede 
+\eeeal| for tickets to the promised land had dwindled to a 
| trickle with the concomitant loss in revenue to the 
ship-owners. Baines has been accused of a lack of 
foresight in persisting with wooden sailing ships to 
§) the exclusion of steamers but the reality was that 
| the prototype steamships, although they were also 
in use on the Australian routes, had not yet evolved 
far enough to the extent that they could compete 
with the clippers over long distances. Baines was 
| forced to keep faith with clipper ships despite 

their inherent weaknesses not least of which was a 
tendency for the wooden fabric to leak and rot requiring costly repair bills. 
Baines did experiment briefly with steamers and as early as 1855, the Vesta 
was delivering mails to Scutari and Malta during the Crimean War and in 
1860, the steamship Pennsylvania was running a regular service between 
Liverpool and New York but it was just a brief flirtation and he soon returned 
to his first love, the clipper ships. 


The years following the golden age of the lucrative voyages to Australia and 
the McKay clipper ships beating all records and all-comers, were those of a 
slow decline in the fortunes of James Baines, and after 1858, coinciding with 
the end of the gold rush, the numbers of ships on the Black Ball Line became 
less with each succeeding year. In 1860, Baines and Co. owned 86 ships which 
retained 500 officers and no less than 8,000 seamen. In 1865, he still retained 
65 ships with many others on charter and was still a formidable force in the 
shipping business but in 1866 all that was to change when one of his oldest 
business associates and a trusted custodian of his fortune came back to haunt 
him. The Liverpool Borough Bank had already crashed in 1857 to the tune 
of £4 million and Baines came through that financial crisis without too much 
difficulty, never thinking that other financial institutions would follow, but 
when Israel Barned died and the bank came to be managed by its directors 
and Barned's relations, the Mozley's, it was the beginning of the end. The 
Mozley's seemed to be reputable enough and there were few higher accolades 
than Mr Mozley's tenure as Lord Mayor of Liverpool in 1863 - 64 but when 
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Mozley handed over the management of the bank to his son Brandon, the 
company soon crashed and burned taking many reputable companies with 
them including James Baines and Co. Unable to resist temptation, Brandon 
had absconded with a large amount of the bank's money causing the bank in 
Lord Street to close its doors and for many years afterwards the name of Elias 
Joseph Mozley and his son were vilified throughout the city. 


The collapse of Barned's Bank sent many Liverpool businesses into liquidation 
but typically, James Baines gritted his teeth and decided to soldier on, entering 
into a world which was totally alien to his philosophy - a tedious world where 
lawyers and creditors took precedence over buccaneering ship-buying and 
devil-may-care business ventures. Baines's business partnerships which had 
once served him so well during the boom years now began to call in their 
debts with Gibbs Bright and Co, claiming they were owed £18,750 - a number 
of dreary court cases sorted out that financial tangle as well as the situation 
allowed. And if all that was not enough, at the very nadir of his business life, 
just to compound Baines's misery, in 1872 he suffered the grief of losing his 
beloved wife. 


In 1873, Baines moved to 244 Upper Parliament Street and the following year, 
moved again to 71 Bedford Street. In 1876, Baines owned one single ship, the 
Cavour and was reduced to touting for business as a ship-broker at the auction 
rooms of C W. Kelloch's where he had once been feted as an honoured guest. 
When he was tempted to buy once again, Baines was forced to purchase as 
a partner but he became involved in yet another web of financial complexity 
when he became part owner of a ship called the Three Brothers. The Three 
Brothers was built in 1855 and owned by Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt 
who used the ship as a passenger steamer but her greatest claim to fame was 
as a Union warship during the American Civil War when she was engaged 

’ in a futile search for the Confederate 
cruiser, the Alabama. Following the 
Civil War the Three Brothers was sold 
from one owner to another and was in 
the ownership of the City of Liverpool 
“| Ship Company of 3 Cable Street when 
Baines saw her. She was still a fine ship 
and would have brought in a reasonable 
income but the days when James Baines 
=| was master of all he surveyed were over 
and his three partners denied him a share 
in the profits. There was a court case 
in which Baines was denied any redress 


The transition from sail to 
steam came about at the end 
of James Baines's life. 
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and the whole affair distressed him so much that he took to his bed and became 
ill for a long time afterwards. Baines never smoked or drank during the day but 
he was fond of reading and while he recovered from the humiliation of the Three 
Brothers débacle he retreated into the pages of his books. 


In 1886, at the age of 63, Baines was unable to keep away from the world of 
ship-broking and in a deal which recalled his Marco Polo triumph he chose a 
ship which nobody else would touch and once again heads were shaken and 
jokes were exchanged. It was easy to see why people were laughing as the 
Great Eastern, once the largest ship in the world and an engineering wonder 
of the Industrial Revolution, was universally acknowledged as a commercial 
failure. But Mr Cohen, the owner of Lewis's department store in Ranelagh 
Street retained faith in Baines' maritime acumen and paid £15,000 for the 
huge ship. James Baines's change of direction from shop-owner to showman 
was not as foolish as it may have at first appeared and Cohen's department 
store were not known for throwing money away so that when the city attracted 
thousands for the 1886 Shipperies Exhibition, many of those visitors were 
unable to resist the temptation to visit the famous ship and Cohen and Baines 
did quite well out of the venture. After the Exhibition ended, anchored off the 
Sloyne, the Great Eastern was a huge success as a showboat and concert hall, 
attracting hordes of sightseers and tourists and repaying Cohen's faith in Baines 
many times over. James Baines' final venture was above all a vindication of 
his own enterprise, imagination and flair. 


James Baines' belated return from illness was a brief reminder of the force that 
he used to be in the Liverpool shipping world but there was no coming back 
from his final illness in 1889, when he succumbed to cirrhosis. He was nursed 
by his daughter, Mrs Armstrong, his cousin, Miss Shaw, and a professional 
nurse, Mrs Isbister, until he died on the 8th March, 1889, in a lodging house 
at 24 Nile Street, just a few hundred yards away from where he was born. 
Mrs Isbister later said that James Baines had told her that all his later 
misfortunes stemmed from the crash of Barned's Bank. 


James Baines' fortune had disappeared at the end of his life but he left a legacy 
of historic clipper ships which have become legendary. Celebrated in song and 
story, the Marco Polo, the Lightning, the Champion of the Seas, the James 
Baines, the Donald McKay and so many others are fondly recalled in the days 
when the fastest ship in the world sailed under the Black Ball Line. 
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Duke Street in 1949 was little 
changed from Baines's era. 
Tankard collection. 


Donald McKay - the builder was inordinately fond of the Lightning and had paid a great deal of attention to streamlining 
the ship to allow her to slip through the water faster. One of the design features was an innovative “hollow” each side of 
the bows which was filled in by one of the ships Captains - McKay did not divulge who the offending Captain was but in 
a scathing article in the Scientific American he wrote; “One of her stupid Captains who did not comprehend the principle 
upon which she was built persuaded the owners to fill in the hollows in her bows” and if that was not enough he called 
the perpetrators “The wood butchers of Liverpool.” The Captain who had upset McKay to such a degree was Anthony 
Enwright who McKay himself had recommended personally to take over the ship after James Nicol Forbes. 


McKay then went on to jubilantly state that the fillings had been washed out and the Lightning restored to her full 
potential. It was Captain Forbes who drove the ship hard enough to wash out her bows. 


The Lightning 


The history of the Lightning becomes vague after 1857 and it’s reasonable to assume that it passed out of the ownership of 
the Black Ball Line. There are certainly no more stories of record-breaking runs and like most of the wooden clippers she 
probably deteriorated quickly. Her end is well documented; in October, 1869, as she lay in Geelong Harbour her cargo of 
wool became hot in the centre and burst into flames. There was talk of sinking her with the harbour cannon but in the end 
her sides were stoved in and she was scuttled still in flames - a sad end to a famous ship. Evidently, Geelong was a well- 
known port of call for the Lightning and ten years previously she had inadvertently been involved in an environmental 
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disaster which resonates to this day; it seems that a well-heeled British emigrant, Mr Thomas Austin, missed his pastime 
of shooting British wildlife so much that he decided to import the game to Australia and among the specimens brought to 
Geelong were the twenty-six rabbits which are the forebears of the millions that plague the land today. 


The Champion of the Seas 


The Champion was sold to Thomas Harrison for £9750 in 1866 and then chartered back to the Black Ball Line for 3 
further voyages. The Harrison Line then utilised the ship for trading until in 1874 she was found to be badly affected by 
dry rot and was sold on to A. Cassels of Liverpool for £7500. In 1875, the Champion was seen in San Francisco and later 
in the same year she arrived at Callao but her rotting timbers finally gave out in 1877 off Cape Horn. The once proud 
Champion was reduced to transporting guano when she began to list in mid-ocean and there could easily have been a 
disaster of major proportions if not for the British barque Windsor which was nearby and rescued all on board. 


The James Baines 


The James Baines was never destined for a long career and despite the loving care and attention that Donald McKay 
had put into her construction she lasted only 4 years. Chartered by the British Government for a voyage to India, both 
the James Baines and the Champion of the Seas were reviewed by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert in July, 1857, prior 
to their sailings to India. The James Baines safely transported 1,000 troops of the 97th Regiment and for the return trip 
loaded up with jute, linseed, cowhides, and rice, arriving in Liverpool in April, 1858. 


On the 22nd of April, 1858, the James Baines caught fire while her cargo was unloading at Huskisson Dock. Whether or 
not the dock workers disturbed a process of internal combustion which was already taking place is not known but what 
is sure is that both James Baines and Donald McKay would have been devastated to see their masterwork burnt down 
to the waterline. The finest ship that McKay ever made was sold for £1,080 to a Liverpool ship-owner, Robert Pace, who 
converted her into a coal-barge. The final news of the James Baines was that she had collided with another coal-barge 
in Galway Bay in 1860 and after that she is lost to history. There is very little recorded of the reactions to the loss of the 
James Baines and much of it can only be surmised but it is known that Captain Charles McDonnell who was her first and 
last master was broken-hearted and retired to his home in Glenariff, County Antrim, Northern Ireland, where he died of 
pneumonia several months later. 


The Donald McKay 


In 1866, the ship was sold to the Harrison Line where she continued on voyages to Melbourne until in 1874 she was sold 
on to J.S.de Wolf of Liverpool who sold her on quickly to William Williams of London who sailed her across the Pacific 
several times. In 1879, the once proud clipper ship was again sold on - this time to the sailmaking firm of Bertus Bartling 
and Co. of Bremerhaven who used her for the Bremen to New York route. In 1886, the Donald McKay was leaking badly 
and was sold to a Carl Brewer who used her as a coal hulk in Madeira and in 1888, one of the finest ships of its era ended 
its days when a fire destroyed her completely. 


The Great Eastern lasted for two years as a showboat until she was broken up in 1888 at Rock Ferry where it took 200 men 
two years to reduce the massive ship to scrap metal. The flagpole can still be seen, flying proudly over the Kop at Liverpool 
Football Club’s home ground, Anfield. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
MARCO POLO 
J&MES NICOL FORBES (1821-1874) 


Painting of 
James Nicol Forbes 


A Place In the Sun 


Although James Nicol Forbes appeared to have suddenly assumed centre- 
stage in the on-going drama that was the Black Ball Line, the fact was that 
his meteoric rise to fame had been preceded by two decades of solid work 
learning his trade in one of the hardest apprenticeships of all, as a seaman 
aboard a sailing ship. Forbes's career took flight when Donald McKay's 
superlative clipper ships, James Baines's overweening ambition and Forbes's 
own flamboyant style came together to form an irresistible combination which 
overnight made the Black Ball Line the toast of Liverpool and the favourite 
subject of the ///ustrated London News and the Thunderer itself, The Times. 
Record -breaking voyages in magnificent ships with a buccaneering captain at 
the helm made good copy and the newspapers propelled a not-unwilling Forbes 
into the limelight where he basked in the sunshine of universal adulation, 
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responding to his avid audience with increasingly theatrical gestures and 
extravagant boasts. But the years when Forbes was féted across the world were 
very few in number and as quickly as he had been thrust into the spotlight the 
curtain came down and his days of fame and fortune were ended before they 
had really begun; and at the very pinnacle of his success, James Nicol Forbes, 
famous as the Captain of the "fastest ship in the world" lost an ocean-going 
clipper ship, his reputation and if rumours are to be believed, a great deal of 
money gambled on his ship's speed. What made things worse and difficult to 
comprehend was that Forbes never "lost" all these things, so hard won, but 
appeared to have carelessly thrown them all away. 


The Early Years 


James Nicol Forbes was born in Aberdeen, circa 1821, son of Ann Nicol 
and James Forbes, a prominent advocate of the town. Young James's parents 
quickly realised that he had a calling for the sea and encouraged him in every 
way they knew how. They enrolled him in a school in Marischal Street which 
specialised in teaching the rudiments of navigation and when James reached 
the age of 12 they gave their approval to his apprenticeship at sea, travelling 
on the early Aberdeen to New York passenger ships. In his teens, the youthful 
Forbes travelled to Glasgow and then onto Liverpool, where he arrived 
penniless but full of ambition to succeed in the fastest growing port in the 
country and the soon-to-be hub of Britain's mercantile empire. 


The following few years are unclear but Forbes almost certainly worked for 
various shipping lines out of Liverpool where he first came to the attention of 
James Baines in the year 1849, while commanding a ship called the Wilson 
Kennedy, built in a Québec shipyard for the Martin Brothers of Liverpool 
(the Wilson Kennedy was later in service as a troop-carrier to the Crimea). 
Forbes had sailed to Canada to take charge of his new ship and in a foretaste 
of what was to come, he sailed her back across the Atlantic with all sails set 
and in a time which made several ship-owners pay attention. All of the ship- 
owners knew the value of a good Captain and they knew that the faster the 
voyages, the faster the turn-round and the higher the profits, so that when 
James Baines bought the Cleopatra, he made sure that James Nicol Forbes 
came along as its Captain and contracted him to Baines and Co. From the 
Cleopatra, Forbes transferred to another of Baines's acquisitions, the Maria, 
and aboard both ships he indulged his passion for pushing them as fast 
as they would go. Standing only 5 foot 7 inches tall and allegedly having 
a scar on his face, Forbes was a man of boundless energy, a resourceful 
seaman, had a volatile temper and was overall a man to be reckoned with. 
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The Choice of a Captain 


Just a year before he met James Baines in 1849, Forbes had married Jane 
i Duncan, the daughter of a butcher, at St. Michael's Church, Pitt Street, both of 
them giving their address as 51 Pitt Street. James was 28 years of age and Jane 
was just 18. As a young married man he was obviously anxious to impress his 
employers and James Baines was never one to discourage initiative, especially 
when it made profits for the Company. 


In his own fashion, Baines was as much, if not more of a gambler than Forbes; 
he knew that sailing wooden ships across the oceans of the world remained 
a perilous occupation and he knew that while Forbes was guaranteed to sail 
=| his ships with a driving obsession to reach his destination, there was a distinct 
wf reckless side to his nature which could lead to disaster. Record-breaking 
‘ M4 voyages and high profits took precedence over any reservations that he may 
t sls == ~4)), have had and Baines put caution to one side when he chose James Nicol 
SE Wiehadl’s Chanel: Bik Seek ais his nee Baines pi ree known sees a ae 
circa 1860s by Herman, ing every inch of canvas during the severest of gales, risking masts an 
spars in his feverish haste to break records and there was at least one occasion 
at the height of a severe gale when Forbes had clambered onto the swinging 
boom of a lower stun-sail and in an act of sheer bravado defied the elements 
to keep him from his destiny. Passengers on a ship captained by James Nicol 
Forbes were in for a rough ride and many of them made their complaints 
known in writing and one or two even braved the wrath of Forbes by making 
their complaints to him personally but he took little notice and carried on 
obsessively pursuing his aims. 


ie 


Stories and tales of Bully Forbes's swashbuckling ways abounded among ships 
and ports around the world, embellished and embroidered until the name of 
Forbes conjured up an almost mythic figure. Forbes was among a select few 
captains who had earned the nickname"Bully" which had different connotations 
to the way it is interpreted today, meaning someone larger-than-life or ready 
for anything and he was certainly all of those things when he once stood on 
the poop deck of one ship with pistols levelled at a defiant crew. On several 
occasions during severe storms, with all canvas set Forbes had padlocked the 
rigging, preventing anyone from interfering with his handling of the ship. 
This then was the man that James Baines entrusted with the onerous task 
of transporting 930 emigrants, 60 crew members and a cargo of freight 
thousands of miles to Melbourne aboard a ship that he had spent a fortune on 
renovating. 
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When he sailed out of Liverpool on July the 4th, 1852, headed for Melbourne, 
Bully Forbes was known to be a good seaman but reckoned to be a loose 
cannon and an unknown quantity - when his ship anchored in Salthouse Dock 
less than 6 months later he returned as the legendary James Nicol Forbes, 
Captain of the Marco Polo, with his name writ large in the maritime Hall of 
Fame. 


The Passenger's Point of View 


Locking the crew up for supposed insubordination on the first voyage of the 
Marco Polo did little to deter them from signing on for a second voyage and 
neither did the melancholy measles epidemic put passengers off boarding the 
famous ship and on March 13th, 1853, the Marco Polo once again sailed down 
the Mersey, defiantly flying the tarpaulin with the "Fastest Ship in the World" 
at the masthead. Forbes wrote to Baines from mid-Atlantic; "My passengers 
say they would rather be aboard the Marco Polo than any other ship. We have 
had one death, a child 7 months old, and one birth which makes our numbers 
good. I have got about 40 of the expertest thieves on board from London and 
which is worse 2 or 3 of them are in the Ist cabin. I will only add that I have 
not had one word of complaint against the ship, provisions, master or officers 
which is a great thing to say and they are all going to write home to their 
friends to come out to your new ship." All this was little more than an exercise 
in diplomacy designed to allay Baines's reservations at the number of letters 
landing on his desk from disgruntled passengers. Most of them complained 
about the discomfort as the ship hurtled along day after day under a full spread 
of canvas, throwing glass decanters, cutlery, furniture and even passengers 
around the luxurious saloons, while others complained of Forbes's high-handed 
attitude and still more of his tyrannical manner towards both passengers and 
crew. The reason for the flood of letters to Baines's office was that most of the 
passengers were too awed by the force of Forbes’s pugnacious personality to 
approach him in person and on the one occasion when a deputation of male 
passengers gingerly approached the Captain to explain that they were terrified 
by the creaks and groans from the straining ship Forbes dismissed them with 
the famous response that they were all going to "Hell or Melbourne in 60 days 


flat!" 
The Other Side of the Coin 


While the First Class passengers may have believed that Forbes's departure 
from the de rigeur courtesies of Victorian England was insupportable, what 
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they failed to understand was the sheer weight of responsibility on any 
captain's shoulders in an age when even the sturdiest sailing ships were often 
at the mercy of the elements. They also saw little of the authority and physical 
presence required to keep an often recalcitrant crew in check. But what they 
would never have known was that Forbes's reputation as a tyrant, his disdain 
of both passengers and crew and his fearless athletics in the rigging, masked 
the fact that he was grudgingly acknowledged by his peers as one of the finest 
clipper-ship captains of his day. 


It may have appeared to the layman that the ships under Forbes's command 
made record-breaking times by his sheer will-power and daring alone but 
the greater part of his accomplished seamanship was born of long hours of 
study as a devoted disciple of two men; Matthew Fontaine Maury (1806 - 
1873) who was known as the Pathfinder of the Seas and his accumulated 
knowledge of tides, wind patterns, currents and hazards was required reading 
for any serious mariner (M.F. Maury was the grandson of James Maury - 
the first American Ambassador to Liverpool with his office in Paradise 
Street); Forbes's other mentor was a little-known scientist whose interest 
in navigation undoubtedly saved many ships and many lives during the 
Victorian era - John Thomas Towson was born in Plymouth in 1804 and was 
a watchmaker and an early pioneer of photography before he perfected his 
complex system of Composite Sailing leading to many publications on the 
subject, including "Practical Information on the Deviation of the Compass." 
In 1850, Towson was appointed to the post of scientific examiner of ships’ 
masters in Liverpool where he had an office in the Sailors Home. Towson 
perfected and sold affordable, reliable chronometers, remaining in Liverpool 
until his death in 1881. By sheer coincidence Towson lived in number 47 
Upper Parliament Street, next to the house where his great devotee, James 
Nicol Forbes later lived at number 46. 


Faster Than Lightning 


Forbes’s reputation was at its zenith when he took command of the Lightning 
and once again set out to achieve his fabled 60 days, sailing from Liverpool for 
Melbourne on the 14", May, 1854. A feature of the voyage of the Lightning 
was the fierce competition engendered by the record claims of the White Star 
Line's clipper the Red Jacket to which Forbes had already responded in the 
press, stung by anyone who dared to usurp his position. The Red Jacket was 
in dock alongside the Lightning and word of the rivalry between the two ships 
spread like wildfire, prompting a huge amount of betting throughout the city. 
The race was a thrilling encounter in which the two ships strained to the limit 
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The figurehead of 
the Marco Polo 


The Lightning 
under full sail 


with the Red Jacket winning the outward bound leg. On 
the return trip, Forbes never quite achieved his 60 days 
but 63 days was a creditable effort and was enough for 
the Lightning to take the honours for the voyage there 
and back, arriving on July 31st, 1854 and taking a total of 
141 days, two less than her rival. 


The two voyages of the Marco Polo and the publicity that 
the Lightning engendered made James Nicol Forbes a celebrity and brought 
unprecedented success to the Black Ball Line whose owner, James Baines 
was also at the height of his career. The clipper ships were the pride of the 
Mersey and crowds came to see them at anchor and under sail with each 
succeeding ship bigger and better than the last. After his triumphant return 
on the Lightning, Bully Forbes was instructed to relinquish his command and 
take over a ship which was larger than anything that had gone before. 


The Largest Ship In Great Britain 


Whether it was yet another manifestation of his mercurial nature or something 
he perceived to be a sharp business deal or even nationalistic pride, James 
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Baines turned to a British shipyard to build his next clipper ship. The decision 
to abandon the spectacularly successful Donald McKay's shipyards in favour 
of Alexander Hall's yard of Aberdeen was astonishing in view of the fact that 
the Scottish yard had never built a ship that approached the size of the McKay 
classics. There was a claim that Halls had perfected a new method of planking 
which was stronger and more watertight than previously but whatever the 
reasons for Baines's complete volte-face, the fact remained that the Aberdeen 
shipyard had won a contract to construct the largest clipper ship ever built in 
Great Britain. 


James Nicol Forbes had overseen much of the building work and the ship was 
launched on the 5th April, 1855, leaving Aberdeen on July 25th, 1855, to the 
sound of cannon and tumultuous cheers from the watching crowds. Forbes 
sailed his new command north around Scotland and ten days later, the latest 
Black Ball clipper was anchored in Coburg Dock. Baines's latest acquisition 
was a leviathan, larger than any of the McKay clippers and dwarfed the Marco 
Polo inevery dimension. The newspapers went into raptures over the ship which 
was christened the Schomberg, judiciously named after Liverpool's emigrant 
officer, Charles Schomberg, R.N. and the Liverpool Journal was foremost 
in its praise. The Journal's article was prefaced by a jingoistic acclamation 
of Liverpool's "merchant princes" who according to their reporter had “Jofty 
intellects, were shrewd in business, ignored selfishness in their dealings and 
raised the fame of our envied land by their business affairs.” And then went on 
to print a comprehensive report on every detail of the giant ship. 


Picture of the Schomberg. 
There are very few pictures 
of the Schomberg in 
existence due to her very 
short career. 


The Schomberg was 288 foot long, 45 foot beam and weighed unladen, 2,600 
tons, costing in the region of £50,000 to build and with what 
would have no doubt pleased Bully Forbes, an immense 
spread of canvas, covering all of 18,000 yards. But it was 
the opulence of the saloons which impressed the Journal 
reporter more than any other feature and he described all 
of them as “magnificent” detailing the mahogany doors, 
the glass panels inlaid with pearls, cornices of carved 
fruit and flowers, windows with transparencies of the four 
| continents and an overall elegance that “a crowned head 
| might not refuse.” The ladies saloon had in its centre a 
_ | large table on which was displayed a silver centre-piece 
im which had been presented to Captain James Nicol Forbes 
=| by the merchants of Liverpool, in recognition of his voyage 
aboard the Marco Polo. Alongside this, was a silver salver 
and a tea and coffee service which was a presentation 
to Captain Forbes from James Baines and Co. and what 
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must have been the most gratifying of all of them was a handsome, silver 
goblet presented to Captain Forbes by the lady passengers of the Lightning. 
The silverware was a visible recognition of the esteem in which James Nicol 
Forbes was held by the newspapers, the merchants, the owners and now 
even the passengers had shown that not everyone disapproved of his brusque 
manner. With three epic voyages under his belt, there was no doubt that Captain 
Forbes had much to be proud of but he had set himself a standard which any 
man would have found difficult to maintain. 


The Voyage of the Schomberg 


The Schomberg sailed down the Mersey on October 6th, 1855, flying the "60 
Days to Melbourne" banner which had by this time become Forbes's trademark. 
To most of the onlookers the banner flying proudly at the masthead probably 
brought a wry smile in recognition of Forbes's theatrical swagger and it would 
have taken someone exceptionally cynical, or perhaps perceptive, to recognize 
that Forbes was unknowingly, but nevertheless eloquently, displaying his own 
obsessive drive for an almost unattainable perfection. It was to lead to his 
downfall. 


Besides carrying 430 emigrants, the Schomberg was laden with a cargo 
weighing an incredible 3,000 tons, most of it railway lines and equipment bound 
for the Geelong Railway system. Forbes's vaunted "60 days to Melbourne" 
seemed further away than ever carrying such a cargo, not to mention making 
the ship heavy in handling, and it didn't help matters when the topmast came 
down ten days into the voyage, taking all of four days to replace. Even this 
early in the voyage it was obvious that there would be no records broken on 
this occasion. 


Alexander Hall's shipyard was never prolific in turning out ships so it was a 
great coincidence when on the 27th October, the Schomberg came across the 
Vision, built by Halls and the Schomberg's predecessor, although she was a 
much smaller ship. Forbes seemed to have abandoned all thoughts of breaking 
records when he took time out to row over to the Vision to meet Captain 
Douglas who he knew well and when Douglas returned the compliment, both 
ships halted in mid-ocean and spent an evening socialising to a band concert 
and exchanging letters and goods. 


No matter how forceful Forbes could be to achieve his ends, all his energy and 


dynamic personality were impotent in the absence of wind to fill the sails and 
the Schomberg meandered slowly down the coast of Africa taking 55 frustrating 
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days to reach the South Atlantic. During the month of December, winds picked 
up and the Schomberg made good time, reaching Cape Bridgewater, 700 miles 
west of Melbourne on Christmas Day and it seemed that even if the voyage 
had been comparatively slow at least they would deliver both passengers and 
cargo safely. The winds off the coast of Australia began to blow erratically, 
sometimes blowing the ship out to sea and at other times blowing her 
dangerously into land and for days on end the Captain and crew were engaged 
in a tiresome game of tacking out to sea and back to the coastline, wearily 
altering the sails according to the capricious nature of the elements. On the 
evening of the 27th December, Forbes was playing whist with two female 
passengers when the First Officer, Henry Cooper Keen, interrupted the game 
to inform him that the ship was getting too close to land and suggested that 
they tack out to sea once again. Forbes's reaction was to carry on with his 
game on the understanding that he would deal with the matter shortly - and in 
that single moment of inertia, when he should have really been galvanized into 
action, the fate of the Schomberg was sealed. 


Forbes had done this sort of thing before, assuming an air of indifference 
when danger was present - the quartermaster sailing with Forbes on one 
particular voyage told of a typical incident which was both a tribute to Forbes's 
seamanship and an example of his brinkmanship, when out of sight of land 
and informed that they were approaching the Scilly Isles he nonchalantly came 
on deck and ordered the helmsman to “Ease her off half.a point’ returning to 
whatever he was doing after his instruction to “Call me when you sight the 
Bishop.” 


Whether or not this assumed air of indifference was a posture designed to 
inspire an air of infallibility, it was a dangerous game to play, and although 
Forbes may have gotten away with it many times, on this occasion, in the half 
hour that he took to climb on deck to assume command, the Schomberg had 
drifted that much closer to the rocks which jutted out from the coast. Worse 
still, the winds that Forbes required to tack out to sea had died down and 
the ship was at the mercy of the powerful currents in the vicinity. Forbes’s 
heart must have sank when despite his best efforts to turn the ship out of 
danger, she continued to wallow and the Schomberg, her massive cargo and 
the now panicking passengers, drifted helplessly in the surf off Cape Otway, 
the southermost point of the province of Victoria. Forbes must have cursed his 
luck after sailing 10,000 miles, through all weathers, to find his ship wallowing 
out of control off the coast of Australia - a mere 75 miles from his destination. 
But instead of being pounded to pieces on the rocky coast as everyone aboard 
dreaded, the giant Schomberg slid gently onto a sandspit, 30 miles from the 
nearest settlement. 
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Immigrants 1850, London 
Illustrated News. 


}) The Schomberg was completely undamaged and hopes rose that the crew 


could sail the ship off the sandbank when the tide came in but the water around 


4 the ship was too shallow at all times and even the longboats had difficulty 
*{ in floating. The giant ship was stuck fast with no hope of breaking free and 


for once the situation was out of Forbes's control - his reaction was to lose 


\y his temper and stamp below leaving the First Officer in charge with Forbes's 
-| "Let her go to Hell and tell me when she is on the beach!" ringing in his ears. 
tq By this time, night-time had fallen and two of the passengers and some of the 
‘HE] crew managed to shove off in a small boat with the idea of finding a beach- 
_I head to bring the passengers to safety. All of that night was spent searching 


for a suitable place to land with a passenger named Millar at the forefront in 
the rescue operation, but while the passengers sat uncomfortably waiting in 
the ship's boats the crew were finding that there was nowhere to land without 
grave danger of being cut to pieces on the rocks. With the coming of the 
dawn, the problem of finding a safe landing place was solved with the arrival 
of the steamer Queen which was on its usual run from Melbourne to Portland 
Bay and had noticed the stranded ship. Arrangements were made to ferry the 
passengers across to the Queen and once again it was noticeable that Forbes 
refrained from interfering when the passenger Millar once again took charge 
of the transfer operation. 


Forbes and a volunteer crew stayed aboard the Schomberg and as news of the 
disaster spread like wildfire, Baines and Co. acted swiftly by chartering the 
steamer Keera to salvage as much of the cargo and the passengers' belongings 
as was possible. The Keera reached the stranded ship on the 30th December, 
to find the Schomberg rolling in heavy seas and the salvage crew refused to 
board her until the crew had cut away the masts, making the ship more stable. 
Once this was done the crew of the Keera spent all of that day successfully 
transferring luggage and belongings from the Schomberg. Thatsame night there 
was a severe gale and the Schomberg began to break up and the Keera and two 
other ships which had joined her were unable to get close all of the following 
day. The Queen was also standing off after returning from disembarking the 
passengers at Melbourne. With most of the luggage and jewellery safely aboard 
the salvage ship and high winds preventing further operations Forbes sailed to 
Melbourne aboard the Keera. In the following days the Schomberg continued 
to disintegrate and as the once mighty ship remained stuck on the sandbank 
she shook from stem to stern, shedding metalwork and woodwork and cargo 
onto nearby beaches where looters waited eagerly to remove the treasure. 
The wreck was finally sold for salvage to a local firm who began a desperate 
race against time to remove as much as they could before the ship broke 
apart altogether. Tragically two of the salvage crew were drowned in their 
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attempts and it was ironic that they were the only casualties in the whole sorry 
débacle. 


Trials and Tribulations 


It was an inevitability that many of the passengers were bitter about their 
experiences and despite the salvage operation many of them had lost 
everything. There were all manner of accusations bandied about and at the 
formal inquiry it was said that the conduct of the Captain and crew was 
“yungentlemanly, discourteous and immoral” - this last referred to accusations 
that the ship's doctor had seduced one of his young, female patients. In what 
was a strange irrelevance, many of the passengers took the opportunity to 
complain about the food, but more to the point, it was suggested that the 
anchor was stowed on deck and if Forbes had been able to use it when it 
was required the ship could have been saved. Surprisingly, most of the saloon 
occupants stated that Forbes hardly left the deck when the ship was in peril 
and the Liverpool newspapers, to their credit, advised that any judgements 
should be reserved until all the facts had been brought forward. In the end, the 
inquiry hinged upon the sandbank itself, which was designated as uncharted, 
and upon this fact alone, Captain Forbes and his crew were exonerated from 
all blame. 


On The Beach 


The official inquiry may have cleared Forbes's name but there was and still is a 
certain stigma attached to losing a ship, no matter what the circumstances, and 
the inference by one or two national newspapers that Forbes had deliberately 
lost the ship because he was unhappy with her sailing qualities still lingered, 
no matter how ludicrous it appeared. The arguments may have swung back and 
forth but the fact remained that James Nicol Forbes's glittering career came 
to an abrupt end the moment that the Schomberg grounded on an uncharted 
sandbank and there must have been many occasions that he reflected on the 
series of events that led up to that event and sorely regretted not acting sooner 
on the First Officer's advice. An acquaintance in Australia described him 
as a “very sad and silent man” as he awaited passage home and a return to 
Liverpool with his gilded career in tatters. 


By March 1856, Forbes was back in Liverpool where he no doubt took 
solace in the warmth of a family reunion. In the early days of their marriage 
Jane had accompanied her husband on several voyages and one of their two 
daughters, Mary, was born at sea. Her sister, Margaret Jane Nicol Forbes, 
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Salthouse Dock, circa 
1860 by John Atkinson 
Grimshaw (1835 - 1893) 


was born in 1851 and baptized at St. Peters Church, Church Street. Jane had 
travelled aboard the Marco Polo with Forbes on the first epic voyage and had 
complained that ladies were walking on the poop deck unaccompanied. Ina 
revealing sketch of Victorian society, Forbes was forced to put up a notice by 
the "respectable" women aboard, stating that no woman shall walk the deck 
on her own. Jane's life aboard ship was quite eventful and in another incident 
a drunken passenger named Gardiner insulted her and threatened to shoot 
Captain Forbes who predictably threw him in irons below. 


In 1857, Forbes returned to the sea as the owner of a ship called the Hastings 
which he chartered to James Baines and Co. and successfully completed a 
voyage to Melbourne. Two years later, the Hastings was wrecked off the Cape 
of Good Hope and in a bizarre reminder of the Schomberg disaster the sinking 
happened once again on Christmas Day. In 1859, Forbes evidently gave up on 
life at sea and went into business as a ships chandler with a Liverpool sailmaker 
for a partner, trading as Forbes and Dixon at no. 46 Upper Parliament Street. 


The call of the sea was too strong to keep Forbes ashore for very long and 
he found work in command of various ships; short spells with the Ajax and 
Rattlesnake were followed by his acting as agent for the Earl of Derby which 
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eventually foundered off the coast of Donegal. From 1864 to 1866, Forbes 
was in command of the General Wyndham owned by Gibbs, Bright and Co. 
with most of his work collecting cargoes of cotton from Hong Kong, to be 
unloaded at Liverpool for the cotton workers further inland who were suffering 
badly from a dearth of cotton caused by the Northern blockade of Southern 
ports during the American Civil War. 


But there was more than a hint of Lord Jim about Forbes these days as he 
knocked around the louche ports of the East and his reputation followed him 
around but he had lost none of his fighting spirit as two American sailors who 
were taunting him found to their cost on the Hong Kong waterfront, when 
Forbes took his coat off and thrashed the pair of them. There were always 
stories about Forbes and there was little doubt that he was an abrasive and 
truculent character when aroused and a Liverpool bus driver appeared to have 
got off lightly when he engaged in an argument with Forbes who stood in front 
of his vehicle refusing to allow it to move. 


Forbes was always a fine seaman and although he never scaled the heights 
of success as in the days of the Marco Polo, he always made a good living, 
but nine years after the Schomberg fiasco, he was faced with an even greater 
disaster when his wife of 15 years, Jane, died on the 26th September, 1864, 
at the early age of 33. Jane was buried in Toxteth cemetery in an imposing 
tomb which would one day also contain Forbes's remains and two months 
later in a completely unrelated twist of fate another young wife and mother 
was buried in the shadow of Jane's monument as if to take solace in their 
mutual tragedies. 


Forbes was still only 45 years of age when two years after the death of Jane, he 
married Mary Ann Bellman in June, 1866, and on 24th October 1866, the 
couple had a boy they named James Nicol Forbes. The baby was baptized in 
St. Peters, Church Street. 


In 1867, James Baines asked Forbes to work for the Black Ball Line for one 
last time and Forbes had the bitter-sweet experience of commanding the 
Marco Polo on a return voyage to Melbourne. Neither the Marco Polo or 
Bully Forbes were as resilient as they used to be and the voyage turned out to 
be the last hoorah for both Captain and ship. Baines sold the Marco Polo three 
years later and Forbes finally went into retirement at 78 Westbourne Street 
where he died on June 4th, 1874, aged just 52. He was buried alongside Jane 
and chiselled on the headstone are the words; “Commander of the celebrated 
clipper ship, Marco Polo” 
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Aftermath 


James Nicol Forbes's extraordinary rise to fame began on a seemingly ordinary 
day in July, 1852, when just one of the myriads of ships coming and going 
out of the Mersey, sailed down the river and went on to shatter all records to 
Australia and back, making the Marco Polo, "The Fastest Ship in The World" 
and it seemed that Forbes had the world at his feet. But his fame was to be 
short-lived and ended on the fateful night that the Schomberg shuddered to a 
halt on a sandbank off the coast of Australia - overall Forbes's celebrity lasted 
just a little over three years. 


Within that three years, beloved by the press and lauded by the public, 
Forbes's flamboyant, buccaneering style stood out from the usual Victorian 
stoicism of most of the heroes of the era and he revelled in the constant 
plaudits and publicity that came his way. But in many ways it was that high- 
profile, swaggering persona that brought him down and made his fall from 
grace seem so dramatic - other Captains had lost ships before and would 
do so again but very few would receive the attention that Bully Forbes did. 
Forbes hadn't cornered the market in arrogance and in 1850 a friend of his, a 
Captain Mackay, had dismissed the use of a pilot to take his ship, the Sea into 
Melbourne with the result that the ship was wrecked with the loss of all hands 
including the Captain, but little is known of this far greater disaster and there 
are many others of a similar nature 


To be entirely fair to the Liverpool newspapers, when news of the Schomberg 
disaster was first heard, they advised their readers to suspend any judgement 
on Captain Forbes until after the Court of Inquiry. They also printed Forbes's 
vindications of his own actions on the loss of his ship but after the Schomberg 
fiasco life was never the same for Bully Forbes and where once success was so 
easily come by, it was from that time onwards an elusive will-o’-the-wisp. 


Looked at from a greater perspective, James Nicol Forbes could drive his 
ships as hard as he pleased but the reality was that both Forbes and the Black 
Ball Line and every other shipping company were being overtaken by events 
that were out of their control and the inexorable progress of the steamship era 
was to eclipse all of them in time. 


Although his place in the sun was only for a very short period of time, James 
Nicol Forbes remains a legendary figure of the sailing ship age and is both 
a worthy successor and a brother to all those sea captains who throughout 
the ages have been drawn irresistibly to brave the oceans of the world. 
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The name of Bully Forbes will always be synonymous with the fabled 
Marco Polo in a time when Liverpool was truly the gateway to the world. 


Postscript 


lames Nicol Forbes and Mary Duncan had two daughters - Mary 

Se ee was born at sea and eventually married Stephen Meldon in 1874. 
' @60) Mary and Stephen had a daughter that they christened Mary Jane. 
&| Mary Jane later married and moved to Manchester in 1895 when her 
husband obtained a post with the Manchester Ship Canal Company. 
She witnessed Queen Victoria performing the opening ceremony of the 
Port of Manchester. There is a photograph of Mary Jane in existence. 


=| James and Janes other daughter was born in 1851, named Jane Nicol 
Forbes, and she was baptized in St. Peters, Church Street. She later 
married Robert Neild at St Mary’ Church, Edge Hill on 11th April, 
1868, when she was aged just 17. 


The impressive headstone of James 
Nicol Forbes in Toxteth cemetery. 
His first wife, Jane is buried in the 


James Nicol Forbes and Mary Ann Bellman had a son, born on the 24th 
same grave. 


October, 1866. They named him James Nicol Forbes and he was also 
baptized in St. Peters, Church Street. 


The memory of the Marco Polo is celebrated around the world in songs, poems, stories and replica models but never more 
so than in Canada where national pride in the clipper ship has never been stronger. The epicentre of Canadian pride 
is on the border with the United States, in the province of New Brunswick and the town of St John on the Bay of Fundy 
where the Marco Polo first saw the light of day. 


The national film board of Canada have produced a one hour long film on the ship called The Marco Polo, Queen of the 
Seas. 


The Marco Polo suite is a complete album of music based upon the ship. Lucy Maude Montgomery, the author of Anne 
of Green Gables wrote an essay about the Marco Polos last days. 


Intermittently, there are plans put forward to have a full-size, working replica of the ship and there is a Marco Polo float 
each year in the St John town pageant. 


The tomb of James Nicol Forbes is overhung by a large lime tree. In the winter, the wording can be clearly seen but during 
the summer months when the tree is in full leaf, the boughs of the lime obscure the words. 


The tombstone above is forever in the shadow of Forbe’s monument and is the subject of the following chapter. 
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Addendum 


e pre-sailing banquets became a feature of the ships belonging to James Baines and christened “Déjeuners”’ 
by the newspapers, they became eagerly awaited social events in their own right. Celebrities of the day 
clamoured for an invitation to a Déjeuner, as much for the lavish fare on offer as to mix in the company of the great 
and the good of the city on the decks of some of the finest ships in the world. There beneath an awning, they feasted 
and listened avidly to the speeches, paying special attention to those of James Nicol Forbes which were always 
rousing affairs.Baines had struck up an unlikely friendship with the renowned archaeologist Austen Layard who 
could often be found at a banquet. Layard was the discoverer of the fabled city of Nineveh and as archaeologists 
were prone to do in those days, he hauled as much away from the Assyrian deserts as he could and transported them 
in triumph to the British Museum where they stand to this day, vast and imposing symbols of the Victorian penchant 
for collecting — attic archaeology of a sort unimaginable today. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne also attended many of the pre-sailing soirées as part of his less onerous consular duties. 


Two years before their association with James Baines, the builders of the Schomberg, Alexander Hall and Sons, 
had built a clipper called the Mimosa which became famous for carrying 160 Welsh emigrants to Patagonia in 
1865. The community reared sheep and lived off the land and their descendants are there to this day, speaking an 
evolved version of the Welsh language still. 


The White Star clipper, the Red Jacket, which competed so strongly with the Black Ball Line was named after an 
Indian Chief of the Seneca tribe. Born in 1750, Red Jacket fought against the British in the war of 1812. 


The firm that James Baines joined as a young man was the Fawcett, Preston Foundry in York Street which was just 
a short walk away from Baines s home. Fawcett, Preston had already been established for over a century when 
Baines decided that the work was not to his liking. If he had stayed, he would undoubtedly have been involved in 
the engineering of the engines for the Florida and many of the blockade-runners made in the Jones Quiggin and 
W,C. Miller shipyards. 
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AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
THE QUEST OF MARY ELIZABETH LOW 


The sinking of the Alabama 
19th June, 1864 by 
Xanthus Smith 
(1839 - 1929) 


A Toxteth Lament 


Toxteth cemetery in Liverpool, is like most other cemeteries with its multitude 
of monuments and memorials to the dead, ranging from glorious pillars 
crowned with Grecian urns to simple headstones with just a name and a date. 
Some of the headstones consist of potted histories, telling of a drowning at sea 
or a loved one fallen in battle, typically the Crimean War, the First World War, 
Second World War or Korea, while others tell their own story of tiny children 
and lives unlived in the Victorian age of horrendous child mortality. 


The cemetery was built in mid- Victorian times (1854) and the early headstones 
are slowly crumbling under the creeping onslaught of ivy roots, algae, wind 
and rain which is always plentiful and sunshine which is in shorter supply - but 
the writing is still decipherable on most of the stones and the odd word reveals 
a world which was totally different to the one we are living in now; orphanage 
superintendent, workhouse cleaner, domestic servant, coachman, ostler and 
so many other antique words now seen only in Great Expectations or Bleak 
House. Every cemetery in Liverpool has more than its share of headstones 
telling stories of sinking ships and drownings in seas across the world, and 
Toxteth is typically littered with memorials to seamen, some of them Captains 
and some of them famous, but most of them just Liverpool seamen who went 
to sea because their fathers and grandfathers did so. 
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One or two of the rarer memorials are dedicated to the masters of legendary 
ships and the towering, sandstone stele of James Nicol Forbes, the famed 
Captain of the clipper ship the Marco Polo certainly falls into that category. 
Every now and then someone with an interest in such things will make the 
pilgrimage to the last resting place of “Bully” Forbes but none of them ever 
takes notice of the small headstone standing slightly skewed, next to the great 
man. 


The stone next to Forbes’s huge monument is always in shadow and is a 
modest, understated example of the mason’s art with nothing exceptional to 
mark it out as anything special and tells nothing at all of the life of Mary 
Elizabeth Low whose name is chiselled on the face and the simple fact that 
she was 24 years of age in November, 1864, when she died. There’s no way 
of knowing why the mason was so frugal with the words he used — perhaps he 
thought the story was just too sad to relate. 


Through the Blockade 


Several months earlier, in February, 1864, Captain John Low once of 
the infamous Confederate cruiser the Alabama had also made his way to 
Liverpool where on June 19th, after news of the battle with the Kearsage 
had filtered through, he was disconsolate at missing the final battle. Indirectly, 
the Alabama was to claim one more victim of that battle — possibly the most 
poignant and pointless of all and one which John Low would have cause to 
regret more than any other. The news of the sinking of the Alabama resounded 
around the globe and was mourned greatly in the Southern States of America 
and not least in the home of Mary Elizabeth Low, the wife of John Low. News 
of the Alabama may have reached the South but news of John Low himself 
was lacking and Mary Elizabeth determined to discover what had befallen her 
husband, little knowing that he had been transferred to the Tuscaloosa many 
months before the epic battle with the Kearsage and could not have been 
among the casualties suffered by the Alabama. 


Mary Elizabeth left their two year old son, John, in the care of his uncle 
Andrew and sailed from Savannah through the blockade, arriving in Liverpool 
in August, 1864. She found a lodging in no 6 Elizabeth Street (the street is still 
there but the houses have gone — chisel away some tarmac and the cobbles 
are still in place) which she used as a base in her quest for her husband. Quite 
how she expected to find him in the bustling maritime metropolis is difficult 
to ascertain but her steely determination paid dividends and the pair were 
reunited briefly. 
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The Alabama's Last Casualty 


Sadly, there is no happy ending to this story and what Mary Elizabeth would 
not have known was that Liverpool at that time was in places one of the 
unhealthiest and unhygienic cities in Europe. Herman Melville, Charles 
Dickens and Jules Verne have all testified to the bleakness of winter in Liverpool 
during the Victorian era; Mary Elizabeth Prioleau complained about it to her 
husband Charles Kuhn Prioleau when they lived in Abercromby Square in 
1864, and Nathaniel Hawthorne’s wife, Sophia, feared it so much that she 
left for Portugal for six months, leaving Nathaniel to his ambassadorial duties 
and a severe depression. The swirling fogs so beloved of Sherlock Holmes 
readers were in actual fact the result of thousands of coal fires mixed into a 
lethal chemical concoction with the mists off the river. Besides blackening 
every building with a peppering of grimy soot, the mixture formed a toxic 
brew which killed thousands every winter. 


The romantic reunion of John Low and his intrepid wife was to be short-lived, 
as Mary Elizabeth succumbed to a chest infection and in a tragedy of Greek 
proportions she died with her husband at her bedside shortly after John Low 
found her, just 4 months after her arrival in Liverpool. There is an irony in the 
death of Mary Elizabeth in that Elizabeth Street was next door to the old Royal 
Hospital but whether the primitive conditions and limited knowledge of the 
day would have been enough to save her is impossible to tell. 


John Low buried Mary Elizabeth in Toxteth cemetery and eventually returned 
to his duties on behalf of the Confederacy. Whether he ever revisited her grave 
is not known but it’s certain that nobody else ever has and the grave of Mary 
Elizabeth Low has lain in the shadow of Bully Forbes’s grand memorial, 
unnoticed and unvisited for nearly 150 years. Seasons have come and gone 
and not one single flower has been laid in remembrance, in all that time, of a 
young wife and mother whose love for her husband led her from the sunshine 
of Savannah to the mean streets of a place that she had barely heard of. In the 
final analysis, Mary Elizabeth Low was an unknown and unsung victim of the 
war between the States and the last casualty of the Alabama. 
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Postscript 


laptain John Low was of Scottish descent and had emigrated to live and work in Savannah, Georgia 
before the Civil War broke out, where he met and married Mary Elizabeth, née Wall of Culpeper County. 


John Low was one of James Dunwoody Bulloch's most trusted lieutenants and had a distinguished career in the 
Confederate Navy. He once accompanied Bulloch aboard a blockade-runner the Fingal carrying the greatest 
proportion of arms and equipment ever supplied to the Southern States and was a Lieutenant aboard the Alabama 
when the Alabama captured a ship called the Conrad and changed the name to the Tuscaloosa in the service of 
the Confederate Navy. Low was chosen to captain the Tuscaloosa which caused him to miss the battle between 
the Alabama and the Kearsage for which he was bitterly disappointed. John Low’s home in Shiel Road is still 
as sturdy as it ever was but Low is buried in Golborne while James Dunwoody Bulloch's grave can be found in 
Toxteth cemetery. 


The author discovered the grave of Mary Elizabeth Low by accident and by good fortune in February 2009, and 
in April, 2009, planted a blue polyanthus in remembrance of a tragic wife and mother. 


Mary Elizabeth s direct descendants who live in New Zealand have been informed of the find and sent photographs 
of the grave. 


The bustling Liverpool of 1864 that Mary Elizabeth Low encountered. 
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THE BOTANIC GARDENS 
WAVERTREE PARK 


William Roscoe by Sir Martin Archer 
Shee hangs in the main staircase in 
the Walker Art Gallery. The bust is 
of Charles James Fox who Roscoe 
admired greatly and there is a copy 

of Roscoe's biography of Leo X 
with the voluminous library in the 
background. 


William Roscoe (1753 - 1831) 


William Roscoe pre-dated the Victorian era by a mere 6 years - Roscoe 
Rosceae purpurea died in 1831 and Victoria ascended the throne in 1837. Roscoe's era was 


- named after Roscoe by one of Wolfe's conquest of Québec, The American Revolution, The French 
J. Buchanan-Hamilton 


who discovered the 
plant in Nepal 


Revolution, Napoleon and Waterloo. Nevertheless, he had all of the finest 
qualities of the Victorians and not one of the bad ones and it was luminaries 
such as he that the Victorians looked to for their inspiration and it was Roscoe 
and others like him who shaped the Victorian psyche. 


There are so many facets to the life of Roscoe that it is difficult to believe 
that anyone could cram so much living into one lifetime. His achievements 
in the fields of horticulture and botany alone are so considerable that it is 
also difficult to believe that they were just two elements in the life of this 
multi-talented individual. But, even more incredible is that in the roll-call of 
Roscoe's many talents he was superlative at all except one. He was a Reformer, 
Poet, Historian, Artist, Author, Banker, Member of Parliament, Philanthropist, 
Botanist and devoted husband and father all rolled into one, but his dealings as 
a businessman were his downfall and they eventually led him into bankruptcy. 
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The house where Roscoe 
was born which stood at 
the top of Mount Pleasant. 
Painting by Samuel Austin, 
an ex-pupil of the 
Bluecoat Hospital School, 
circa 1770. 


His poetry lives on in stanzas he 
wrote for his son Robert, many of 
his paintings are on show in the 
Walker Art Gallery, his biography 
of Pope Leo X (written while living 
in Allerton Hall, Clarke Gardens) 
is still in print and he was Member 
‘| of Parliament for Liverpool. It 
was as M.P. for Liverpool that he 
also displayed a fine integrity to 
-| go with his love of the fine arts 
“| when standing shoulder to shoulder 
.| alongside Wilberforce in his fight 
|] against slavery. It is not generally 
recognized that the background to 
the abolition of slavery was one of fierce opposition by the merchants and ship- 
owners and even less palatable is the fact that there were rioting and protests 
when the legislation was going through Parliament. Some of the worst rioting 
took place in Liverpool when the slavers realised that their lucrative trade was 
about to end and it took a great deal of courage to stand against them while 
acting as their member of Parliament. 


Roscoe was always comforted by his church, Renshaw Street Chapel, which 
he attended regularly and where he is buried. There is a monument to his name 
in the tiny gardens which was built when the Chapel was demolished. The 
Unitarian Church in Ullet Road replaced the old Chapel. 


Roscoe lived in the era of the great explorers and his interest in Botany was fired 
by seamen such as Captain Cook who brought back plants never seen before 
from places previously undiscovered. Pre-empting the Victorian passion for 
plant collecting, Roscoe's collection grew so large that he found it necessary 
to look around for somewhere to house his many plants. He was not unique 
in his pastime and neither was it confined to England; across the channel, 
The Empress Josephine was stocking her gardens at Malmaison with plants 
from French explorers such as Lapéyrouse and Bougainville, charged with 
bringing them back for her. Josephine’s famous roses can still be seen today at 
Malmaison and Bagatelle. It was of course, a passion in which only the very 
rich could indulge themselves but nevertheless it gradually brought previously 
unknown species into the sphere of the common man and anyone today who 
collects and grows plants will identify with Roscoe's passion. Roscoe's first 
Botanic gardens were situated a short distance away from where he was born 
(at the top of Mount Pleasant) in what is now Crown Street and what was 
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then a pleasant and rural setting. He created the gardens in 1807 and all that 
remains today are the street names which recall his endeavour - Vine Street, 
Mulberry Street, Grove Street, Olive Street, Myrtle Street and so on. 


A measure of the speed at which the city was expanding is that in 1807 when 
the original Botanic gardens were laid out, it was in an area of rural beauty 
on the outskirts of the town and a mere 23 years later it was so polluted as 
to be unsuitable for growing healthy plants; the Crown Street site was also 
being surrounded by the creeping expansion of overspill housing from the 
overcrowded city centre — both problems which would later affect the new 
Botanic Gardens in Edge Lane to an even greater degree. 


In nearby Abercromby Square which was designated as the latest prestigious 
area for the well-heeled, houses were being built from 1820 onwards and just 
a few years later most of the residents were complaining of pollution (which 
they contributed to more than most) from the prodigious quantities of smoke 
billowing out of the chimney-pots. Similar to the finest Victorian Squares in 
Dublin and London, Abercromby residents demanded a garden as the focal 
point of their neighbourhood and it was William Roscoe who provided the 
answer; John Shepherd (1764 — 1836) was the curator of Roscoe's original 
Botanic gardens and he was instrumental in planning Abercromby gardens 
with their central, domed gazebo, surrounded by cast-iron railings which the 
local residents only could access by means of their key which was provided for 
the sum of one guinea per annum. John Shepherd also designed the Liverpool 
Necropolis which is now a public park called Grant Gardens. His final work 
was in the new Botanic Gardens at Wavertree Park where he lived and worked 
Abercromby Square, circa 1860 in the Lodge on the corner of Edge Lane and Botanic Road until his death in 
1836 at the age of 72, just five years after 
the death of his employer, Roscoe, and one 
year before the accession of Victoria to the 
throne 


Although he was in _ his twilight 
years, Roscoe applied his prodigious energy 
to seeking out a new home for his beloved 
collection and with the aid of an interested 
4,| 26 year old William Gladstone he chose a 

| derelict site away from the city where the 
s| air was clean and the surroundings were 
«| pleasant. The new Botanic gardens were 
to be within the grounds of the erstwhile 
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Wavertree Hall which was one of several mansions dotted around Edge Hill, 
each surrounded by fields and farmland, in a pastoral setting far removed from 
the bustle of the city centre. The houses on Botanic Road were yet to be built 
and the nearest neighbours lived in Vernon Hall, Edge Lane Hall and across 
the pathway which would become Tunnel Road there was Spekeland House. 


Wavertree Hall had been called Plumbe Hall when it was built in 1719 as the 
home of the Plumbe family, whose lands also took in a great part of Kensington 
Fields, and had subsequently been home to two Lord Mayors, but when Roscoe 
took it over the place was derelict and the grounds were unkempt and grown 
wild. There must have been dancing in the streets when Roscoe arrived, as the 
City Council, in their infinite wisdom, were negotiating to make the site into a 
prison. As things turned out, Roscoe's timely intervention was the beginning 
of the halcyon days of the Botanic gardens and the surrounding area and for 
over a century the area thrived as an archetypal exemplar of the Victorian 
era. 


Among all his other attributes Roscoe was above all a pragmatist and in lines 
from one of his poems he is disturbingly prophetic: 


The time may come — O distant be the year 
When desolation spreads her Empire here 
When trades uncertain triumph shall be o’er 
And the wave roll neglected on the shore 
And not one trace of former pride remain. 


The New Botanic Gardens 


In 1830, Roscoe's prize plant collection was moved into a grand complex of 
hot-houses and conservatories within a walled garden. 


Over a period of time, the garden was landscaped into a kaleidoscope of gardening 
subjects to please the eye and satisfy even the most avid horticulturalist; the 
winding paths hid each section of the garden so that the promenader came upon 
subjects suddenly and surprisingly, including, within a comparatively small 
area; ponds, fountains, shrubberies, herbaceous borders, rose gardens, rockeries 
and an aviary, and as the garden evolved, the entrance to the great Conservatory 
which was flanked by two stone statues, one of a seated Souter Johnny and the 
other of a seated Tam O'Shanter, recalling two characters created by Robbie 
Burns. Once adjacent to a row of Roman urns and a small pond, the statues are 
now badly decayed and vandalised beyond repair. 
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For most people, the most colourful parts of the 
garden were the sections devoted to the elaborate 
and complex bedding schemes. 


The gardens came in time to contain what came 
to be known as Victorian bedding, and Botanic 
had within its confines undoubtedly the finest 
examples of the genre. There were no less 
than half-a-dozen areas devoted to the subject and 
they each carried great swathes of vari-coloured 
plants which never failed to delight the eye 
whichever combination was planted. Victorian 
bedding schemes started out as a luxurious 
The Conservatory indulgence to which only the very rich could aspire, consisting of glorious 
circa 1890 combinations of species and colours. The richness of the displays was only 
limited by the imagination of the gardener but in most cases the head gardener 
was inspired by the colours and textures available to him and invariably 
produced magnificent combinations of flowers. The bedding schemes were 
a glorious kaleidoscope of living colour and defied anything that the painter's 
palette could produce. The variety of plants available grew more each year in 
tandem with the skills of the early hybridisers and the number of new species 
which were constantly arriving from overseas, but a standard display may have 
included; Pelargoniums, Heliotrope, Dahlias, Marigolds, Lobelia, Petunias, 
Alyssum, Aster, Begonias, Ageratum, Fuchsias, Zinnias and many more. The 
number of plants required to plant out Botanic was in the region of 40,000 and 
if a spring display of wallflowers and tulips and polyanthus was planted then 

the figure was doubled. 


The Conservatory and bedding The plant displays became even more exuberant and colourful when the 
circa 1890 : . . : ; 

ever-inventive gardeners experimented with plants from warmer climes and 

discovered that although they would never survive an English winter most 
of them would certainly stand outside in the 
summer and the innovative Tropical Bedding 
schemes began. Often the gardener would mix 
the exotic species with the normal bedding plants 
and sometimes he would use tropical plants 
alone but whichever they chose the displays were 
always extravagant and glorious. Plants which 
were considered exotic and rare were Canna 
lilies, Ricinus, Cleome, Lantana, Chlorophytum, 
several varieties of Palm, Iresine, Leucophytum 
and others which were previously considered to 
be house plants. 
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Victorian bedding was the Golden Age of gardening in Great Britain and at 
that time was the preserve of the rich but old habits die hard and when the 
Victorian industrialists and captains of industry bowed to their advancing 
years and the once private parks were placed in the keeping of City Councils 
across the land, the Victorian bedding schemes carried on regardless for a 
time. The same gardeners were still in place and the same skills existed and 
things went on as before for many years until there was a gradual decline in 
skilled gardeners as the old-timers went into retirement. When the price of 
bedding schemes came under the microscope during the 1980s, and they were 
balanced against the numbers of people who enjoyed the displays, then city 
councils could no longer sustain such a financial burden and flower beds were 
replaced by grass all across the country. 


Many of the varieties of plants in common usage at the time are also lost 
today or if they exist at all are in the hands of collectors - Pelargoniums in 
particular are an outstanding example of varieties sacrificed for the sake of 
consistency. Present day Pelargoniums are hybrids bred to look all the same 
size and all the same colour and as beautiful as they undoubtedly are, there is 
something of the laboratory and the factory production line about them. But in 
Victorian times the plants were all different sizes and the skill of the planting 
required that different sized plants were chosen with large plants in the centre, 
medium in the middle and small to the outside of a flower bed. Lost varieties 
include such beauties as Vesuvius, Mauretania, Happy Thoughts, Mrs Cox 
and so many others which do not lend themselves easily to the test-tube and 
the production line. 


The Victorian gardeners became ever more innovative as time went by and 
carpet bedding became fashionable. This was a true test of the gardener's skill 
and imagination requiring detailed scaled drawings of a colourful logo and 
as many varieties as possible of low-growing plants which were amenable to 
close clipping. Plants in use were Sedum, Pyrethrum, Crassula, Sempervivum, 
Iresine, Alternanthera and many others suitable for the specialised planting. 
The technique became even more refined when the craze for the carpet bedding 
to be used in conjunction with a cuckoo clock was inspired by the singularly 
complex clock in Princes Gardens, Edinburgh which can still be seen there 
today in all its glory. The clockmakers, James Ritchie and Sons of Edinburgh 
had devised a clock with huge hands controlled by a system of weights and 
pulleys hidden below ground which piped "cuckoo" on the hour. Ritchie's 
business extended a great deal when cities in England wanted the same for 
their gardens and the work even extended to private gardens where scaled 
down versions could be provided. In Liverpool, Cuckoo Clocks were in place 
in Stanley Park (transferred to Wavertree Botanic circa 1980) and Woolton 
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Woods and were the delight of children who often took the tram to listen to 
the cuckoo each year. The weights and pulleys which were reminiscent of the 
early days of the Industrial Revolution became simpler in the 1980s when 
the weights and pulleys were replaced by an electric motor no bigger than a 
loaf of bread. The clockmaking firm of James Ritchie and Sons has been in 
existence since the 1700s and once repaired the watch of Madame Tussaud 
when she visited Edinburgh in the early 1800s. 


Sadly, the Golden Age of bedding schemes on the grand scale has declined 
to such an extent that it is now a rarity - the expenses that the Victorian 
aristocracy bore with veritable ease have been intolerable for town councils 
all over the country, culminating in the grassing-over of beds throughout the 
land. English gardeners were once famed throughout the world and the skills 
that were so hard-earned in Victorian gardens down the years, have now been 
superceded by multi-national companies, churning out cloned plants from 
futuristic factories devoted to the art of exactitude. There's something a little 
disturbing about serried rows of plants, each one the twin of its neighbour, 
with any displaying the slightest variance weeded out and destroyed. 


The View From Down Under 


In the spring of 1862, Sarah A. Wilkinson travelled from Melbourne for a 
grand tour of Europe aboard the famed Marco Polo which was coming to 
the end of its career. Her first port of call was Liverpool where she stayed 
in one of the many boarding houses in St Anne Street. Sarah had begun her 
diary of this momentous time in her life as soon as her journey began and 
eventually visited Paris and all the other great European cities on her Grand 
Tour. But her account of Liverpool is a fascinating snapshot of the city as it 
was in Victorian times and her account of the city is little different than that 
of a tourist to the city today, apart from the fact that tourism was confined to 
only the very rich. There are some revealing vignettes which recall Victorian 
sensibilities and Sarah's visit to “Mr Brown's library” is punctuated by her 
blushes at the "numbers of male and female statues exposing their forms to 
view" as she moves quickly past the offending works of art. She goes into 
great detail about the Museum and its displays and the embryonic art gallery 
with its “Jarge pictures" and is naturally impressed by St George’s Hall but a 
measure of its reputation was the effort that Sarah made to reach the Wavertree 
Botanic Gardens and her subsequent impressions; 


“At 7 we go to St. George's Hall, expecting to hear the organ, but it is not till 
Thursday, go in, it's a beautiful building, so large and lofty, immense pillars of 
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Scotch granite, statue of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Brown & several others, 

the ceiling is very elegant. Go to exhibitions of waxlooks, see her 
Majesty & several Royal personage & some horrid ones (Murderers), 

children dead, Madeline Smith. To me the Princess Charlotte was the 
prettiest. A very good one of the Princess Royal & her husband. Back 
to hotel & in my room. To bed 1/2 past 12 & have dreadful dreams of 
war, fighting & shooting. 


Town at 7-30, go to market. See some fine strawberries, plums & 
gooseberries not so very large. Home to breakfast, fried sole. Then to 
library, a large & beautiful building, built solely at the expense of Mr. 
Brown of this place & presented to his fellow townsmen. In the first 
entrance you are stopped by a policeman, who directs you to turn to 
your left, where another of the same order receives your parasol & 
gives you a ticket. You then return to the Hall & pass through a turning 
gate into a large square hall with a gallery round. On each side are 
statues male & female exposing their forms to view. Through these we 
quickly passed, up 12 steps up the far end then there are others branching off 
to either side to the gallery which we passed through. In this there are nice 
seats for resting on, which we are truly glad of by the time we get back. From 
here we entered the museum. 


The cover of 
Sarah Wilkinson's diary 


We left there with intentions of going to Botanical Gardens. After walking 

more than a mile we were told we had not got more than 1/2 way so entered an 

One example of the many omnibus which took us to the park gates. The grass is indeed beautiful & such 
beds of carpet bedding with a bright green. It is like treading on a carpet of rich velvet. This is the Ist day I 
the aviary in the background _ have yet seen & have admitted we have nothing to equal it in our country. The 
and the chimney tops of _ park is laid out very prettily with walks, seats and trees, from there we entered 
Botanic Road the gardens. They have a very peculiar way of making the beds of many shapes, 
curves, rings, diamonds & in one place an 
immense bird all made with bright flowers & 
| shaped out by the grass carpet around them. We 
| went through the hot houses, immense ponds 
bananas, ferns, aloes & pines. Felt very tired 
“| but after resting retraced our steps through 
park. I had almost forgotten to mention the 
Water Lily, quite new to me, beautiful white 
blossoms. Walked out to see where omnibus 
pe _ = aie | stopped, got into one & drove toward home. 
— Qyswee _| Afier tea set out to find Wesley's Chapel. Pitt 
Aanene@earank _ | St. walked a long way then took cab, found 

Lomnet Reds. Buitonie ARE treet nih 8! it 21/2 miles. Heard a sermon for Ist time in 
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many months. Subject, Christ healing centurion servant, nice organ but poor 
chapel and very few there.” 


The following day, Sarah visited the Town Hall and from there she went down 
to the waterfront which even then seemed to be a magnet for tourists and made 
a point of viewing Brunel's Great Eastern and the following day she set off by 
coach to see the sights of London and Paris. 


The Victorian Gardener 


From the above descriptions, it can be seen that just the flower displays alone 
were a massively complex part of the gardener's work-load but what has not 
been mentioned is that apart from seed exchanged from a network of other 
Botanics around the globe the gardens were entirely self sufficient. What the 
public did not see was how many plants were propagated in the autumn and 
others lifted to be looked after throughout each winter in the greenhouses in 
readiness for the following year’s displays. If there were any losses there was 
no easy option to purchase more and the months of September and October 
were crucial for the striking of cuttings which were gathered in the early hours 
of the Autumn mornings while the dew still glistened on the plant leaves. 
They were then cosseted and coaxed into making roots and the quality of the 
following year’s display was totally dependent on the gardener’s skill in those 
few weeks 


If anything happened to the plants during the winter then the consequences 
for the following years were catastrophic. The weight of responsibility upon 
the head gardener's shoulders was onerous and many of them lived on site 
in Lodges which combined a home, an office and a library and ensured that 
the head gardener was on call around the clock. John Shepherd’s lodge at 
Botanic/Edge Lane still stands but the Lodge at Wavertree Road has been 
demolished. During a hard winter, the gardener's skills were tested to the limit 
and the whole collection of tropical plants, bedding plants and exotics was 
totally dependent on two cast-iron boilers, standing side by side and said to 
be "married". 


And just like married couples anywhere, the two boilers were occasionally 
cranky, required a great deal of attention and very often broke down. The 
boilers needed a constant supply of coke or anthracite and the evenings were 
especially fraught. The winters were colder than they are in the present era of 
global warming and frosty evenings meant that the gardener on duty would 
stoke his boilers at 5 p.m. and return at 10 p.m. to stoke up again and set the 
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dampers, ensuring that the fires burned down but not too soon before dawn or 
the morning frosts could do immense damage within an hour or so. In such 
cases, the gardener employed several tricks to ensure the plants’s survival, 
including spraying with cold water and covering over with newspaper. 


The annual renovation of the boilers was carried out scrupulously - winter was 
a worrying time. The depressing sight of badly frosted plants has sent many 
a head gardener into a deep depression and his whole career and reputation 
hinged upon the idiosyncrasies of a pair of erratic and cantankerous, cast-iron 
refugees from Stevenson's Rocket. 


On private estates, the life of a head gardener was even harder as not only did 
he have the responsibilities detailed above, he also would almost certainly have 
had a kitchen garden and a greenhouse devoted to producing fruit, flowers and 
vegetables all year round. The life of the Victorian head gardener carried 
a massive responsibility and required an encyclopaedic knowledge of plants 
and their care and to further add to the burden it was surprisingly competitive. 
The Gardeners Chronicle was the Bible for every gardener throughout the 
land and most of them were seeking to improve their lot despite the worries 
they engendered. Pay was poor and reputations could be lost with one piece 
of bad luck or misjudgement but there was one major advantage in that most 
advertisements for the grand country estates included a cottage and food and 
work inside the "big-house" for the gardener's wife was obligatory. There 
were never any shortage of applicants - in fact whenever a post became vacant 
there was always a flood of applicants and the estates had the pick of the best. 
For a family man work was hard and life could be a worry but the advantages 
outweighed the disadvantages with no shortage of food on the table and a 
home provided. 


There was however, a particular responsibility to taking care of the plants in 
the Botanic Gardens; most of them had been transplanted from the original 
Botanic Gardens in Crown Street and had been collected from all over the 
world on behalf of William Roscoe. They eventually came to represent the 
floral crown jewels of the city of Liverpool and the orchid collection especially 
was world-renowned; their care was and still is an onerous responsibility 
which requires infinitesmal care and attention. 


A Garden Extension 


The gardens had been open for 50 years before the addition of what many 
considered to be its crowning glory and in 1870 the original greenhouse 
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complex was demolished and replaced by an impressive addition to the 
gardens. The new greenhouses had more than a passing resemblance to the 
Crystal Palace and the borough architect, Mr Robson, and the curator at the 
time, Mr Tyerman, who were in charge of the construction, were undoubtedly 
inspired by Joseph Paxton’s original Conservatory built in 1851 for the Great 
Exhibition. The range of greenhouses ran the length of the gardens and had as 
a centrepiece, a magnificent 50 foot tall portico for an entrance. 


Throughout the following years, the boundaries of the gardens spread beyond 
the perimeter of the Botanic walls and out into the area called Wavertree Park. 
The park was landscaped into a number of meandering paths where trees and 
shrubberies planted throughout the grass areas made the walk a pleasant and 
colourful experience. On the Wavertree Road side of the park were several 
ponds and a miniature lake with an island in the centre. 


The main path opened out at its centre into a circle and at its centre was a 
unique, ornamental fountain of bronze with a flock of Liver Birds hovering 
over and around the water-basin. At ground level there was a small basin 
allowing dogs a place to drink. 


After 1855, two Russian Trophies as they were called at the time were placed 
at the Wavertree Road entrance. They were massive cannon from the Crimean 
war (Sebastopol) and a bold and unashamed statement of Victorian hubris 
which nobody thought incongruous or strange in any way and the whole area 
was a small nod to Imperial glory which had the official seal put upon it with 
the Great Exhibition of 1886 and the visit of the Empress herself. 


Edge Lane entrance to the 
park, circa 1880 
- Beattie collection. 
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The Russian cannon 


The Russian cannon 


The Twilight Years 


The fields and woodland slowly succumbed to the pressure from the city 
centre and eventually surrounded on all sides by clusters of grand houses 
and the occasional mansion the park was the centre-piece of an upper-class 
stronghold throughout the Victorian era and beyond. For well over a century 
life was idyllic in the splendid suburb that was Liverpool 7 and the clusters of 
rail-workers cottages with their long, narrow front gardens burgeoning along 
Spekeland Road were only perceived to be a quaint addition to the area 


The residents of the grand houses were probably unaware that the population 
explosion from the city centre would ever affect their way of life and for a 
long time encroachment was so gradual as to be imperceptible - the gas-works 
built in 1854, a symbol of engineering advancement, the reservoir built in the 
same year was architecturally impressive and the rail-system was a technical 
marvel. But by 1885, the dam had well and truly burst in the city centre and 
the slow incoming tide of new houses had turned into a veritable flood which 
surrounded and eventually engulfed the park 
and its environs. Row after row of cheap 
=| back-to-back houses sprang up ensuring 
| the countryside was eroded and suburbia 
| besieged. The days of crinolined ladies and 
Es) bewhiskered gents were coming to an end 
| but for the time being it was a slow process 
] and even throughout the 1920s and 1930s the 
park retained its regal appearance like some 
refined old lady in the twilight of her years. 
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The addition of yet another encroachment to the park 
was the appearance of the art-deco Littlewooods 
building in the 1930s which was welcomed at least 
by the kestrels and sparrowhawks which immediately 
| took up residence in the nooks and crannies beside 
| the clock. The war years were the pivotal era for the 
life of the park and the great houses. The mansions 
and the park were inextricably entwined and for years 
| they had lived with one dependent on the other and 
it was that symbiotic relationship which caused both 
of them to fade into dereliction together. The houses 
were three storeys high with a cellar and all of them 
had grown old with their original owners who were 

= now too old to care. They all needed renovation and 
A flock of Liver Birds repairs to bring them into the 20th century but times had changed, money was 
scarce, the area was no longer prestigious, and most of the houses stood empty 
for years on the demise of their owners, deteriorating even faster. 


The Russian Trophies had been melted down in the war effort depleting the 
park even further but the bomb that crashed through the great Conservatory 
in May, 1941, sent a shock wave throughout the whole area which still 
resonates to this day and from that point onward the decline was inexorable. 


The End of an Era 


The war years had not only changed the landscape but had afterwards 
signalled a sea-change in people's attitudes. Priorities altered drastically and 
aesthetics were of little use in a bleak and battered moonscape of ration-books, 
bewilderment and austerity. Most people 
. were too busy trying to keep body and soul 
*. together to spare any thought for the park 
and its once-posh houses and the heretofore 
Si slow decline began hurtling alarmingly 
into a headlong crash. There was no money 
about to repair the mansions even if buyers 
could be found and the once proud homes of 
Liverpool's elite were rented as apartments 
with the occasional empty property here 
and there. The infrastructure of the park and 
the Botanic gardens had depreciated with 
the passage of time but something which 


Tam O'Shanter statue 
circa 1890 
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had never been a factor before began to appear - the spectre of vandalism. 
Vandalism was something which was rarely seen in the 1930s and not at all in 
Victorian times but the distinct changes in social attitudes seemed to include a 
latent resentment of all things aesthetic in some quarters. The flock of Liver 
Birds on the central fountain suffered greatly and today there is little more 
than the base standing, and employing a smattering of botanical knowledge, 
trees were mindlessly stripped of their bark in the knowledge that they would 
die slowly. There began to appear whole new rafts of legislature concerning 
Health and Safety which led to all the ponds and the lake being filled in as they 
were considered a danger to children - why they had never been a danger in the 
previous 130 years was a question nobody asked and nobody could answer. 
There was a brief renaissance in the 1980s when an energetic attempt was 
made to rekindle the glories of the past and for several years the Victorian 
bedding was faithfully replicated, a laburnum arch was planted and there was 
even a cuckoo clock and carpet bedding. The relatively few people who saw it 
were immensely impressed and had an inkling of just how the park used to be 
but sadly it was a theatrical production without an audience and only served 
to reinforce the hard fact that the gardens were now in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. Most of the hundreds of footballers and their supporters who used 
the park regularly had no idea that there was a classic flower display within 
the walled gardens and would never have cared anyway and the idea fell away 
for lack of recognition. The expense could never have been justified by the 
sprinkling of visitors to the gardens who were interested in plants anyway and 
the gardens returned to their moribund state. 


After over a century of affluence and genteel suburbia the change in the 
fortunes of the park and the surrounding area after the war was nothing less 
than spectacular and it takes a great stretch of the imagination to comprehend 
how it used to be. It also brings to mind the paradox that in an age when wages 
were a pittance, hours were unbelievably long and implements of work were 
primitive, the average working man took an inordinate pride in the quality of 
his work as evidenced by the magnificence of Botanic Park. 


The original design of the park is still in place and is quite capable of being 
revitalized and even though time has diminished the infrastructure of gates and 
walls they too are not yet irredeemable but it is not the fabric of the gardens 
which is in question and not even the will to revive the park; rather more in 
question is the concept of a Botanic garden having any value in this place 
and at this time. The Victorians valued a Botanic Gardens in their midst, they 
saw it as a fundamental part of their world; a world in which aesthetics were 
an essential part of everyday life. Until there is a return to those values then 
the Botanic Gardens will remain in a cryonic slumber amidst the ruins of its 
former glory. 
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A section of the 
Conservatory circa 1900. 


ior of Bolanic Gardeiae. % 
INS. + Liverpool: 


The merchant's house called The 
Grange stood on the corner of 
Botanic Road and Edge Lane. 

The imposing frontage and the size 
of the building indicates clearly the 
affluence prevalent in the area 
during Victorian times. The Grange 
was demolished circa 1950 and the 
Territorial Army building took 
its place. 

The T.A building in its turn is due 
to be demolished as part of the Edge 
lane re-development program of 
2010 - Tankard Collection. 
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THE SHIPPERIES EXHIBITION 
EDGE LANE -1886 


A Massive Undertaking 


The Liverpool Mercury is a valuable source of information but it always had 
delusions of grandeur, manifesting itself in self-righteous monologues in one 
paragraph to patronising diatribes in another, but the impending arrival of 
Queen Victoria to the city, sent the whole newspaper into the literary equivalent 
of a swoon. Months before her arrival there were small articles which grew 
bigger as the time grew nearer, rising to a crescendo of jingoism in the week 
before. 


The queen was to be a guest of the city for three days and she would formally 
open the International Shipperies Exhibition in May, 1886, to be held next to 
Wavertree Park. The Queen was no stranger to Exhibitions and had opened the 
greatest of them all to date which was the Great exhibition at Crystal Palace in 
1851. She had taken a special interest in the Crystal Palace Exhibition because 
her Prince Consort, Albert, had been a prime mover in its inception. Napoleon 
the Third and Eugenie had visited the Crystal Palace and he was so impressed 
that he immediately ordered that Paris should hold her own exhibition which 
was held in 1855 on the Champs Elysées. Paris became fascinated by the idea 
of exhibitions and began to have one after the other, culminating in the greatest 
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Queen Victoria beginning 
her ride to the Exhibition 
in the heavy rain. 

The Wellington Monument 
can be seen on the left. 
Sketch by Arthur Cox 
of the Graphic. 


of them all in 1889 when the Eiffel Tower was the 
centre of attraction. The cities of the British Empire 
had also taken up the idea with Toronto holding an 
exhibition in 1878 and others took place in such 
far flung parts of the Empire as Delhi. Even the 
i a3 : United States began to take an interest and in 1893, 
= 4) the Chicago Exhibition had as its centre-piece the 
£SG 

; <9 Ferris Wheel. 


4.) The main idea of these exhibitions was to celebrate 
the achievements of the particular country 
Ng | which was holding them, to showcase the latest 
| scientific inventions and to promote trade between 
“I participating countries but in England there was 
®) also a grander scheme which was to celebrate and 
=| bring together the countries of the Empire. The 
Liverpool Exhibition boasted every element of a 
successful exhibition and an added attraction was 
the arrival on the Mersey of Brunel's The Great 
Eastern which could be boarded by sightseers who 
little knew they would be some of the last to see the 
great ship. It was only two years later that it could 
be seen on the Birkenhead side of the river as a sad 
b) hulk awaiting the scrap yard. 


The prime mover in the conception of the Liverpool Exhibition was the Lord 
Mayor, David Radcliffe, whose initial proposal was met with an enthusiastic 
response from a positive City Council. The first step was taken in February, 
1885, when Radcliffe mooted the idea in the Town Hall and came out of 
the meeting having been elected Chairman of the General Council of the 
Exhibition. From that point on, the scheme gathered momentum and the 
numbers of applicants for places within the exhibition grounds grew by the 
day. As far as finance was concerned, each of the contributors to the show 
were allocated a plot of land within the grounds, upon which they financed 
and constructed from their own funds their own specific contribution to the 
show. When it was realized that the Queen would be a guest of the city, the 
numbers of contributors increased greatly and there were many from European 
countries who applied. 


The highlight of the Queen's visit to the city was of course the opening 


ceremony of the International Exhibition of Navigation, Travel, Commerce 
and Manufacture, shortened by most people to the Shipperies Exhibition. 
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The exhibition was adjacent to 
and overlooking Wavertree Park 
=| and its Botanic Gardens and the 
| combined effect of the exhibition 
| and an established and scintillating 
| gardens was stunning — made even 
more so by the exhibition being 
»| so well received that the numbers 
| of sponsors had spilled over into 
Botanic Park itself. The prestige 
of the event was further enhanced 
when the Royal Horticultural 
Society announced that they would 
| be holding their own exhibition in 
Botanic Park — the first time that 
The scene in Lime Streetas it had ever been held outside London. For anyone who had never previously 
Queen Victoria left for the _ visited the area the effect could have been nothing less than overwhelming and 


Shipperies Exhibition could not have been covered in a day. 
Sketch by Arthur Cox 


of the Graphic 


The amount of work required to bring the exhibition to fruition was staggering 
and even before any aesthetic work could be done the preliminary work was 
overwhelming. There was firstly the little matter of purchasing the land which 
was in the ownership of the inhabitants of Edge Lane Hall and the estate which 
had fallen into disuse. Plans to demolish the mansion house, overlooking Edge 
Lane, were shelved and it remained as part of the exhibition. An unexpected 
turn of events was the soft ground which was too marshy to maintain the 
Exhibition Hall and no less than 2,000,000 bricks were cemented as footings 
for all the main buildings. 


The pavilion itself was the centre-piece of the show and in what amounted 
to an incredibly bold decision the exhibition organisers decided to purchase 
the gigantic Antwerp International Exhibition Hall. The iron framework and 
tons of glass were duly transported by ship to Liverpool docks from Antwerp 
but not before several pieces of ironwork were lost overboard in a gale. The 
ship was lucky to survive the battering and the whole adventure could have 
literally foundered there and then but after a collective sigh of relief the 
building finally reached the showground. The building had a “Crystal-Palace” 
look about it and many of the exhibits were to be housed within its cavernous 
interior. There was a road built which traversed Edge Lane to Wavertree Road 
(called Exhibition Road - the art-deco Littlewoods building stands roughly 
where the road was built) and a temporary railway station built next to a new 
rail-line from Edge Hill. 
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Contemporary sketch of 
Newsham House 


The infrastructure was coming together and after the initial set-backs had been 
met head-on and overcome, the exhibition took on a life of its own. Other 
European countries were enthusiastic contributors to the event and recognizing 
that the rail system was the key to transporting the exhibits, several European 
governments cut the carriage rates to accommodate the vast amount of 
materials being carried and to help in such a prestigious undertaking. Once 
the framework of the "Crystal-Palace" had been erected and the thousands 
of glass panes inserted everything else began to fall into place around its 
stupendous 100 foot high domes. 


The show-ground was to be filled with what the Liverpool Mercury insisted 
on calling “a heterogeneous aggregation of exhibits” celebrating Liverpool's 
great maritime heritage as its theme. As the opening day drew nearer, the 
Liverpool Mercury's coverage grew longer and more detailed but they weren't 
above a little snippet of gossip here and there although it was a far cry from 
today's screaming headlines. In between descriptions of the royal train at Edge 
Hill, they happened to mention that the queen would be accompanied by the 
brother of John Brown and that the queen was now aged 67. 


Queen to L7 


As one of the foremost cities of the Empire and one of the greatest ports in the 
world, the visit of the Queen was a unique accolade and set the seal not only 
upon the exhibition but all that Liverpool stood for in the Victorian canon. 
It was also a personal triumph for the Lord Mayor, David Radcliffe, whose 
energy and foresight had instigated the whole thing and it earned him the title 
Sir David Radcliffe during the Queen's visit. 


The Queen's home during her stay was Newsham House on Judges 
Drive within the rural setting of Newsham Park where she had 
the unique experience of listening to a concert from a theatre in 
the city via the cutting edge invention called the telephone - 
the listener was called an “ear-witness.” Just a short distance 
away on the other side of the park the Queen paid a visit to the 
Seamen's Orphanage. The orphanage was a massive neo-Gothic 
building, erected in 1873 and opened in 1874 by the then Duke 
of Edinburgh - its very size is a testament to Liverpool's heavy 
involvement with the sea and the price many paid with their lives. 
Although the orphanage was undoubtedly a philanthropic institution 
which housed many children who would otherwise have been homeless, 
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its Gothic lines and forbidding exterior must have been a frightening place 
for a bewildered child to first encounter. There was an embarrassing moment 
for the matron when the ritual of signing the Visitors Book came around; the 
queen of course was accustomed to signing such things and signed as usual 
"Queen Victoria" followed by her titles which added up to quite a lengthy list. 
The matron signed on a line further down with the one word "Fanny" which 
was her Christian name. The Queen was reported to have found this highly 
amusing and so did everyone else when the Mercury dutifully reported the 
incident, much to the embarrassment of the matron. The orphanage today has 
fallen into disuse; its original purpose thankfully redundant and the building 
no more than a crumbling homage to Victorian philanthropic institutions 
which were always on the grand scale. 


Victoria began the opening ceremony in front of the imposing St. Georges 
Hall where a crowd of thousands were gathered. Most of the crowd had 
umbrellas raised but despite the rain, the Queen drove in an open carriage, 
past the cheering crowds, past the Wellington Monument, turning up London 
Road and onto Princes Park, driving past Edge Hill and onto the main entrance 
along the newly built Exhibition Road. 


The French Grand Salon 
where the queen met 
dignitaries 
from all nations involved 
with the show. 

The portrait inset is of 
Sir David Radcliffe. 
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The main entrance was half-way along Botanic Road where the Queen was 
met by the Band of The Grenadier Guards playing Rule Britannia. The words 
of the tune were familiar to most of the audience but even if they had noticed 
“Britons never, never, never will be slaves” most would have been completely 
oblivious to the ironies of how and why Liverpool had such a scintillating 
maritime history and the possible hypocrisy engendered in the stanza. 


A Wavertree man, Mr O’Connor had designed an ingenious key which Chubb 
had engineered in gold and presented free of charge to the city. The Queen 
was formally presented with the key and no doubt Mr O’Connor had some 
anxious moments as she turned it in its lock to open all twelve gates to the 
main building at one time. 


The Shipperies Exhibition 


By this time the Liverpool Mercury had gone into raptures and having seen the 
exhibition in all its glory one journalist was inspired to give out the following 
advice: 


"By the expenditure of a few shillings the busy artisan or labourer who lives 
at a distance may transport himself and his family from his place of toil to 
where the accumulated treasures of the Exhibition, together with its auxiliary 
amusements are open to them." 


The Queen was then escorted around the showground with its maritime theme 
well represented within the setting of the fabulous gardens and parkland and 
the first thing she would have seen would have been the life-size copy of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, 170 feet tall. 


Within the same context, the rowing boat that Grace Darling and her father 
carried out their famous rescue was also on show. Grace Darling was a 
lighthouse keeper's daughter on the Farne Islands, off the coast of Scotland. 
When the Forfarshire was wrecked in a great storm in the winter of 1831, a 
number of survivors were stranded on rocks and in immediate danger of being 
washed away by the heavy seas. Grace and her father twice rowed across and 
took off the survivors in their small boat - a measure of their courage is that 
the storm was so fierce that the lifeboat was unable to be launched. Grace's 
exploits immediately captured the imagination of the public, Wordsworth was 
moved to write a poem in her praise and she was elevated to the sisterhood of 
Victorian heroines and became a household name throughout the era. 
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Sketch of some of the 
wonders on show at the 
Exhibition 


fr ii, 
THE SANO-STAND.  GAENADIC 


There were numerous maritime inventions on show and a local man Mr. W.S. 
Roberts of 57 Deane Road (just a stone's throw from the showground) had 
on display his Spontaneous Boat Release mechanism which was universally 
acclaimed for its combination of simplicity and ingenuity. The Austrian 
entry of a Signalling Apparatus was so acclaimed as to be bought by several 
countries for use in their ships and was in use in the model lighthouse. The 
number and quality of the inventions were reported to be of great interest to 
the numerous seamen who attended the show. 


Most of the non-seagoing fraternity would have been more interested in the 

The Indian Pavilion exhibits representing countries from around the Empire which were as exotic as 
they were unattainable and for every mariner who had travelled the 

world there were a hundred average Liverpudlians who would 
m never travel further than New Brighton and as for London 
Hi \ - it might as well been on the moon. The Liverpool 
u h\\ \ Mercury was also impressed by the representatives 
‘\ \ from around the world and went into detail about the 

{ African village and its elephants, camels, bulls etc. 

Siu There was a gypsy encampment, Ashanti village, an 
nD \ African village, and so on and it seems that the public 
is were encouraged to enter each of the dwellings where 
they could mix with the natives and imagine life as it 

was lived around the globe. For anyone in any doubt, 
the Liverpool Mercury explained it all; “One can visit the 
habitations of Asiatics, Africans and Laplanders and living 
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The Indian Village. 
William Cross took the 
opportunity to put in 

some advertising. 


temporarily in either of these may imitate Elia in the whimsical humour which 
enabled him at will to become somebody else.” 


The show was ahead of its time in encouraging customer participation and 
the rides which were available were favourites with adults and children alike. 
The “captive balloon” was the largest ride, ascending to a maximum of 250 
feet while the elephant and camel rides were for the less adventurous and the 
Canadian toboggan ride was positively hair-raisingly fast. The Mercury was 
fascinated by the rides and went into great detail about them all but seemed to 
be particularly attached to transport pulled by human beings with the following 
observation on the African representative: 


"Covered hammocks of African origin, the bearers of which are negroes who 
although of low stature possess remarkable physical powers of endurance." 


The same journalist was less specific upon the subject of rickshaws and 
reported vaguely; “But what it will be asked is a Rickshaw ride. Well it 
is a sort of perambulator for grown-up persons and it came from Japan”. 


After some thought his editor decided not to enter him for the prestigious 
Reporter of the Year. 


WILLIAM CROSS, 
IMPORTER, EARLE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


INDIAN VILLAGE 


set =>, by Cen N 
FEDERIGO T.SALVA. Ah: ascamy 
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It was worth visiting the show to see the superb floral displays and gardens 
alone and these had been further enhanced by the participation of various 
horticultural firms who were anxious to show off their wares within such a 
high profile setting. Electric lighting was still a source of wonder and apart 
from “transforming the exhibits into a Fairyland" the exhibitors were able to 
work long into the night. Messrs Dickson and Son who boasted the title "The 
Queen's seedsmen" were given the task of decorating much of the showground 
and used traditional bedding schemes with flower displays and plants in 
containers while Messrs James Samuelson who sold nuts took the opportunity 
to display a tree or shrub pertaining to each nut. Mr G. Hutchinson who sold 
fruit, did exactly the same thing and against each fruit was shown its relevant 
tree or shrub. 


But it wasn't just the horticultural firms who took the opportunity to advertise; 
Isaac Dixon and Co of The Windsor Ironworks had its offices and factory in 
Spekeland Road which was just across Picton Road and literally five minutes 
away from the showground. Iron was very much in vogue at that time and 
Dixon's impressive boast was that they could build anything of iron and 
transport it anywhere and gave examples of their work. On the face of it, there 
wouldn't seem to be a great demand for such buildings but strangely enough, 
it was a very lucrative trade at the time, in places where there was a distinct 
lack of building materials. Dixon's had built their factory adjacent to Edge 
Hill railway station and they transported and built in situ, prefabricated iron 
buildings anywhere in the country. One of their main outlets was in the north 
of Scotland and there are several buildings built by Dixons still standing. There 
was no lack of competition and several other firms throughout the country 
offered the same service. The Concert Pavilion in Caernarvon, holding 10,000 
people seems to be their most impressive building but the range and variety 
are astonishing. There's no sign now in Spekeland Road that Dixons ever 
existed and they vanished as quickly as the fashion in iron buildings. 


There were of course advertisements for overseas travel and the posters 
are fascinating for the number of ships available and the prices, with one 
of them The Vancouver “lighted by electric light. Some of the ships have 
separate bathrooms for men and women and there are assisted passages for 
agricultural labourers and their families, also to domestic servants.”’ The 
terraced houses across the road in Casterton Street, Fearnside Street, Wilfer 
Street, Webster Road and all the other innumerable two-up-and two-downs 
built in the previous year of 1885 were at the time lit by gas mantles, had no 
bathrooms whatsoever and were definitely without domestic servants. 
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A Victorian Melodrama 


The Lergeat Teserter ef WOE Eeuste, Birds, asd Reptiles = the Wer , 


EARLE STREET, GLDHALL STREET, The name William Cross appears throughout 
LIVER Foon 


the annals of the showground and always in 


5,000 PAR ROT CAGES AND OTHERS IN STOCK. | connection with animals and birds. It seems that 
Cee ad Thacandi ot ther ‘Enda sieeapa sect ; all the animal and bird imports were managed 

Small Forelen Birds, Pet Monkers, Poovim Animala ef all descriptions, i 
Ler SLE ALE Pech oe a o onal Cecallal by Mr Cross who also advertised throughout 
Issect Worm Bind Food. the show of his firm in Earle Street in the city 


; 1% He PESTs. : : . 
Be Plmumeets, Duckke deme all abe, ae Teer, | Centre which boasted it was "the largest importer 


Antelypers, OHitriche: Fireman Ele 


Fresh Agizzala 


Daily. a Horoming Bird, amd of wild beasts, birds and reptiles in the world" 


4 BIRDS & ANIMALS STUFFED & PRESERVED, | and one advert states that he imported no less 


William Cross's 
advertising poster 


than 80,000 parrots each and every year. This is 
an astonishing figure by any standards and Mr. 
Cross seemed to be bent on single-handedly altering the ecology of the planet. 
His advertisement and work stand out as an indictment of the monumental 
arrogance shown towards animal and bird life at that time. 


There's a lot to admire about the Victorians, not least their energy, their can- 
do philosophy, their initiative and their invention; their architecture was bold, 
their literature renowned and their art was innovative but when it came to the 
natural world they rampaged across the planet with no thought whatseover 
for ecology and a complete disregard for flora and fauna wherever they found 
it. The Victorians were great collectors and in their day they made Great 
Britain into one huge attic full of everything of interest the world had to offer. 
Tiger skins from India, marbles from Greece, statues from Rome, mummies 
from Egypt, butterflies from South America, birds from Africa, orchids from 
New Guinea, insects, rocks, plants, paintings and on and on - it wasn't enough 
to look or even touch, they had to possess. It was a national obsession to 
stuff, pin, exhibit and gloat over whatever took their fancy. They killed and 
removed and trapped anything and everything with no thought for the damage 
they were doing; their philosophy was to take it no matter what and ship it 
home no matter how and if any proof is needed of their profligacy it can be 
seen in every museum and stately home throughout the country. 


The strange thing about their lack of sensitivity for other living creatures is that 
it occurred when the world was awakening to the wonders of the world around 
us and naturalists such as Buffon and Lamarck and Agassiz were showing how 
ecology affects us all. Stranger still, is that arguably the greatest Victorian of 
them all, Charles Darwin, was actively extolling the wonders of the natural 
world in a manner which David Attenborough would have understood and 
applauded. 
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The complete disregard for the natural world by the Victorians was not unique 
and was certainly carried out by others throughout the world but what was 
unique was the Victorian's reason for the damage they caused. That reason 
was simply a child-like obsession to possess whatever took their fancy and 
in that way they encouraged such people as William Cross who would have 
no doubt had to resort to other work in the absence of their obsessive desires. 
The best that could be said for the Victorian penchant for shooting or trapping 
anything that they came into contact with was that it was perhaps a primitive 
manifestation of an awakening curiosity about the world around us. The 
middle class Victorian trophy hunters, whether it was big-cats or beetles, were 
in their own bumbling way the progenitors of museum collections which still 
exist today. As unpalatable as it may seem, most of the museums around the 
country have their origins in Victorian civil servants throughout the Empire 
whose hobbies were collecting the exotic flora and fauna in whichever foreign 
land they were in at the time. The eponymous cartoon of a pith-helmeted 
gentleman in long, khaki shorts brandishing a large butterfly net is nearer to 
the truth than we would like to believe. 


Even as late as the 1950s, animal life was being treated with an ignorant 
disregard. There was a pet-shop at the top of Smithdown Road for many 
years which sold animals in conditions which would not be allowed today, 
with the main attraction being a number of mature chimpanzees on display in 
the window. One of the most unthinkingly cruel acts in those days was the 
purchase of tortoises as pets. They could be bought at any pet shop in their 
dozens, they cost half-a-crown and nearly every family had one. The mortality 
rate in the winter was nearly 100% as nobody could maintain enough heat to 
keep them alive and worse still another batch came in the shops in spring 
to replenish those that had died. There was no overt cruelty involved - in 
fact most people were caring and thoughtful about their exotic pets but the 
fact remains that just like the Victorians we were taking from nature with no 
thought for the environment or the consequences. 


Aftermath 


The Crystal Palace which had cost so much and was so impressive was 
possibly a source of contention with Dixon's Ironworks who could claim with 
some justification that they could have built a new one for far less cost with 
the added advantage of being across the road. Strangely, and for no apparent 
reason, the Crystal Place had been dismantled by 1900 and stranger still, 
Dixon's Windsor Ironworks of Spekeland Road were commissioned to build 
a new one to be called The Tournament Hall which they duly carried out as 
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Buffalo Bill' s poster 


required. The Tournament Hall was similar to the iron and glass building it 
replaced and housed 15,000 spectators. Buffalo Bill and his Wild West Show 
played there in 1903 to full houses and local shopkeepers became used to 
serving Sioux warriors and cowboys who wandered up and down Wavertree 
Road in their spare time. Bishop Chavasse had asked Bill if he would entertain 
an open-air Sunday Service and so a motley collection of Cowboys, Indians 
and Congregationists all found themselves singing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” “Rock of Ages,” “O, God Our Help in Ages Past” and many others. 
Inevitably, the rain came down but the service still took place with the Indians 
in particular taking a great interest in this strange but invigorating form of 
worship. 


Buffalo Bill and The Wild West Show was on its second visit to the city, having 
previously played at Shiel Park, over the road from Newsham House in 1891. 
There were 350 boys and girls at this show from the Bluecoat Hospital School 
who had been allowed in free as a goodwill gesture. The star of the show was 
Annie Oakley "Little Sure Shot" but she was rivalled by the appearance of a 
horse called Untamed which nobody could ride and had allegedly killed three 
men. 


-| In actual fact, Buffalo Bill had paid a visit to Liverpool in 
December 1887 not as ashowman butas a tourist. Playing 
| in Manchester, Buffalo Bill took the train to Lime Street 
Station accompanied by several of his Indians, Mexicans, 
Cowboys and others. He hardly travelled incognito and was 
welcomed by a crowd of 30,000 cheering Liverpudlians 
who followed him everywhere. The whole company 
went to see a play called “Shadows of a Great City” on 
the Court Theatre and returned on the same day having 
been assured that if they ever played Liverpool then they 
would be assured of an enthusiastic reception. Strangely, 
7.,| Buffalo Bill had once met Stanley (of Livingstone fame) 
§| in America which was his first connection with Liverpool 
- the explorer had lived in Roscommon Street in his 
younger days. 


There is an oral tradition that persists to this day that 
anyone who had visited the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show 
had seen Sitting Bull but although it's a nice story it has 
no foundation in fact whatsoever. The great chief did 
work in the show it's true, but for one season only in 1886 
when the show toured America and never left its shores. 
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Apparently, Sitting Bull was a great success and everyone wanted to see the 
victor of so many battles but he declined the offer to stay with the show and 
tour Europe. It was a fatal mistake for the great chief as he voluntarily returned 
to the reservation where he was killed in suspicious circumstances in 1890. 
The source of the misunderstanding is that Sitting Bull's son was taken to be 
the iconic chieftain himself and given that his name was Young Sitting Bull 
it's easy to see where the confusion arose. 


Buffalo Bill would have got along with the Victorians quite well - apart from 
killing Indians in hand-to-hand knife fights (Yellow Hand was the victim) 
his efforts to single-handedly make the buffalo extinct were prodigious. To 
be fair to Buffalo Bill, in later life he was horrified at the thought that he had 
contributed to the near extinction of the American Bison and his treatment 
of the whole tribe of Indians within the show is nothing but exemplary. 
But some things never change and in May 1888 before the show was due to 
return to America there was an auction of unwanted animals and there at the 
front with his hand held high was none other than Mr William Cross who 
bought | Buffalo, 4 Elk and 1 Bear. 


By 1925, the site of the Shipperies Exhibition had altered dramatically - 

Edge Lane Hall had been demolished in 1912 and the grounds were all but 

derelict. The City Council were looking for somewhere to house their fleet 

of brand new trams and Dixon's Tournament Hall was deemed unsuitable for 

the purpose and so yet another historic building, a mere 35 years old, fell to 

the bulldozers. In its place vaguely art-deco, purpose-built tram sheds were 

erected consisting of an iron framework and a great deal of glass - strangely 

reminiscent of the Tournament Hall. Eventually this third building became the 

Dioneanadesd bus depot after the sad demise of the trams. Everybody except the City Council 

advertisement for the | ™ourned the axing of the tram system and even today there are aficionados 

Windsor Ironworks. who weep at the mention of the Green Goddesses which were swept away in 

the manner of the Overhead Railway. A little vision would 

have seen both institutions retained and in use today, no 

matter what the authorities say. The abiding nostalgia for 

the trundling trams meant nothing compared to creating 

a bus network and the site eventually became the biggest 

cieaaellnn <u thor Weibienirs Seserbianie : bus depot in Europe during the 1950s. The building was 

SBPECIMEN CHURCH & HOUSE IM CXMIOTON ONES finally demolished in its turn in the 1990s and in the space 

of just 100 years three iconic buildings had been built and 

demolished on the same site. The area now stands derelict 

awaiting its latest incarnation which may even be an iron 
framework and a glass surround. 


N ROOFS, BUILDINGS 
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Despite all its problems and faults, The International Shipperies Exhibition was 
a resounding success. It opened on May 11th 1886, and remained open until 
8th November of the same year. The number of visitors throughout the show 
was a staggering 2.6 million and an equally astonishing 450,000 exhibitors. It 
was a celebration of Liverpool and the Empire at a time when both remained 
in all their pomp but Edge Hill and Liverpool 7 would never again reach such 
heady heights and would fall into a slow, inexorable decline. 


The exhibitions around the world are a fascinating subject in their own 
right and as time went on they became more and more sophisticated, no 
doubt engendered by the rivalry which existed between countries holding 
them. The Paris Exhibition held by Napoleon the Third was to rebound 
upon him in an unexpected manner as the wealth and creativity of French 
science was supplemented by a parade of the strength of the French military. 
Napoleon just could not resist the temptation to exhibit the cream of French 
arms; unfortunately for France, the Emperor Wilhelm of Prussia was in 
the audience and his realisation that the French army was years out of date 
led directly to Napoleon's downfall at Sedan in 1870. The later French 
Exhibition of 1889 left a far better legacy with the Eiffel Tower still proudly 
symbolic of French ingenuity, the Petit Palais and the Grand Palais recently 
renovated and many sculptures and fountains still scattered throughout the 
city. The centre-piece of the Chicago Exhibition was Ferris's wonderful 
feat of engineering the Ferris wheel and his legacy is often reproduced 
throughout the world, most recently with The London Eye. The Toronto 
Exhibition still has a monumental, sculptured frontage to its business park. 
There is nothing of value whatsoever to recall the International Shipperies 
Exhibition and it might never have taken place but for a single reminder - a 
pub in Holt Road called The Shipperies. 


The frieze on the facade of the Walker Art Gallery is a relief showing Queen 
Victoria in her carriage surrounded by officials and a mounted guard. It is a 
beautifully sculpted work of art but is so far away and high up that very few 
people take notice and it represents the visit of the Queen in 1851, on her first 
visit to the city. 
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COURT LIFE 


THE UNDERCLASS OF VICTORIAN LIVERPOOL 


The steamships Nimrod 
and Athlone at Dublin 
quay in 1851 
boarding emigrants for 

Liverpool. 


To Have and Have Not 


For the greater part of its existence Liverpool was clustered around the River 
Mersey, dominated by the 13" century castle, with the township spreading 
little further than a mile or so inland. The city may never have evolved into 
any further than that but for the first stirrings of the Slave Trade in the latter 
years of the 1600s which grew steadily until it became the main industry 
throughout the 1700s. From small beginnings, the Slave Trade grew until it 
seemed that the whole city existed only to serve the ever-increasing flow of 
ships which entered and left the river, and armies of chandlers, rope-makers, 
ship-builders, carpenters and craftsmen, pilots, insurers and every trade 
imaginable revolved around the waterfront. When the Slave Trade ended in 
1807, far from the predicted depression, the shipping industry flourished even 
more and throughout the Victorian era, Liverpool waterfront was the main 
artery for the emigrant trade. From poverty-stricken Irish fleeing the famine, 
optimistic seekers of gold in Australia, Eastern Europeans escaping pogroms 
and those who just wanted a new life, Liverpool waterfront was their jumping- 
off point and Liverpool ships transported them by sail and later by steam to the 
promised land of America. 
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Sketch of refugees 
from the Famine 
1845 


Even during the years when it became the foremost port in the land and 
forests of masts were thick on the waterfront, the ship-owners, sea-captains 
and seafarers and anyone associated with the docks wanted and needed to 
be in close proximity to their work place and consequently never strayed 
far from the docks. Gambier Terrace, Duke Street, Canning Street, Rodney 
Street, Hanover Street, Princes Boulevard and many other still grand houses 
of the era were built upon the wealth engendered by the shipping trade and in 
particular from the transport of slaves across the Atlantic and for a long time 
the shipowners and merchants lived in stylish Georgian houses adjacent to 
their work. 


But the tradesmen and shipworkers needed places to live and so did many of 
the emigrants flooding into the city who found that their funds never stretched 
any further or perhaps had been robbed by the many “land-sharks” cruising 
the waterfront. And as the prestigious housing near to the docks came under 
pressure from cheap housing schemes the wealthy merchants retreated into 
the still rural countryside away from the city centre and it became fashionable 
to live around the perimeter of parks and open spaces. Parks such as Newsham 
Park, Sefton Park, Stanley Park, Greenbank Park, Princes Park and others 
similar to them, became surrounded by mansions, while even wealthier ship- 
owners moved into vast estates such as the McIver brothers in Calderstones 
and the Holt family in Sudley. 


The population had been growing steadily for many years but from the early 
19" century onwards, the demand for housing was unprecedented. Those in 
work were able to rent modest homes but there were a great many who earned 
very little at all and they were a very large proportion of the population. They 
were an underclass which was totally subservient to and reliant upon their 
wealthier masters, living in dire poverty and suffering from diseases now only 
found in Third World countries. There was no safety net for those who fell into 
debt and the workhouse awaited those who did - the very name of which filled 
even the bravest with dread. Ironically, the Liverpool workhouse was situated 
upon the site of the present Metropolitan Cathedral on Brownlow Hill and it 
speaks volumes about the city at that time that it was the largest workhouse of 
its kind in the country. Until recently, some of the workhouse buildings were 
used as offices by the Cathedral staff and the workhouse bell is among the 
Cathedral belfry carillon. 


The great days of Liverpool ships are legendary throughout the world but 
the city itself was also home to grinding poverty and all the things that go 
with it for much of the population. Disease, crime and venality were common 
- it was the time of Maggie May and Paradise Street and was infamous 
with sailors all over the world telling lurid tales of its grog-shops and sex 
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trade. Charles Dickens noticed many of these 
things on his frequent visits to give readings 
from his works in St. Georges Hall. He based 
his novel 'The Uncommercial Traveller’ on his 
experiences of Liverpool and the adventures 
a of his hero “Poor Jack” are set to a backdrop of 
Liverpool's poorer quarters. The Victorians left 
Liverpool with a bountiful legacy of architectural 
wonders which are the jewels in the city crown 
today but they were lost on those whose heritage 
was a communal toilet and a pump for water. 


Saltney Street Court 
1908 


Court Appearance 


The population of Liverpool had swelled in proportion to its wealth and 
from the early years of the 19th century there was a need for more and more 
houses. Speculators were not slow to see the opportunities and set about 
building cheap housing for the masses. There was nothing humanitarian about 
their projects - the homes were designed with but one specification which was 
to accommodate as many people as possible in order to accrue as much rent as 
possible - and the simple architectural design achieved just that. 


The design of a typical block was of two rows of terraced houses, back-to- 
back, each sharing a common dividing wall which ran like a spine down the 
centre of the building. Each side of the dividing wall consisted of a cellar 
dwelling and three storeys above ground level - each of the three storeys 
containing a single room with the source of light and air coming from the 
front elevation of each. 


The buildings were nothing more than the human version of a pigeon-loft and 
their construction was a monument to the greed and inhumanity of those who 
designed and built them. Adding insult to injury, the rents were so high that 
in many cases several or more families were forced to join forces to occupy 
a single room in order to share the rent and as a consequence overcrowding 
became endemic. 


Sanitation was almost non-existent and the communal latrine was emptied on 
a "need-to-do" basis so that when it was overflowing, a number of men called 
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Gomer Street Court 
1927 


"scavengers" had the unenviable job of draining 
the whole putrid mess and removing it until next 
| time. It is an indication of just how far we have 
| come in such a relatively short time that in many 
parts of India, the same system is still in use. 


The cellar dwellings were literally the lowest of 
the low and were reliably described by no less 
an authority than Dr Duncan as; "Being 10 to 12 
feet square, sometimes flagged but more often 
than not with an earthen floor, windowless and 
with no source of light or air but a door standing 
lower than street level." 


| Washing facilities were also lacking and if they 
" existed at all, were situated within the confines 
of a communal courtyard along with a single source of cold water. In the more 
luxurious yards there was a communal washing area consisting of a stone- 
bench. A municipal rubbish removal scheme was non-existent. 


These places were called 'courts' and as noxious as they were in their conception 
their notoriety was to increase further after 1840. Most of the courts were 
clustered around the city centre, extending outwards in a rough semi-circle to 
take in Scotland Road, Great Homer Street, Crown Street and Toxteth, where 
the endless rows of drab streets were acknowledged to be the worst of any 
slums in Europe. 


The Irish Famine saw unprecedented numbers of Irish immigrants arriving 
in Liverpool with the intention of travelling to America but many of them 
were unable to afford the fair and others were fleeced out of what little money 
they had. Inevitably, a great proportion of the immigrants reluctantly found 
themselves becoming a part of life in the courts, swelling the numbers to make 
up insupportable townships of seething humanity where disease and poverty 
thrived. 


Even Dickens would have found it beyond his descriptive powers to tell of life 
in a Liverpool court, circa 1840, and the residents would have been excused 
for believing that Compassion, Philanthropy and Humanity had taken a long 
holiday but there were caring people working behind the scenes and although 
their roles are invariably understated, they are the true heroes and heroines of 
the city. 
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A Court Review 


n an early version of investigative journalism in December, 1887, an unnamed journalist from the Liverpool 

Review sketched out his impressions of life in the slums of Vauxhall and Scotland Road. While others were 
moving into new homes on what were then the outskirts of the city, according to the reporter 60,000 people were 
still “living the lives of savages” in the “squalid rookeries”’ they called home. The journalist's report came just one 
year after the Shipperies Exhibition. 


The journalist ’s method of investigation lacked a great deal in liaising with the inhabitants of the courts and when 
he arrived unannounced and without a by-your-leave, he seemed surprised that the presence of a “swell” caused 
a stir. He was a little unnerved when studying the activities of the women of the households to find that their men- 
folk appeared more than a little threatening and even from this distance in time it is abundantly clear that our bold 
reporter stood out like a sore thumb. But, despite his lack of sensitivity and despite going among the court dwellers 
as if they were a tribe of shambling Neanderthals, the reporter ’s motives could not be faulted and he ended his first 
impression with the following summary; 


“T place the responsibility upon the shoulders of the privileged classes who for generations have rolled and fattened 
in luxury, indifferent to the hardships, the nakedness and the hourly and daily struggle for mere brute existence, of 
millions of their fellow country people.” 


Charles Dickens had been saying the same thing for years and Jack London, after a visit to the slums of the 
city of London, would be following hard on his heels, shocked at the deprivation in the East End even as late as 
1902. After writing such an uncompromising denouncement 
of the class-ridden society extant in Victorian Liverpool, the 
unknown Review reporter went on to qualify his remarks by } 
taking pains to assure his readers that his views were purely 
Socialist as opposed to Communist - it may seem strange 
for a journalist of that era to have believed it politic to have 

justified his political leanings but it was indicative of his 
knowledge of the potential of the Unions which were growing } 
more powerful by the day. No doubt he also recalled the \im 
1848 uprisings in Paris and had the Paris Commune of 1871 
in mind when he divorced himself from anything to do with 
the spectre of Communism. He was clearly afraid that his 
investigations might spark an insurrection but what he forgot 
was that the potential insurrectionists could neither afford a 
newspaper and were for the most part illiterate. Given that 
Jack London was later reviled for his Communist leanings, 
the Liverpool journalist may have been justified in showing Yi 
such caution. 
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He went on to elaborate on the causes of the poverty in the | 
overcrowded warrens and while he made it clear that lack of ~ 
work was at the root of the problems he was astute enough to 


No 6 Cornus Street Court 
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recognize that it was not just the living conditions which were to blame but that the inhabitants of the courts were 
lacking in self-help: 


“The poverty and depravity so painfully apparent in the districts which I have visited are due to many causes - a 
lack of thrift, want of management, lack of work and a love of drink are contributory causes.” 


The article then pointed out that the large influx of Irish immigrants fleeing the Great Famine had swelled the 
numbers living in the slums and had increased the problems accordingly. What he failed to point out was that the 
indifference of the British government to the starvation in Ireland was the reason why the Irish flocked to England 
in such great numbers in the first place; neither the landowners or the British government ever thought it expedient 
to send any form of famine relief. John Mitchel summed it up succinctly in the “Last Conquest of Ireland” with 
the telling phrase: 


“The Almighty indeed sent the potato blight but the English sent the famine.” 


The Irish immigrants were not welcomed in the seething courts and were blamed for bringing disease with them 
but their tenacity in the face of adversity eventually saw them integrated to play a vibrant part in the history of the 
city. 


The Review journalist was standing far too close in time to have known any of this and went on to applaud the 
razing to the ground of some of the more fetid courts by a group which could have come from the pages of Orwell s 
“1984” called the Insanitary Property Committee. He then went on to fret over where the displaced residents 
would be housed. 


His report finished with another withering attack on the upper-classes, polarizing into a criticism of thousands of 
pounds spent upon the bas-reliefs ornamenting St. George's Hall while so many lived in the “dirt and disease of 
the insanitary courts.” 


While the on-going articles were exemplary in bringing the plight of the court dwellers into the light, apart from 
shaming the upper class bourgeoisie of the city, the report suggested nothing that could be seen as a positive 
reaction to the problem. But even as he wrote, new houses were being built in what were then the city outskirts and 
the courts were coming down in a slow-motion process which still left thousands to be born and die without ever 
travelling further than a mile or so from their slum dwellings. 


Court Proceedings 


Nothing can illustrate more emphatically just how far we have come along the 
road in the matter of Public Health than the complete inability of the Victorians 
to identify the causes of the diseases afflicting the people living in the courts. 
They knew that there were outbreaks of Cholera, they recognized Typhus and 
they all too often saw Tuberculosis; they knew there was no sanitation, they 
knew there was overcrowding and they knew there was no sewerage - and yet 
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inexplicably they never associated one with the other. The nearest they got to 
an answer was an idea which gained general recognition from 1840 onwards 
called the Miasma Theory which stated that "bad air" from rotting vegetation 
was the source of the problem. As vague as this was, it did have a tenuous 
grasp on the fact that hygiene was the root cause of the ills afflicting the courts 
and it did lead eventually to dealing with these basic tenets of living although 
the wheels ground exceedingly slowly. 


Although the denizens of the reeking courts didn't know it there were heroes 
and heroines even in those dark corners of the earth working to improve their 
dreadful lot in life. Sadly, most of their work would not come to fruition until 
well into the next century and there were many court dwellers who lived their 
whole lives in poverty and degradation in mid-Victorian Liverpool while 
others made small fortunes on the back of their misfortune. 


It was standard procedure in hospitals run by Florence Nightingale that they 

should be scrupulously clean and she saved many lives during the Crimean 

War (1853-1856) in her hospital at Scutari merely by applying this simple 

formula. It is illustrative of the ignorance as to the value of hygiene at that 

time, when even her own nurses thought that she was merely obsessive. 

Florence Nightingale later lectured in Liverpool and worked with Rathbone in 
Cartwright Place 1927 health matters throughout the city. 


Dr. William Henry Duncan was born in Seel Street in 1805 
| - his former home is now The Blue Angel nightclub. He 
S| graduated as Doctor of Medicine in 1829 at Edinburgh 
and returned to Liverpool where his work as a General 
| Practitioner took him into the poorest quarters of the city. 


| He quickly came to realize that it was no coincidence that 
the greater part of his patients lived in slum conditions 
and until those conditions altered then his efforts were 
=| negligible. The authorities at the time held the ludicrous 
theory which equated the health of the city to the wealth of 
the city and as the latter was booming then all was well. It 
was Duncan's great achievement to draw the authority’s 
attention to the plight of the thousands of slum dwellers 
which was accomplished with the use of pamphlets and 
lectures. He also warned of the epidemics which were 
bound to arise. His efforts and those of other like-minded 
philanthropists in the city led to action in Parliament, 
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Dr Duncans Pub in 
St Johns Lane 


resulting in Duncan's appointment as the first Medical Officer of Health in 
the country in 1846 - a massive task which would occupy him for the rest of 


| his life. 


™ At the time of Duncan's appointment, the number of Irish immigrants was 
increasing daily and a conservative estimate placed a number of 80,000 


remaining in the city, most of them crammed into the courts. Duncan often 
made field visits to what he believed to be the source of the problem and 
there were several occasions when no less than 40 people were found to be 
inhabiting one of the cellar rooms previously mentioned. Three years later 
and Duncan's forecast of an epidemic came true with an outbreak of Asiatic 
cholera in 1849. Hundreds died daily and although it was no consolation to 
Duncan to be proven right the outbreak triggered the beginning of he end of 
life in the courts and drew the attention of the authorities as nothing else could 


q to the plight of the people living in them. Although they were still working on 


the basis of the Miasma Theory the authorities at last began to draw up some 
basic plans for rubbish removal and sanitation. 


Good hygiene was the thread which ran through all of the reformers’ 
proposals and very often they were so simple that they would seem to be 
of little consequence. One of the most basic ideas was the introduction of 
the wash-house in which Kitty Wilkinson was the instigator and prime- 
mover. So simple and yet so effective, a place where each community could 
wash their clothes in the luxury of hot water and Kitty was astute enough to 
provide warm rest-rooms and a meeting place for women whose lives were 
nothing but unremitting toil. The wash-houses spread throughout the city 
and it is impossible to estimate how many lives they saved nor how much 
they eased the work-load of the women who used them. The value of the 
wash-house can never be underestimated and it is an indication of their worth 
that they were still in use in the 1950s and beyond, as my mother and her 
neighbours could have testified. The wash-houses were an improvement 
without any shadow of a doubt but in terms of easing a woman's work- 
load, relative to today's appliances it was still hard labour to push a week's 
washing in a pram to the nearest wash-house which was often over a mile 
away and then push it back again and it’s worth remembering that the 
clothes still remained to be ironed with a solid-cast iron heated on the fire. 
Those who blamed the Irish influx for all the problems of the city were less 
vocal in the case of Kitty Wilkinson who had come to Liverpool from Ireland 
in 1812 as an immigrant. 


Although the above philanthropists worked effectively within their sphere, the 
real answer was the removal of the source of all ills, the courts themselves. 
This was accomplished in the fullness of time but within that time-span a 
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whole generation lived in a squalor unimaginable today. The last example 
of a court in the city could be found in Duke Street and in a final irony it was 
converted into luxury apartments circa the year 2000. 


Out of Court Settlement 


The Victorian utopia of the bourgeoisie of Edge Hill and Kensington with 
virtually their own park was further increased in 1830 by the exciting prospect 
of the first passenger railway station the world had ever seen. At the other end of 
the line near to Deansgate in Manchester, railway enthusiasts still maintain that 
their railway station was the first ever built. The station is now a museum within 
the Science Museum complex and recreates the station as it was first opened. 
An enthusiastic group of engineering buffs have made a working model of the 
Planet locomotive and take it out on the track at every opportunity. Stephenson's 
Rocket won the right to be the chosen locomotive by winning the Rainhill Trials 
and work was well underway for a goods and passenger line from Liverpool to 
Manchester. Following the success of the line, another line was chiselled out of 
the solid sandstone to Crown Street and to Lime Street. The engineering feats 
were nothing short of magnificent and made even more so by the use of techniques 
and equipment that would not have been unfamiliar to the Ancient Egyptians. 
The tunnels and arches still stand today and the chisel marks can still be seen in 
the sandstone walls; a testament to Victorian energy and values. Engravings of 
the time show appreciative crowds, dangerously close to the action, applauding 
the skills of everyone involved. They are without exception, middle to upper- 
class ladies and gentlemen. 


When the crenellated towers of the new reservoir appeared in 1854, 
The gas works and the complementing the brand-new Kensington Library the better-off in their 
old mission hall Victorian idyll would have been excused for thinking that a benevolent 
city council was showering them with gifts to further enhance 
their gilded lives and they would have had reason to believe 
ae so at the time. However, there would have been very 
' few who could have foreseen the ramifications of 
ea te the brand new Gas Works which went up in 1854 
“: or the massive changes that it presaged. From 
that time onwards, terraced houses spreading 
outwards from the city centre would slowly 
but surely engulf Victorian Edge Hill and by 
1885 they would surround it on all sides in a 
sea of back-to-back, two-up, two-down, terraced 
houses. Edge Hill was a finished work by 1885. 
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For the first time ever, from the 1850s onwards the city expanded outwards 
into the surrounding countryside and has been expanding ever since. The 
pressure from the seething city centre had finally become intolerable and 
a creeping tide of new housing spread in a huge circle outwards taking in 
villages, hamlets and countryside as never before and eventually washing up 
on the shores of suburbia. 


Spekeland Cottages in 
1908 - Beattie collection. 
The cottages built circa 
1840 were off 
Spekeland Road and were 
originally erected for 
railway workers. 
They were demolished 
in the 1960s. 


n a world where life was a daily struggle, from a patriotic point of view, there were few who knew or cared about 
The Rainhill Trials, Stephenson's Rocket or even Edge Hill Station, but the Gas Works was to become fundamental 
to those court-dwellers who eventually moved into this area and the Railway perhaps more so. The Gas Works at night 
was not a cotton mill but it was certainly “dark and satanic” spewing out a lethal cocktail of coke fumes night and day 
which local residents came to think of as the main constituent of the planet's atmosphere; accordingly they soothed 
their throats with Woodbines or Capstan Full Strength. It was also a place where work was available on a regular 


basis and so was the railway and despite the prospect of the inherent hard manual labour, the men were not slow to 
take advantage of the opportunities on offer and in some cases began to work for the first time in their lives. 


Geographically, both the Gas Works and the Railway and to a lesser extent, the Reservoir were right in the centre of 
the rows of terraced houses which made up the Edge Hill housing project and many households would come to depend 
on both industries for their living; for some, they would in future years, become the reason for their dying. 
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As the new terraces spread outwards, so the courts were demolished in their 
wake. The fortunate ones were the first to leave from the 1850s onwards and 
the following decades saw more and more court denizens gradually leaving 
for a better way of life. But the process was slow and there were still many 
people living in squalor right through the 1930's and even until the 1960s there 
were an unfortunate few who were the last to leave the squalor behind. 


Just Not Cricket 


A: strange as it may seem, the fortunes of Liverpool Cricket Club mirror precisely the effect that the creeping 
urban sprawl had upon the landscape of Liverpool throughout the 1800s and beyond. The early years of the 
Cricket Club tell of a constant moving up the tideline, always in fear of being engulfed by the ceaseless flow of 
bricks and mortar. 


The Cricket Club began life in the early years of the 1800s in the rural surroundings of what was then the aptly 
named Mount Pleasant and the huge Mosslake, not far from the original Botanic Gardens in Crown Street and 
near to the embryonic Abercromby Square. A mere three decades later while William Roscoe was busy moving 
his Botanic Garden from the city smog to the greener pastures of Wavertree, the cricketers at the same time were 
moving in the same direction to make way for the Brownlow Hill Workhouse (1829). 


The Liverpool Cricket Clubs new home was a stones throw from the new Botanic Gardens and at the time it 
seemed inconceivable that a place which had been such pleasant and tranquil farmlands for centuries could ever 
be encroached upon but the fact was that in their quest for seclusion to enjoy the most gentlemanly of pastimes the 
cricketers had inadvertently retreated to one of the hotspots of the industrial age. It wasn t immediately apparent 
but they would soon be under threat not only from the creeping menace from the city centre but also from the 
burgeoning railway system on the opposite side. By 1845, the club was being compressed into a smaller area 
and it was obvious to all that they would soon be required to seek yet another site. Anxiously looking on was an 
army of bricklayers and stonemasons who began work as soon as the site was vacated and turned the cricket 
pitch into massive warehouses with the words Fruit and Vegetable Depot chiselled above the entrance. The Fruit 
and Vegetable Depot grew in proportion to the rail system and became a sort of Edge Hill version of Les Halles. 
For the next hundred years the Depot throbbed with activity, night and day, and having survived the best efforts 
of the Luftwaffe, resumed work to full capacity after the Second World War -but it couldnt survive the policies of 
Liverpool City Council who remained true to their traditional policy of the destruction of anything even remotely 
historic and razed it to the ground in the 1990s. 


But in 1845, Liverpool Cricket Club once again found itself without somewhere to erect a wicket and were 
subsequently offered help from a most unlikely quarter. Sir Hardman Earle had inherited the vast tract of land 
encompassing much of Smithdown Road, Picton Road and Smithdown lane called the Spekelands estate which he 
managed from the mansion in the centre called Spekeland House. Sir Hardman Earle was ironically a director of 
the L and N W railway which was the very thing displacing the cricketer 's pitch and the Cricket Club bowed to the 
inevitable when they accepted his offer of a new playing field. 


Sir Hardman Earle leased the cricketers a section of his estate running parallel with the rail line on one side 
and backed onto by the brand new gas-works on the other and by 1847 the Liverpool Cricket Club were playing 
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their matches within the confines of a brick wall and had the luxury of a wooden pavilion in a ground they called 
Spekefields. They also took advantage of the new rail line and trips to Manchester and beyond were made far easier 
than on previous occasions. It seemed that once again the future looked secure for the Cricket Club but some of the 
more astute members might have looked up from the outfield occasionally and sensed that the symbols of the new 
industrial age overlooking the ground were merely a foretaste of things to come. 


Successive maps of the Earle fiefdom throughout the Victorian era show a gradual infiltration of legions of back-to- 
back houses spreading outwards from the city centre in all directions. Decade after decade, street after street and 
house after house, inexorably annexed great parcels of what had always been a sylvan landscape and by the 187058 
not only was the Cricket Club under siege but Earle s empire itself being threatened by a system more insidious but 
just as effective as any medieval siege-engines. By the late 1870's, both the Cricket Club and the Earle family estate 
were surrounded on all sides and both positions were untenable - Sir Hardman Earle had vacated Spekelands for 
Allerton Tower as early as 1849, and three years later, the Liverpool Cricket Club moved still further outwards from 
the city centre where urban sprawl has yet to reach their hallowed heartland at the now famous Aigburth Cricket 
Club. While the Earle family later sponsored St. Dunstans Church as a memorial to their time as lords of the manor, 
the cricketers left the name of Spofforth road, in memory of F- R. Spofforth, the Australian Demon Bowler and fondly 
recalled the day that the legendary W.G.Grace wielded his bat in the shadow of Picton Road gas works. 


St. Dunstan s church was built in 1804 on the site of the old cricket pitch and at the bottom of the hill which Spekelands 
overlooked for so long. A contemporary sketch of the Mansion illustrates clearly that the house was in a woodland 
and farmland setting, far from the inner city warrens of houses. The mansion was demolished in 1882 surrounded 
by a sea of terraced houses. 


Early sketch of Edge Hill 
St. Mary's Church can be seen at the top of the hill which dates the sketch circa 1820. 
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THE LOST WORLD 
& VANISHED LANDSCAPE -1885 TO 1940 


They Took All The Trees and Put Them in a Tree 
Museum... 


Hidden beneath a fine layer of asphalt like a latter-day Pompeii are the remnants 
of a Liverpool which arose in the late Victorian era and fell into decay after the 
Second World War. Occasional excavations across the city to repair utilities 
4 invariably reveal a landscape of indestructible granite setts, sinuous metal 
4 tram tracks, the bases of cast-iron lamps and the massive building blocks 
of sandstone houses. There’s nothing at all to tell of the myriads of streets 
each containing row upon row of identical houses and their absence from the 
excavations speaks volumes for the permanence of Victorian building and the 
transience of the greatest building project the city has ever seen. 


Wt 
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In the early years of the two-up and two-down dwellings, to families emerging 
from the swamps of the city centre slums, they were virtual palaces and their 
shiny new windows and sandstone steps were polished with a newfound pride 
of ownership which was absent from communal housing. 


Keeping the step clean was 


a matter of pride. They were an instant success story and a euphoric City Council, relieved to 
be freed from the problems of the slums as much as any of the inhabitants, 
unleashed a host of bricklayers and joiners in a widespread building 
programme. In a frenzy of bricks and mortar every available space in the city 
was filled with terraced houses with no distinctive features to distinguish one 
from the other and from Scotland Road to Everton and Kensington to Anfield 
and from Wavertree to Toxteth, the whole city was replete with tiny houses 
each the image of its neighbour. 


Liverpool 7 was by no means the largest of the housing conurbations but it was 
an exemplar of how the authorities of the time had such little regard for the 
ecology of the green belts which stretched out beyond the city boundaries. In 
their haste to build houses, they paved over pastures from Kensington to Edge 
Lane and Smithdown Road to Tunnel Road and all points in between. The 
mixture of superior Georgian and late Victorian houses surrounding Jubilee 
Drive have lately reverted to the name Kensington Fields although there 
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is little trace of the greenery which was there originally. In fact, one of the 
worst features of the terraced housing project was that it made no concession 
whatsoever to the softening influence of trees and grass, and open spaces such 
as Botanic Park and Kensington Gardens which were once the preserve of the 
rich became the playgrounds of the plebeian and an essential reassertion that 
birds and trees and flowers still had some small place in the world. Liverpool 
City Council painted their world in variations of the colour grey and a whole 
generation were brought up in an unremitting world of grey cobbles, grey 
houses and more often than not, grey skies, where the odd seed struggled 
for life in a gap in the pavement and an etiolated houseplant was all that was 
available to fulfil that primal urge for growing things. 


Back to Basics 


The two-up and two-down, back-to-back, terraced houses were a vast 
improvement on the squalid courts but despite the improvements, they could 
never be described as more than basic even at the time - they were in fact 
an upgraded version of the courts. Nevertheless, basic or not, they followed 
the precepts laid down by Dr Duncan and others in the best way that they 
could, within the constraints of the era. Each house consisted of a front-room, 
a kitchen and a yard on the ground floor and two bedrooms on the first floor - 
there was no bathroom whatsoever and no concession to privacy which was in 
short supply. They all faced onto the street and were always light and airy back 
and front. Most of the inhabitants took a pride in their new homes and some 
of them were often described as 'little palaces' in which tasteful decorative 
schemes had been fitted into impossibly small rooms; but although it's true to 
say that it was a far cry from the courts, life was not exactly easy. 


To a generation brought up to believe that deprivation is when the television 
breaks down, it is a revelation to discover that a mere 60 or so years ago most 
people in this city lived in homes minus hot water, minus a bathroom, and 
an outside toilet which regularly froze up each winter. It was normal to get 
washed in the same sink in which the dishes were washed (if you wanted a 
bath then you went to the Public Baths where you could pay for a bath which 
was filled by an attendant) and for all hot water to come from a kettle heated 
on a large cast-iron stove which consisted of a central open fire and ovens each 
side, the whole thing being" blackleaded" as a matter of pride. The ubiquitous 
"two-up and two-down" was a step-up from the Victorian "courts" and row 
after row of them were built from the 1860s onward. They had gas-lighting 
which was then an innovation and required a gas-mantle which was so delicate 
that it broke easily under the slightest pressure; but despite the distinct lack 
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of facilities I never thought of them as being slums until many years later 
someone in better circumstances was kind enough to tell me. 


A ritual of keeping the step pristine begun by the more dedicated housewives 
gradually spread until every woman in every street assiduously cleaned the step 
at least once a week or risked the disdain of her neighbours. Over a period of 
time, the method of cleaning evolved into a vigorous rubbing of the step with 
a stone supplied by a firm in Wigan. The stones were stamped with a donkey 
and so the term "donkey-stoning the step" came into being. The ritual was little 
enough in itself but in a wider sense it denoted the new sense of ownership 
(even though most houses were rented) and pride in the new homes. For many 
people life in in the courts was still a reality as they waited their turn to enter 
the new terraced houses - many of them waited a very long time and courts 
were still in existence right up until the 1960s. 


The toilets of a two-up and two-down were always at the bottom of each 
yard within a brick shed. They all had a wooden toilet seat, a rusted cast-iron 
cistern and newspapers cut-up for toilet-paper and they all froze solid in the 
winter, no matter how much hessian was wrapped around the pipes. It really 
couldn't be more basic but it was sanitation, it worked and Dr. Duncan would 
have approved greatly. 


Removing and 
emptying the metal bins 


Also to be found at the bottom of the yard, neatly fitted into a square hole 
in the brick wall leading onto the entry was the bin. This thing weighed a 
ton when it was empty but when it was filled with a week's rubbish required 
Herculean efforts to just get it out of the wall. The bin was made of steel and 
the men who shifted them were cast in the same mould. Some of the bins were 
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Gustave Doré made over 180 
sketches of late Victorian 
life. This one could be any 

Northern town. 


still smouldering with ashes from the fire when the binman hauled them out 
of the gap in the wall, straight onto his back, and walked the full length of 
an entry before tipping them onto a cart and later a lorry. The men who did 
this job were of truly heroic proportions and cast from the same mould as the 
coalman, it was a lottery as to who finished each day the dirtiest. 


-=—=| Creatures of the Night 


To be fair to the authorities of the time, the conditions 
and numbers of slum properties presented a massive 
problem and they did attempt to address every one 
of the logistical problems pertaining to health as laid 
down by Dr. Duncan; although it was very basic, 
sanitation had been provided, although it was cold 
4) there was a mains water supply, a rubbish removal 
regime was in place and now the City Council in 
their zeal attempted to address the problem of 
| overcrowding. Large families were common in 
ma| those days and a two-up and two-down was never 

#| spacious at the best of times so the Council came up 
with a solution to the problem which was both crude 
and heartless: they employed agents called tallymen 
whose role in life was to ensure that overcrowded houses were identified and 
steps taken to alleviate the problem. The term tallyman was later applied to 
the agents who collected door-to-door for payments on hire purchase goods — 
they were only slightly less despised than their namesakes. 


Their methods smacked of some Eastern European totalitarian regime and 
families lived in fear of their clandestine operations which were often between 
the hours of midnight and 3 a.m. when a family would be awakened and if 
there were found to be two to a bed or too many to a room then they had the 
power to instruct that the family "disperse to another address." How they were 
expected to follow that instruction was a mystery but the real fear was that the 
children of persistent "offenders" would be placed in the care of the Social 
Services where apart from the trauma of being apart from their families they 
could be parted from their siblings within the Children’s Homes. Between 
the wars, children who were orphaned and taken into care would often be sent 
to Australia or Canada where they would be used as labourers on the farms; 
many Canadian families can trace their roots back to a Dickensian system 
which had little regard for the welfare of the children entrusted to its care 
and a hidden agenda which was to provide cheap labour in a Commonwealth 
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Country; one of those Dickensian institutions was the Seamen’s Orphanage, 
Newsham Park, where besides extending their care to the wounded soldiers 
from the battles of the First World War they also systematically sent children 
to Canada and America throughout the 1920s and beyond. The system began 
in 1860 and was still in place throughout the 1930s with over 50 British Child 
Care organisations (including Doctor Bernardo’s Homes) transporting children 
into servitude as farm labourers or domestic servants until the age of eighteen. 
The numbers of children transported to Canada over the years ran into well 
over 100,000 with most of the young emigrants labelled as orphans, destitute 
or delinquents and those unfortunate enough to fall foul of the overcrowding 
laws were conveniently lumped into one of these categories. 


There was little to be said in favour of a system which engendered such fear 
of the authorities and the tallyman became synonymous with other fearful 
creatures of the night. The best that could be said for such an autocratic system 
was that it addressed the spectre of overcrowding but in fulfilling their civic 
duties the Council took on a magisterial mantle far beyond the bounds of their 
authority. 


If Winter Comes... 


The winters than were far more severe than those of today and it was considered 

normal to wake up to a thick frost making pictures on the bedroom windows. 
The tin bath. Central heating existed and had been round since the time of the Romans 
but the only places it could be found at that time were municipal offices or 
posh houses - well beyond the reach of the average working man. The single 
source of heating was the ubiquitous coal-fire in the front room, around which 
everyone huddled on cold evenings, fighting a running battle with the dog for 
the warmest spot. The coal was kept in the back yard and was supplied by a 
merchant who came round in the early years with a worn-out horse which 
| was expected to haul a massively heavy cart. In defence of the “coal-man”, 
he worked just as hard as the horse and carried the heavy sacks of coal on his 
=| back, right through the house and into the coal-bunker. The coal-man was 
always as black as the anthracite he sold and his way of life changed very little 
for half-a-century until most of them acquired a lorry but there was no getting 
= away from the physical toil of humping bags all day and every day. Following 
the first Clean-Air Act of 1956 it was well into the 1960s before the use of coal 
fires came to a halt and it is only in recent years that the extent of the severe 
blackening to buildings has been dealt with. All over the city of Liverpool, 
buildings have been sand-blasted revealing the beauty of the honey-coloured 
sandstone and restoring the architecture to its former glory. 
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Making light of 
heavy work 


The strange thing was that although the street lamps were lit by gas and the 
houses were also lit by gas mantles, nobody gave a thought to using gas- 
fired heating. There were consolations though and those who have never 
experienced a coal-fire will never know the exquisite taste of a 3 inch chunk 
of bread hacked off the loaf, toasted over an open fire with a 3-pronged fork 
and topped with an inch of butter. 


Another common sight was the 'rag and bone man' who also travelled around 
on a horse and cart collecting old clothes, bottles, metal and so on - an early 
form of recycling. His horse's hooves could be heard on the cobbles long 
before he could be seen and even into the 1960s the odd horse and cart plied 
their trade. 


There was, it was true, a water supply to each home which was again a vast 
difference from a communal water supply but there was a single tap to the 
back-kitchen sink and the water was cold. The back-kitchen sink was what an 
estate agent would today describe as multi-functional - the same sink was used 
for the dishes, for washing, shaving, daily ablutions and anything else that 
came to mind. The early sinks were made of stone and are highly prized today 
for making into garden troughs and the chimney-pots are valued for the same 
reason. The tin-bath hung on a nail in the yard and taken down once per week 
for the family bath night using the same water for all the family, so it was 
just tough if you came from a large family - but again there are consolations 
and the last to get in the bath stayed up later than all the others. Hot water 
came from one source only and that was from the kettle heated on the fire, so 
that while a pot of tea was a mere inconvenience, bath-night was a logistical 
nightmare. 


A Woman's Place 


There were very few women who worked in those 
days; the Second World War was to change all that 
but in late Victorian times and throughout the 1930s, 
there was a defined division of labour in which the 
man went out to work and the woman looked after the 
home. It was an old-fashioned, hunter-gatherer attitude 
derived from a previous generation but there was also 
the factor that women who did work were grossly 
underpaid and in some cases the man regarded it as 
shameful if he could not maintain his family. There 
“S| was also the fact that in a world of hard manual labour 
and long hours most men were too tired to help in the 
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home anyway. The Second World War altered this situation radically when 
women who had worked in factories throughout the war discovered that they 
were no longer content in the role of housewife and mother to the exclusion of 
their own talents and aspirations. Added to which, the flurry of labour-saving 
devices during the boom years of electronic gadgets gave women a freedom 
they had never previously enjoyed. 


But before the war, rightly or wrongly, most of all the household chores were 
the responsibility of the woman of the house and every one of them was far 
more arduous than their equivalents today. One of the major chores was the 
household weekly wash and the bigger the family the harder the task. Most 
women trudged down to the wash-house pushing a pram-load of washing (the 
distance could be anything up to 2 or 3 miles depending where the local wash- 
house was situated) then stood for hours in an atmosphere akin to a sauna and 
then trudged all the way back home - and the clothes still had to be ironed. 
Ironing was carried out with a solid lump of cast-iron which a weight-lifter 
would have balked at, heated on an open fire and stood on an asbestos stand, 
very often flaking. The alternative to the wash-house was to fill a bath with 
hot-water and rub the clothes vigorously along a serrated board (later put to 
better use as a musical instrument in Skiffle groups) then put them through a 
converted medieval instrument of torture called a mangle. 


Minus a Hoover, cleaning the house was a long, tedious process with a brush 
and shovel but nowhere near as time-consuming as shopping which was 
always a major expedition. Supermarkets were not even a concept never mind 
a reality in those days and even had they existed there was no transport to reach 
them so there was literally a shop on every corner and each shop specialised in 
a particular item. This meant that a housewife of necessity had to travel from 
shop to shop like a bee collecting pollen from different flowers, in order to put 
together the ingredients for a meal. Worse still, in the absence of a fridge, it 
had to be done on a daily basis and since pre-packaging was unknown, in the 
case of a visit to the butcher for instance he would - slice the 30z of Spam, 
weigh the sausages, reset the slicer to cut the bacon, so that each customer 
took an age to be served and queues were inevitable. The same tedious process 
applied in the greengrocers with the limited items available making the task 
even more tiresome. Peppers, limes, okra, ginger, star-fruit were all unheard 
of and even bananas, oranges and grapefruit were difficult to come by. And so 
it went on. The sagacious housewife treated the daily shop as a social event 
and in that way turned her work into a far more pleasant task - it was a pretty 
tedious job for those who didn't. 


The mangle 
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Men's Work 


If life was difficult for women it could be downright dangerous for aman. There 
was often work to be found but unless you were a white-collar worker then most 
of the jobs were poorly paid, long hours and heavy, manual work. There was no 
legislation as to Health and Safety and most workers carried out their allotted 
tasks with no questions asked as there was always someone else to take their 
place. The bosses had the upper hand and in many cases took full advantage of 
their position sowing the seeds of discontent which in later years culminated in 
militant Unions throughout the land; the paradox was that the Unions became 
powerful when their working conditions had improved a hundred-fold. 
But the vast majority still turned into work, woken by the “knocker-upper” 
who was paid a penny per week, per house, to knock on the bedroom with a 
long bamboo pole and on dark winter mornings it was followed by a clattering 
of boots and clogs hastening to work with the first fag of the day. 


Both World War One and World War Two had seismic effects upon the lives 
of the working classes throughout the country but for many of the returning 
warriors who had endured the horrors of the trenches, a return to the toil and 
drudgery of dead-end jobs and the drabness of terraced houses was no longer 
acceptable. It was no coincidence that the 1920s were a time of great unrest 
and that once unquestioning acceptance of authority of days gone by had long 
been undermined by the often inexplicable orders they had followed blindly 
at Passchaendale, Ypres, the Somme and the Dardanelles. It spoke volumes 
about working conditions when the police went on strike in 1919 and there 
was a General Strike in 1926; the 1920s and 1930s were a wake-up call to 
employers throughout the country and the beginning of a long odyssey into 
the promised land of decent wages and conditions. 


The 1930s were of course exceptional with work at a premium and life hard 
for the working classes especially. The docks had always been a stable place 
of work in Liverpool but with the 1930s there were far more men for too few 
jobs. As a result, each day would see hundreds at the dock gates with the 
requisite number hand-picked by the foreman and the rest turned away. The 
system was ripe for exploitation and the employers took full advantage, 
ignoring the daily humiliation of the working man. It is no coincidence that in 
later years the dockers’ Union was the most militant of all. 


George Orwell's "The Road to Wigan Pier" is a searing indictment of 


working life in the North during the 1930s and paints a depressing picture of 
Dickensian custom and practice in every trade. He describes vividly the lives 
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of the Lancashire miners which have 
\ always been hard but it is difficult to 
find exploitation to rival the following 
anecdote - Orwell worked alongside the 
men for a while and was astonished to 
» discover that their day's work did not 
= begin until they were actually at the coal- 
face which meant that they had to travel 
, -. to the mine, descend into the ground and 
_ | then crawl on hands and knees often for 
|. up to a mile before they began to earn 
) their wages. Like the dockers, the miners 
came to be considered militant in later 
) years but the employers who were to 
face their wrath had their predecessors 
to thank for resentment which went 
back many years. 


Plaque to Robert Tressell 
unveiled on 3rd 


"The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists" written by Dublin born author, 
Robert Tressell, is a tale of oppressive bosses and exploited workers which 
ee al aah struck a chord with working men everywhere and both Tressell and his book 
in the old Royal Hospital . ee ne : 
on 3nd Febriavy, 1917. have become talismans of the Socialist Movement. Although it is a novel, it 
The Gothic lines of the old tells of working conditions in England at the turn of the century and the book 
hospital provide a fitting has acquired cult status, reprinting year after year. The book was required 
background to the reading for Socialists in the 1930s which illustrates clearly that firstly the book 
Blue Plaque. had lost none of its impact and secondly that it was still relevant because 
conditions in the workplace had never changed since the book's publication 
in 1914. The book is still widely read today and has been reprinted in many 
languages but its heart belongs in 1930s England when working conditions 
were truly deplorable - what they were like prior to that doesn't bear thinking 
about. Even as late as 1977, there was a celebration of his works and ideals in 
Liverpool and on February 3rd, 2008, a Blue Plaque was placed on the facade 
of the old Royal Hospital building, sponsored by the Trades Union Council, 
recording the fact that Tressell had died there on 3rd February, 1911. The 
plaque records that Tressell's true name was Noonan - the author had written 
the book under a pseudonym for fear of reprisals, which is indicative of the 
very repression Tressell was writing about. 


February 2008 
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The Fever Van, painted 
in 1935, 
by L.S.Lowry 


A Doctor’s Appointment 


Although the Victorian age was slowly 
passing into history, many of the diseases 
associated with that era still lingered and in 
pre-penicillin days they were as deadly as 
ever. Penicillin was discovered in 1929 by 
Sir Alexander Fleming but it wasn't until the 
1940's that it came into common usage. Prior 
to the use of penicillin, right throughout the 
1930s and beyond, diseases such as Scarlet 
Fever and Diptheria were dreaded and with 
high risks of infection, sufferers were placed 
in quarantine for up to 6 weeks, in hospitals out 
| in the country, well away from other children. 
In scenes reminiscent of the plague days, all 
toys, furniture, wall coverings and anything 
with which the sufferer came into contact 
were burned. The incidence of death was also high and the fever van was a 
common but unwelcome sight in many streets throughout Liverpool and the 
north of England. In deference to the feared tallyman, although their methods 
and solutions may have been authoritarian, it was a fact that Scarlet Fever and 
many other diseases of the time were a direct result of overcrowding. Scarlet 
Fever was not uncommon even into the late 1950s and although by then it 
was eminently curable, the disease never lost its aura of impending doom; 
sufferers were quarantined with survival being a matter of luck. 


Tuberculosis was an ever present threat given the damp conditions prevalent 
in terraced houses where the winter warmth was confined to a single room 
and the remainder were damp or cold or both and Polio was dreaded. The so- 
called Spanish flu virus of 1918 killed off more people than the war itself - one 
of the saddest cases was of a number of Canadian soldiers who had survived 
the killing fields of Flanders and while awaiting transport to return home were 
struck down before they could leave these shores. Their graves can be found 
in the churchyard of The Marble Church in St. Asaph. 


The National Health Service was not to begin until 1948, but an enterprising 


initiative pre-empted the mass vaccinations of the 1950s when Diptheria was 
all but eradicated via a mass inoculation of children in 1935. 
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While life was a vast improvement upon the fetid courts it was still far from 
being a bed of roses. But, that sense of helplessness had gone and there was 
a glimmer of a suspicion that with exceptional application your destiny 
ultimately could lie in your own hands. But if there were any who thought 
that things were not as acceptable as they would like them to be — things were 
about to get much worse when Hitler targeted the city and Edge Hill found 
itself in harm’s way. 


A Changing Landscape 


t wasn t only in slum removal that Liverpool was busy, as ever, the face of the city was changing, often for the 

better, sometimes for the worse. Liverpool as a city, never seems to be comfortable with its architectural heritage 
and there has always been an evolutionary process going on, so that even in a single lifetime its citizens are often 
bewildered by the loss of well-loved buildings and the unfamiliarity with new ones. 


The process is going on today, just as it did in 1893 when the Overhead Railway was erected and immediately became 
a favourite of the working classes who used it for work and for leisure. The dawning of the tram system heralded a 
decline in the number of horses around the city and the Anglican Cathedral's foundation stone laid by Edward V11 
and Queen Alexandra in 1904 saw the beginning of a building to rival any built during the Victorian Golden Age. 
And work began on the now world famous trio of Dock buildings on the Pierhead and the inspired Liver Birds, the 
pride of Liverpool. There were casualties, as there always are and although it was a pity, the loss of Georges Dock 
seemed a small price to pay for the Three Graces, but the same could not be said of St Peter's Church, razed to the 
ground in 1918. St Peters had dominated Church Street since 1704 and its destruction seemed a radical decision to 
say the least, especially since it was replaced by a Woolworth’s shop with no architectural value whatsoever. Two 
hundred years of history tossed away seemed a poor exchange for a high-street shop, and another step on the way 
to casting Church Street in the same mould as every other high street in the country. 


The Anglican Cathedral has since become as 
talismanic to the city as the so-called Forum area 
and the Three Graces and the Liver Birds are 
immediately recognizable but there were tears shed 
when the Overhead Railway was dismantled in 1956 
and the trams were removed in the same year. Both 
of these transport systems came to be an integral 
and well-loved part of the city landscape and in 
retrospect, they should both have been retained, even 
if it was only in some vestigial form. 


The architectural integrity of the city was probably 
of little interest to the hard-pressed slum-dwellers 
and whether it affected the proud possessors of 
new homes in L7 is debatable but the Blitz focused 
St Peters Church - the old churchyard was for a time their thoughts very much to other matters and the 


converted into Coronation Gardens which wasa popular —gychitecture of Liverpool became secondary to the 
venue for office workers in the summer. survival of its citizens. 
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America the Beautiful 


uring the grey years of the 1940s and 1950s many jobs were mundane, casual labouring affairs, openings into any 

meaningful work were few and far between and University was confined to a tiny minority of gifted youths (rarely 
girls) whose parents were willing to take on an onerous financial burden for five years or so. The post-war years had 
spawned a philosophy that any work would do provided it brought in some much-needed cash and to aspire to a “career” 
was a middle-class enterprise, barred to those with a strong Liverpool accent and a working class background. In any 
society, there are always those who are fortunate enough to escape the fates of the majority and in the two decades after 
the war, there grew up a select group of men, universally admired and envied and emulated where possible. These men 
were always sought after but not easily found, vanishing from their homes for months on end, returning for a few days 
to eagerly awaiting families before striding out into places unknown for yet another treasure trove. These few fortunates 
were stewards aboard the Cunard liners on the Liverpool to New York route and have since passed into legend as the 
“Cunard Yanks.” 


The legend has since become somewhat tarnished today, but in those few post-war decades of austerity, to a ragged 
Liverpudlian, still wearing khaki and clutching a ration-book, America was the land of plenty, a fabled El Dorado, 
home to a glittering galaxy of Hollywood Stars, Buicks and Cadillacs, television sets and luxurious homes. Hollywood 
movies invariably showed an America where terraced houses were unheard of and the whole population lived in homes 
fit for kings, wore fine clothes and had money to burn and if there was anyone who was sceptic enough to question these 
ingrained beliefs then the Cunard stewards in their sharp suits and armfuls of booty were living proof that New York 
was the Promised Land. In their own way, the Cunard stewards introduced Liverpool to a whole new popular culture of 
music, clothes and books and it is not too far-fetched to conclude that they were the harbingers of a youth culture which 
began in the 1960s and has proliferated and evolved to a degree which is historically unprecedented. Country music, 
rock and roll, Italian suits and American jargon entered into a Liverpool psyche, thirsting for some sunshine in their 
lives, but in the midst of all the excitement, nobody noticed a “kid culture” which centred around a world of superheroes, 
also courtesy of the Cunard Yanks and the occasional friendly American serviceman. 


Rupert, Korky the Kat, Desperate Dan, the Radio Fun were fine in their way, but they were all abandoned at first 
sight of a genuine American Comic, usually with the distinctive D.C. logo in the top corner. The pantheon 

of superheroes with Superman and Batman in the forefront, closely followed by Wonder Woman, Captain 

Marvel, the Flash, Tarzan and so on, soon left the British comics far behind and the action-packed covers 

were irresistible to impressionable minds. The D.C. comics were passed from hand to hand, pored over 

like precious manuscripts and became prized parts of burgeoning comic collections. But what was a 

treasured document, guaranteed to transport young imaginations soaring to far-off planets and fabled 

lands, was merely clutter to uncaring adults and many an irreplaceable Action comics or rare Batman 

ended its days in the binmans cart, mourned to this day in some quarters. 


The advertisements were always a source of wonder But the advert which occurred the most frequently offered the most 
(oop sien min commodity of all. There in a huge fish-tank full of water, replete with sunken galleons and lost 
Cc 


; cities in miniature, frolicked dozens of tiny animals, swimming and performing acrobatics while waving cheerily 


through the glass tank. These delightful creatures went by the name of sea-monkeys and we never questioned 


“ their existence for one single minute. It goes without saying that none of us had ever seen a sea-monkey and were 
never likely to — they lived in the land of Hershey bars and as far as we were concerned would remain there. 


But hope lives eternal in the hearts of small boys and one glorious day we were invited to see the grand opening of a box of 
the fabled creatures — all the way from the America. The recipient was a small boy whose mum's avowed aim in life was to 
supply her offspring with all that his soul desired and forever surrounded by a crowd of sycophantic ragamuffins faithful to 
the last Spangle, Little Lord Fauntleroy was about to receive a whole host of sea-monkeys. A brand new fish-tank had been 
purchased to welcome the little fellows to their new home in England and a dozen small faces were agog with wonder as the 
important-looking cardboard box was about to be opened. You could hear a pin drop as the wrapping was torn away and at 
the bottom of the box lay a dozen or so dried-up husks of something vaguely insect-like. There was a chorus of yells to get 
them into the water where they would, no doubt, soon be waving and doing cartwheels — but they slowly sank to the bottom 
of the tank and our hearts sank with them. We learned later that they were nothing more than fresh-water shrimps and there 
followed a vague feeling that things would never be the same again. And they never were. 
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IN HARM’S WAY 
THE WAR YEARS 


The Blitz 


From the very first days of World War 2, the Germans had identified Liverpool 

as a prime target. The bustling docks had always been the heartbeat of the 

city but during the war years, they assumed a role of strategic importance as 

the main supply line for supplies from America and Canada, vital for the war 

effort of the whole country. While U-Boats preyed on merchant ships in what 

would become known as the Battle of the Atlantic, Liverpool underwent its 

own trial by fire as the Luftwaffe attempted to beat the city into submission. 

Concentrated between 1940 and 1942, the German Blitz upon Liverpool was 

undoubtedly the most traumatic event to ever happen in the history of the city; 

bombs rained down, day and night, devastating the docks, the city centre and 

eventually the suburbs. The civilian population of the city took the brunt of the 

Office workers returning to ttacks and in common with the fabled resilience and sang-froid of the East 
work the morning after Enders the people of Liverpool were not found wanting. 

the demolition of the 

Corn Exchange There was a universal acceptance that the pounding they were experiencing 

was something worthwhile, to be endured as 

a badge of honour to share the same dangers 

and hardships as the fighting men overseas. 

They were a different breed in those days 

and there was many a household which 

lost not only family members but their 

kK. * u ee home as well, receiving a pittance from the 

a 8S. 4 government and left to fend for themselves, 

and most people had an anecdote to relate 

about near-misses or bad luck. Many of these 

oral histories have been lost and it’s only in 

recent years that they have been recognized 

as worthy of preservation as a collectively 

valuable social document of a unique era 

and a vivid method of preserving history. 

Four thousand people died in the days of the 

Blitz and many more were injured but the 
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harder the blows the harder was the resistance and the general good humour 
and community spirit against the common enemy brought them through it 
all. 


As time went by bombed debris appeared all over the city, ranging from the 
wholesale destruction of architecturally important buildings to a gap here 
and there in a block of houses. The “bombed debris” soon lost their novelty 
and eventually their significance as they became adventure playgrounds for a 
whole generation of children, playing unknowingly on ground where whole 
families had been wiped out. Nearly 70 years after the blitz, a bombed debris 
can still be found here and there but very few of the present generation know 
or care how they came about which could be said to be both a good thing and 
a bad thing. 


Very few areas escaped unscathed but the area surrounding Liverpool 7 was 
not one of them. Liverpool 7 came in for some special attention from the 
Luftwaffe and the devastation and the numerous casualties could be traced 
back in a direct line to the time when the Industrial Revolution overflowed 
into the rural seclusion of Edge Hill. 


Edge Hill - A Prelude to Disaster 


When William Roscoe built his Botanic Gardens in the 1830s he never thought 
that the area would ever be anything but the rural oasis that he had sought for his 
plant collection. He never lived to see Victoria become monarch but he would 
have greatly approved of many of the changes that came about during her reign, 
even to the extent of the prestigious houses which would be constructed along 
Edge Lane, Botanic Road and Fairfield. But he would have been dismayed 
when those fine houses were followed by multitudes of terraced houses which 
isolated and surrounded his gardens, belching out clouds of smoke just as had 
happened in Crown Street. Roscoe may also have had some knowledge of the 
changes that the Industrial Revolution would bring and possibly have been 
intrigued by their ingenuity but he could never have envisaged or imagine in 
his wildest dreams that it would one day lead to machines that would fly faster 
than any train and deal death and destruction from the air. 


But following on from where Roscoe led, in mid-Victorian times, crinolined 
ladies and frock-coated gents basked in the reflected glory of an Empire on 
which the sun never set, in which the map of the world was coloured mainly 
pink, God was in his heaven and all was right with the world. To set the 
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seal upon the whole thing, in 1886, Wavertree Park was chosen to be the 
official site of The International Shipperies Exhibition which would celebrate 
scientific achievements from all the countries of the Empire and to open the 
show would be the Empress herself, Queen Victoria. 


Within their ivory towers, strolls in what was in effect their own park, and a 
slightly smug, self-congratulation, it was largely unnoticed by the Victorian 
bourgeoisie that Liverpool was still expanding outwards from the river and 
the sylvan suburbia of Edge Hill was fast becoming surrounded by cheap and 
cheerful housing for the masses. The Gas Works built in 1854 was a give- 
away to just how many houses were planned. A glance at successive maps 
of the time would show clearly, massive incursions into the countryside and 
decade after decade would see a civic glacier inexorably absorbing villages 
and countryside wholesale, until a map of 1885 would show that the tide of 
houses had engulfed Liverpool 7 and washed up as far as Penny Lane - at the 
time considered to be almost another town. By the time the Queen came to 
town, she was visiting a way of life under siege although very few recognized 
it as such. 


The area was growing fast and the next few years saw the addition of a 
prestigious library and a reservoir (1856) and more significantly both Botanic 
Park and Kensington Gardens and their neighbouring amenities became the 
focal point for a wealthy bourgeoisie to build grand houses. The whole area 
quickly polarised into the archetypal Victorian Utopia of wealthy middle- 
class homes surrounding pleasant parks and was on a par with similar squares 
dotted throughout London. There was in fact a "Victoriana" which is instantly 
recognizable in monuments, parks and buildings and still exists in every corner 
of the land in various states of decay according to the value placed on them 
by the local councils. They should be treasured as they are both precious and 
fragile and once gone can never be replaced. 


The shiny new Edge Hill station and its massive sidings further enhanced the 
prestige of the growing area and the 1870s saw the neighbourhood at its zenith 
in terms of wealth, architecture and quality of life. The station itself was the 
first train station in the world with the line running to Manchester. Lime Street 
Station had yet to be built but work was in hand already to tunnel through the 
solid sandstone into the city centre. 


And that's how it remained for the next half-century - there was nowhere 
left to build and the huge conglomeration of seething humanity worked and 
played, they went to the pub and they went to the parks, those who had jobs 
worked long hours and those who did not struggled along. The once Victorian 
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bastion surrounding the park went into a steady decline and mansions became 
apartments and by 1940 Edge Hill had levelled out into a huge working-class 
area with row upon row of terraced, two-up and two-down houses on all sides 
of the railway station. The railway line and Goods Depot was an ant-heap of 
industry and the inland equivalent of the docks. 


The sylvan suburb that was Edge Hill just a few years previously, was now a 
target for German bombers and surrounding all of their intended targets were 
rows of terraced houses many of them clustered up against the very walls of 
the Railway, the Gas Works and the Reservoir and the Goods Depot. They 
were all in harm’s way and subject to attack from machines which belonged 
solely in the realms of Science Fiction when the houses were first built just a 
half century previously. 


But not even H.G. Wells could have foreseen that it would be the Railway and its 
Goods Yards and the Reservoir, the Gas Works’ every manifestation of Victorian 
energy and ingenuity that would one day bring Edge Hill to its knees. 


Armageddon - Edge Hill 


After the fall of Holland, Belgium and France, the northern airfields of those 
countries were perfectly placed for the Luftwaffe to launch air attacks upon 
England and the first raid upon Merseyside was not long in coming. On the 
night of the 28th August 1940, 160 German bombers attacked Merseyside, in 
the first of what would be a long campaign of attrition. From then on, there 
followed regular waves of attacks every other night which could range from 
squadrons of Junkers, Heinkels and Dorniers, 300 strong, to just 6 or 7 planes 
keeping up the pressure. In the 6 months from the first attack in August, the 
raids increased until by Christmas there had been well over 50 raids. 


On the 29th November 1940, the 56th air-raid took place causing a tragedy 
which Churchill described as: “The worst single incident of the war.” 


Land mines were if anything more to be feared than the bombs screaming 
down - floating down on silken and silent parachutes, their silent and graceful 
fall to earth belied the havoc they caused on landing. It was one of these 
silent harbingers of doom which landed directly upon the Junior Technical 
School of Durning Road (sometimes called Clint Road School) and it was 
just bad luck that the place was full. Just a few minutes earlier two trams had 
disembarked their passengers here and the whole incident seems to be one of 
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those nightmare scenarios where everything combined to cause the maximum 
casualties. During the air-raid everyone sheltered in the school basement 
which was the worst place they could have been in the circumstances; the 
mine shattered the whole three-storied building which toppled down into the 
basement below, trapping those who had not died instantly and to compound 
the tragedy, the boilers burst, erupting into cauldrons of steam and hot-water. 
The Fire Service managed to rescue 96 injured from the debris but a further 
164 died in the basement beneath tons of rubble and a lucky 30 escaped 
unscathed. The dead were left where they had died within the horrific confines 
of the basement, the whole area was sealed over and they remain there to this 
day within their concrete tomb. There is a plaque listing the names of those 
who died in the nearby St. Cyprian's Church. 


The Hidden Bunker 


The tragedy of Durning Road is further compounded by the existence of an 
almost impregnable shelter just a short distance away within the boundaries of 
Botanic Park. Quite how this massive system was built without anyone taking 
note is difficult to ascertain and who it was built for is even more mysterious 
because it doesn't appear to have been known about by the general public in 
the area. 


There remains a mystery about the massive bunker complex hidden beneath 
the grass in the shadow of the art-deco Littlewoods Building - there's no doubt 
that it was used but it was too far away from housing and transport to be for 
the general population. The land allegedly belongs to the Home Office which 
may give some clues but then and now it is extremely well camouflaged and 
the entrance is accessible only via a manhole which is also grassed over. 


Once inside, the complex is a labyrinth of concrete running the full length 
of the Littlewoods building and could have sheltered many hundreds of 
people. The proof that it was used are the several drawings on the walls which 
are likenesses of the friends and colleagues of the artist, some wearing tin- 
hats and others in obviously 1940s clothing. And there they are now, slowly 
mouldering away on the dripping walls of this huge complex more in keeping 
with something emanating from cold-war paranoia. 


The artist is quite skilled and the quality of the drawings sketched in cold, wet 
conditions suggests that in reasonable conditions the artist (man or woman) 
would have been an accomplished painter. To date, the drawings are a mystery 
although there was a letter in the Echo some time ago claiming the artist was 
a Canadian who returned home after the war. 
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Just 3 of the dozen or so 
drawings of the air-raid shelter 
beneath Wavertree Park. 


The May Blitz 


The air raids continued after Christmas and up until April 1941, they had 
become routine. There were of course spirited fight-backs involving various 
methods of air defences which involved barrage balloons, anti-aircraft guns 
and fighter planes flying from Speke, Wrexham, Anglesey and Blackpool 
and an ingenious idea of fires on the sands of the Dee estuary to confuse the 
incoming bombers. Air-raid warnings, black silhouettes of warplanes and a 
night sky of searchlights went to make up a Liverpool in a surreal siege from 
an unseen enemy from afar. After nearly 12 months of incessant bombing, 
the confidently predicted early victories seemed as far away as ever and the 
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Luftwaffe, becoming weary and exasperated, decided to throw all their efforts 
into one final onslaught. The week long attack in May became known as the 
infamous May Blitz. Beginning on 1“ May, 1941, wave after wave of German 
bombers attacked the city and on 3rd May at 10.30 a.m. an armada of 500 
Dorniers, Heinkels and Stukas dropped a rain of bombs over the city centre, 
attacking the docks, the business area and the town centre. Sixteen German 
planes were knocked out of the sky in return but back they came the next day 
and the next day and for seven whole days of the first week in May the attacks 
were ceaseless. Liverpool could not sustain such damage for much longer 
but neither could the Luftwaffe maintain such a level of aggression and the 
number of planes gradually lessened in numbers after the initial onslaught. 
The attacks never ceased after that but they never reached the ferocity of the 
May Blitz. 


A Junkers 88 JU88A-1 
medium bomber - was 
common over the skies of 
Liverpool during the blitz. 


When the final attack was finished on May 7th, Liverpool had been hit by 

a total of 680 bombers in an all out attack which led to half of the docks 

being wrecked and over 1,000 casualties, and the city was left a smoking, 
Blackout warning poster. brick-strewn moonscape inhabited by a shell-shocked but defiant population. 
The May Blitz has passed into history as a devastating blow which changed 
the face of the city forever. 


The Railway and Goods Depot and massive Gas Works were indeed a magnet 
for the Luftwaffe pilots, easy to spot from the air and a worthwhile target and 
as expected Edge Hill was pounded on a regular basis. The peripheral damage 
was unavoidable and inevitable for the houses, shops and schools clustered 
closely around the main targets. A number of public shelters sprang up but 
most had a brick shelter at the bottom of the yard and these undoubtedly saved 
many lives. There was no such luck for the residents of Ashfield, when a 
parachute mine meant for the railway, blew a few hundred yards off its course 
UNTIL YOUR EYES and obliterated the first seven houses. The stunned neighbours were left to 
reflect upon their good fortune at escaping such a fate as for years afterwards 


GET 
Bu eS) they passed by the gaping debris. 
TAKE IT EASY 


Most streets had a house destroyed or a shop shattered or a massive hole in the 
road but Bective Street, off Earle Road, was particularly unlucky when high 
explosive fell upon a shelter - 2 people were killed and 9 were injured. 
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The Earle pub on the 
corner of Webster Road 
- built in 1885 


Webster Road School was unusual in that it had its own swimming pool in 
the basement. This was boarded over and the bodies of the victims from the 
surrounding areas were laid out on the planks. Sections of a generation that 
had attended the school and learned to swim in the pool were now laid in rows 
awaiting identification - a gardener who usually worked in Newsham Park, Len 
Jones had the unenviable task of laying out the bodies for identification tying 
a label on each toe as the bodies became known, and it was not uncommon to 
come across a friend or neighbour who had been killed. 


There were always plenty of pubs along Smithdown Road, Tunnel Road, 
Earle Road and Spofforth Road and none of them ever suffered from a lack 
of custom - the Little House, the Newstead, the Boundary, the Cambridge, 
the Spofforth, the Cat, the Kittens, the Leigh Arms and so on ad infinitum. 
All of them had their particular charms but the Earle was distinctive for its 
architectural features. Built in 1885, as an integral part of the terraced two-up 
and two-down housing complex, The Earle was always well-frequented and 
later nicknamed the "Deadhouse." The name was coined after the war; locals 
would be hard put to tell you why in this day and age but the reason was that 


@ during the war, the yard was also used for storing bodies and during the blitz 
@ patrons drank their warm ale in the knowledge that there were others in the 
A back who would never drink a pint again, hence the grisly humour. 


Emphasising just how random some of the damage could be, the Conservatory 
in Botanic Gardens received a direct hit even though it was clearly within a 
tural area. Strangely, the Palm House in Sefton Park also came in for some 
heavy damage and although it was never hit directly, a bomb landed close 
enough to shatter every window in the glasshouse. Here also, the damage 
caused the historic Palm House to decline and it is only in the 1990s that it has 
been restored to some of its former glory. 


Although there were no casualties when the bomb devastated the great 
Conservatory in Botanic Park, there were far more important things to attend 
to and it went unnoticed at the time, but that single blow signalled the end of an 
era. While Liverpool 7 slowly picked up the pieces after the war, the Botanic 
Gardens were the last thing that anyone thought about; the Conservatory was 
pulled down and one of the symbols of Victorian life in the area went into a 
slow decline from which it has yet to recover. 
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The Egyptian rooms 
after the bombs fell 


The Egyptian rooms 
before the blitz 


The City in Flames 


After London, Liverpool was the second heaviest bombed city in the 
country. The picture on the previous page illustrates clearly the extent of 
the damage to just one part of the city. The Queen Victoria Monument 
miraculously escaped any damage. 


On May 3", The S.S. Malakand was destroyed at anchor in Huskisson dock 
when a barrage balloon drifted from its moorings and became snagged in 
the ship. The resulting fire was devastating and exploding the 1,000 tons 
of explosives stored in the holds, the ship was destroyed along with much 
of the dock itself. 


The Museum was severely damaged and the picture on the left illustrates 
how the Egyptian room appeared before the bomb damage. The same 
room after a bomb struck illustrates clearly the damage caused. The two 
black, Egyptian deities standing guard to the right and left of the stairway 


can now be seen in the new World Museum. 


Once again they are at the foot of a staircase in the vestibule and the cracks 
and fissures caused by the bomb can still be seen. The name of the famed 
Egyptologist, Giovanni Belzoni who brought many antiquities back to England 
can still be seen clearly, carved into the side of one of the figures. 


The Liverpool Museum took years to recover from the war damage and many of 
the items were placed in storage and have remained so until this day. The work 


of the Conservation Centre is going a long way to restoring the irreplaceable 
items and artefacts which have been hidden from the public gaze for over half- 
a-century and are now seeing the light of day for the first time in many years. 


Just as the Luftwaffe were targeting Liverpool for special attention, so it 
was that Lord Haw Haw did the same during his propaganda exercises. 
There are riots in Scotland Road and the south of Liverpool. People are 
marching around waving white flags in Scotland Road, shouting for peace.” 
He knew it was lies and we knew it was lies and if anything it stiffened 
resolve. 


Our Lady and St Nicholas is the parish church of Liverpool and often called 
the Sailors’ Church. There has been a church on the site since the 14th 
century and when the first church was here the waters of the Mersey lapped 
at the surrounding walls when the tide was in and revealed a sandy beach 
when the tide receded. 
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In the latter years, the church has suffered two 
major disasters - the first was in 1810 when the spire 
collapsed and killed 22 parishioners. The number 
of accidents described in this document in which 
disaster strikes at the worst possible moment is quite 
astonishing and in keeping with others described, it 
was the worst luck imaginable that the spire crumbled 
=| just when people were gathering for morning service 
@P| and even worse that many of them were children 

a from Moorfields, Old Church School in Chapel 
| Street. Once again the Fates conspired that day and 
the result was a major tragedy. 


The Church of Our Lady and i : : ; 
St Nicholas was completely The church was restored in 1814 with a design by Thomas Harrison of Chester 


devastated. producing a beautifully filigreed stone lantern replacing the fallen spire, 
topped by a golden weathervane in the shape of a sailing ship representing the 
shipwrecked S.S. Donnelly. 


The second disaster to strike the church was a direct hit by a German bomb 
during the firestorm of the May Blitz which caused extensive damage requiring 
major rebuilding work. Today the church and its gardens are a haven of peace 
in the city centre and on a sunny day every available space is filled by office 
workers during their lunch hour. 


The addition of Tom Murphy's evocative statue commemorating the blitz is a 
fitting memorial to the bombing throughout the city. The statue is in the form 
of a tableau with a staircase as a centrepiece, a mother on the bottom rung 
appealing to her young son flying a toy Spitfire on the top, to come down to 
the safety of the cellar. 


St Lukes suffered appalling damage during the May Blitz in a similar incident 
to St. Nicholas’s Church. Unlike the latter, it was never rebuilt but remains a 
mute reminder of the war years. There is a bombed-out church in the centre 
of Berlin, the Kaiser Wilhem Gedachtniskirche which serves much the same 
purpose, although it is not nearly as pretty as St. Lukes. Just like St. Nicholas, 
the church and gardens are a peaceful and colourful haven in the city centre 
especially in summertime when the gardens are full of colour. 


I was once working in the gardens in the summertime of the late 1980s when 
a young German tourist approached and she asked why there was no centre to 
the building and it was just a shell. When I explained that it was bombed during 
the war - she asked "Who by?" I suppose on one level, such ignorance could be 
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thought of as reprehensible but then again it was an indication of how the war 
years have faded into history and are of little account to a younger generation 
- German or English. There are others whose memories are longer. 


St. Lukes remains a monument to the war years and is also being utilised as a 
place of remembrance to other causes. There is a memorial to the immigrants 
from the Irish Famine which from a social point of view not only had a great 
bearing upon Irish fortunes but also those of the city of Liverpool. 


put things into perspective - as dreadful as all these things were in Liverpool and other British 
cities, it comes as quite a shock to visit cities in Germany and realise that they suffered far 
worse damage and trauma from which they are recovering just as slowly. The town of Cologne is 
barely recognisable from the previously medieval gem that it once was with just a few reminders 
here and there among the modern buildings. The bridges across the Rhine were nothing but twisted 
masses of metal and the heart of the old town vanished completely leaving just here and there 
an ancient statue and building barely visible in the rubble. The magnificent medieval Cologne 
Cathedral was struck several times but survived due to its monolithic construction. The damage 
is still being attended to today but the repairs are purely functional and are clearly visible as 
poor replacements of the original craftmanship. As in many British cities including Liverpool, 
the buildings which have replaced the bombed ones do not bear comparison to what went before. 


As for Berlin, they also have a "St.Lukes" and a new city is slowly emerging from the rubble but 
very little remains of what was once a magnificent European capital. Ironically, the Reichstag 
has been restored by an English architect and there are some architectural gems intact in what 
was East Berlin but overall Berlin was razed to the ground. The Chancellery which was once 
the heartbeat of the Reich remains just as it was after the bombing and the suspicion lingers that 
nobody quite knows whether it should be maintained as a warning and a reminder or erased and 
rebuilt and there are many other buildings throughout the city which beg the same question. The 
one or two Jewish places of worship still standing have not only war damage to attend to but also 
the depradations of KrystallNacht -whether any of them will ever be restored is doubtful but hope 
lives eternal. 


Postscript; On a trip to Cologne in 2008, it was obvious that bombing of their city is just as emotive 
to the German citizens as it is to Liverpudlians. Several inhabitants of Cologne mildly berated us 
for the extensive damage to their city -they had obviously never been to Liverpool. 
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Keeping up Morale 


But not everything was depressing during the blitz years and apart from the 
general camaraderie it was little things like Jane and her dog Fritz, ironically 
a German sausage-dog (Dachsund), who brightened people's lives in the 
Daily Mirror. It's amazing how cartoons no matter how simple can become 
symbolic of a life that's far brighter in other circumstances and Jane continued 
to be popular throughout the war and beyond. 


Churchill christened Jane "Britain's secret weapon" and the first British 
@ armoured vehicle landing on D.Day carried a portrait of Jane painted on the 
W\ side. There was also the tale of a British submarine which had been damaged 
and in danger of sinking and the crew asked the captain could they have a last 
look at his pictures of Jane which for reasons of his own he kept locked in his 
safe. The story had a happy ending as the sub limped home and Jane's legend 
expanded accordingly. 


The Daily Mirror's own morale 
booster - Jane 


In every cartoon Jane invariably ended up in a state of undress but until 1944 
she had never revealed all. The Normandy campaign inspired her to go naked 
for once and servicemen everywhere rejoiced that she had "given her all for 
England." 


Jane's real name was Christabel Leighton-Porter and apart from having no 
inhibitions about shedding her clothes she was quite posh and also astonished 
at her own popularity. After the war she took the show on the road and appeared 
all over the country in the Jane Show. 


One of the venues was the Pavilion in Lodge Lane where the 100% male 
audience was augmented by a host of small boys who had crept in unseen. 
They were all doomed to disappointment as unknown to them naked actors 
and actresses were not allowed to move about on the stage in those days so 
the show consisted of a number of "tableaux." The curtain would go back and 
there would be Jane and her pals in an artistic pose as still as statues until the 
curtain went down in readiness for the next "tableaux". It was straight out of 
the Victorian musical hall era and just as boring (or so I was told ) but Jane had 
"done her bit" both for the troops and the Daily Mirror. 


A Phoenix Rising 


A great deal of the city centre was levelled when the bombs rained down 
and there were many well-loved buildings which ended up amongst the 
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The Custom House from 
Canning Dock - the Pump 
House survived 


smouldering ruins but as far as the truly 
architectural gems were concerned it was 
a relief to find, when the dust had settled, 
that many of them had escaped unscathed 
or at least were not beyond repair. When 
the war finally ended, Liverpool in 
common with the rest of the country, was 
still reeling from the shock and recovery 
was a long slow job; the best that could 
be done in most areas was simply to clear 
a] away the rubble and wait for better days, 
leaving a surreal landscape of blank spaces 
everywhere. 


=| Things remained the same for decades 
afterwards and it was as late as the 1960s 
before any substantial rebuilding could 
begin. Unfortunately, with a completely blank canvas to work on and a unique 
opportunity to create a fine new city, the opportunity was lost when it coincided 
with what is generally acknowledged as the nadir of architecture in this 
country. Instead of a wonderland of excellence inspired by the architectural 
heritage already in place, a whole host of dreary, pre-cast concrete and glass 
rectangles sprang up, incongruous and out of place, serving only to emphasise 
the quality of yesteryear. 


Jarring with the sandstone and ashlar of the Victorian Forum and at odds with 
the adjacent art-nouveau Crown Hotel, the worst example of all was the grandly 
named Concourse House. The architectural inspiration for this nondescript, 
concrete array of buildings had its origins in some East European city where 
flair and imagination were subversive elements and worse still, they had the 
temerity to place the whole depressing mass in front of Lime Street Station 
where for years, it effectively blocked out the face of one of the most historic 
buildings in the city. Concourse house had its finest hour when the famous “La 
Princesse” from Les Mecaniques Savants Company, was discovered on the 
top in 2008 and finer still was when, unloved and unlovely, the building was 
demolished several weeks later. 


The loss of the Custom House is still mourned to this day by those who still 
remember the building. Built in 1839, around the same time as St. Georges 
Hall, the Custom House was a magnificent building but the bomb damage 
was deemed to be beyond repair and the decision was made to demolish what 
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remained. The consensus of opinion today is that the building was 

entirely restorable and that would have never happened in 

today’s Liverpool. There is a Custom House in Dublin 

and a walk along the banks of the Liffey reveals an 
almost identical building to the one that Liverpool 
boasted. 


Almost as an afterthought, the magnificent Sailors’ 
Home was demolished at about the same time 
and while there may have been a certain flawed 
logic in demolishing the Custom House to get rid 
of the beautiful and historical Sailor's Home was civic 
The Sailors’ Home vandalism. The Sailors’ Home stood just a few hundred yards 
away from the Custom House and throughout months of firestorms and bombs 
emerged virtually unscathed. The Sailors’ Home was just what it said it was 
and many seafarers over the years had found a bed within the building which 
replicated a ship inside the building with cast-iron rails on each floor looking for 
all the world like a ship's rail. Built by John Cunningham in 1848, the exterior 
was Victorian Gothic with a beautifully ornate entrance of Liver Birds and city 
crests and the flags of all nations flew overhead. The Sailor's Home was also 
a recruiting centre when the Confederacy required sailors for the many ships 
which sailed from Liverpool during the American Civil war and many a ship 
such as the Alabama was crewed by sailors drawn from the Sailors’ Home. 
Sailors were still using the Sailors’ Home in the 1960s but in 1973, after 
welcoming seamen from all over the world throughout the Victorian years 
and surviving the blitz, an absolute gem was tossed away. The magnificent 
ornamental entrance made of iron, with gilded Liver Birds interspersed with 
ropes, medallions, crests and all manner of maritime symbols is now in the 
keeping of Birmingham town council where it is as incongruous as the Elgin 
Marbles are in the British Museum. 


St Johns Precinct is a survivor from the days of the 1960s architecture and 
replaced the historic St John’s Market and the adjoining Queens Square. It is 
debatable whether the old market had architectural value but there are many 
who remain nostalgic for the cobbled streets and the general bustle and hurly- 
burly of the area. In particular, the pub names are resonant of another era — 
The Magic Clock, The Dart, The Dive, The Spanish Winehouse, The Mitre 
and several others — where televisions were never seen, music never played, 
food was never served and the pubs given over to one thing only, which was to 
drink beer. There was an argument for retaining the facade of the old building 
but it vanished along with everything else. 
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But if Liverpool could survive the war then it could certainly 
survive 1960s architecture and little by little most of the buildings 
were recognized of little worth and demolished. The Albert 
_ XN) Dock signalled a sea—change in attitudes within the city when 

~4 it was saved from a projected demolition and the success of the 
renovation turned the building into a major tourist destination. 
Since that time, building and demolition projects are scrutinised 
far more carefully than they have ever been and Liverpool is all 
the better for it. 


Tom Murphy's evocative sculpture 
« of a mother pleading with her son to 
come down to the air-raid shelter. 


ij 
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Colquitt Street damage, Binns Collection, D432. 
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DECLINE AND FALL 
THE DEMISE OF THE TWO-UP 
AND TWO-DOWN 


Gas light maintenance 
circa 1940 to 1950 


Back to the Future 


One of the differences between the soldier returning from the First War and the 
soldier returning from the Second was that there was no material damage to 
the city during the First World War, while a soldier returning from the Second 
World War came back to a bleak and altered landscape; a silent reminder that the 
civilian population had not had it easy either. One by one, servicemen returned 
from theatres of war all over the world, their heavy boots echoing on York- 
stone flags, still dressed in the various uniforms of sailors, soldiers and airmen. 
Many brought back souvenirs of the places they had been and the battles they 
had fought and there were some who returned with souvenirs they would have 
rather been without. Parts of uniforms were worn for years afterwards, partly 
out of pride, partly out of habit and sometimes out of poverty and many an 
army greatcoat doubled up as a blanket on freezing cold winter nights. 


There were no counselling services on offer and most of the returning troops 
would have laughed at the idea anyway, with the greater part of them re- 
integrating back into society without too much difficulty. Very few of the 
returning servicemen spoke about their experiences abroad, preferring to 
leave the past in the past, and in the closer-knit communities that existed in 
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that era, friends and family made the re-introduction to civilian life a seamless 
affair. But there were differences, and there were servicemen who found it 
difficult to bond with small children who had largely forgotten their fathers; 
they often remained remote for years afterwards. There was a tradition 
which does not exist today, dating from the Victorian era, that there was 
great merit in a father-figure being a distant figure of authority — this was 
probably an additional factor although it’s not something that can be proven. 
Perhaps, the most difficult thing that many servicemen had to adjust 
to was that they often returned to wives who had discovered a self- 
confidence and sense of worth engendered by working in environments 
which were previously the sole provinces of male workers. They brought 
up families, drove buses, worked in factories and in so doing became self- 
sufficient — the “little woman” had become a thing of the past and the war 
years were the genesis of the disintegration of the male dominated society. 
The First and the Second World Wars were both great levellers and just as 
the Great War was instrumental in breaking down the Victorian class system, 
particularly when the vaunted "homes fit for heroes" failed to materialise after 
1918, the Second World War altered perceptions of female roles in society in 
just the same way. 


England was still on the ropes in the early years after the war and the 
homes that the servicemen returned to were no different to those they had 
left behind, in what must have seemed a lifetime ago, and it would take 
another decade before improvements came along. It was only from the 1950s 
onwards (rationing was still in effect up to 1954) that the first stirrings of the 
forthcoming technological era could be detected and life in the terraced houses 
began to improve. The gas lights were still in use in many homes during the 
1950s but were being phased out as electricity was supplied to each home and 
household gadgets slowly followed making life easier all round. Very often 
the electricity supply was extremely basic with wiring to lights only and an 
absence of points for plugs, so that in many cases the proliferation of bakelite 
electric appliances were purchased before there was anything to plug them 
into. As a result, many householders stripped the wires from hair-dryers and 
irons and other appliances and minus a plug, they stuck the bare wires into the 
light switch. 


Gas lighting in the street had begun as early as 1816, outside the Town Hall, 
but had taken many years before it spread throughout the city. The gas lamps 
were lit by gaslighters each evening and the lamp-posts were a never-ending 
source of fun to kids all over the city who used them to hang swings from the 
two "arms" at the top. The last gas lamp was not extinguished until 1973 which 
underlines just how fast technology has moved in the few short years since then. 
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Radio Days 


Even up until the early 1960s television was a rarity and prior to that Radio 
was king. Only it wasn't called radio, it was called Wireless and Billy Cotton, 
Bandshow, Palace of Varieties, Dan Dare, Journey into Space, Dick Barton 
Special Agent were listened to avidly. Now and again, there would be boxing 
on from America and if a British boxer was taking part then everyone stayed 
up until the early hours to listen to a crackly, hissing broadcast which sounded 
like it was coming from Mars and inevitably told of another “brave battle 
by the British boy” who had usually been flattened in the 2nd round - the 
Heavyweight title was the sole preserve of American boxers in those days. 
Remnants of class distinction still lingered and the B.B.C. news was listened 
to with a solemnity reserved for Royalty even though listening to the plummy 
voices of the newsreader in old newsreels it's hard not to fall about laughing 
today. 


The radio itself was a massive piece of equipment encased in a wooden box as 
big as a wardrobe and was powered by two great batteries as big as suitcases 
and twice as heavy. The technical name for one of these powerhouses was 
an “accumulator.” It was imperative that these were kept up to speed and 
so every so often they had to be taken down to The Wireless Shop where 
by some process beyond the intellect of the average man in the street they 
were subjected to some technological wizardry and returned to the owner for 
Wrayburn Street circa 1950 4 small fee. 
- note shops either side. 
The Wireless Shop on Earle Road was run 
by Mr Ryder who was always dressed in a 
green overall and doing mysterious things 
within the innards of one of his multitude 
of Wirelesses. The Wirelesses were all 
in various stages of repair with wires 
hanging out and they covered the floor, the 
counter, the shelves, anywhere there was 
any space. Any gaps remaining were filled 
with all kinds of mysterious gizmos which 
only his esoteric skills could put together - 
there were strangely shaped bits of metal 
and tubes which glowed faintly and valves 
which fizzed and spluttered and there 
was never any doubt that Mr Ryder was a 
scientist of no small accomplishment. To an 
uninformed child, there was only one other 
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St Dunstan's Church glows 
in the evening sunlight 


human being who could even come close to Mr Ryder, one who could make 
some sense of this multitude of marvels - that was of course Dr Zharkov and 
he was in deep space with Flash Gordon and Dale. 


Strange to relate, but despite their formidable weight there was never any 
shortage of volunteers to tote the accumulators to the Wireless Shop and the 
reason was quite simple - there among the cables and cobwebs in complete 
contrast to her gloomy surroundings dwelt one of the loveliest creatures for 
miles around. Not only was she stunningly beautiful with the face of an angel 
and the figure of a wood-nymph she also had that rarest of things, a serene 
nature to go with it, and every customer was greeted with a cheery smile 
which lit up many a cold day. She was Mr. Ryder's daughter and helped out 
in the shop from time to time - and a whole host of monstrous batteries were 
cheerfully carried from vast distances across the city just for a glance or a 
smile from this wondrous creature. It was a sad day for the neighbourhood 
when she joined The Tiller Girls (a group of dancing girls who became famous 
for their high-kicking and beautiful legs) but it was sadder still for Mr. Ryder 
whose trade plummeted in dramatic fashion. 


Milk Monitoring 


By the mid-fifties, the terraced houses with all their faults, had become an 
established way of life and householders improved their homes by building 
extensions and adding space within the tiny parameters that they had to work 
to. There was a shop on every corner, cinemas had proliferated and pubs were 
plentiful and what was just a short time ago, a nouveau, medieval fiefdom, was 
now a massive townscape. The red-brick facade of St. Dunstans was a church 
literally at the heart of the community, built in 1889 with donations from the 
Earle family who wished to commemorate where they once lived and leave 
something lasting for posterity (there's a row of 75 statues of saints in the Lady 
Chapel of Westminster Abbey - St Dunstan is among them, commemorated 
as the builder of a Benedictine monastery in AD 960 on the spot where the 
Abbey now stands). 


The green fields and Spekelands mansion that the Earle family knew had 
vanished into the mists of time and were not even a memory among the 
inhabitants of the myriads of streets which replaced the wooded fields of years 
gone by; Spekelands had been as remote to them as the mountains of the moon. 
The only reminders of the past were the place names - The Boundary, The 
Brook Farm Pub, The Willow Bank, The Woodcroft, Piggy Muck Square - 
fragmented reminders of a previous age. But there was one remnant of the past 
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which stubbornly clung on and refused to go 
away despite difficulties which were almost 
| insuperable; there amidst an alien landscape 
and in conditions totally unsuitable, more 
than one old farmer retained his herd of 
“| cows. The besieged farmyard off Earle Road 
A was kept in a huge brick building near to 
St. Hughes's school and supplied the milk 
for the immaculate, tiled dairy next door 
and took the rest round on a horse and cart. 
Occasionally, to the delight of the local kids, 
i) the herdsman would walk the whole herd to 
Sefton Park and back, defying traffic, police 
# and anything else that got in his way and 
if they were really lucky, one or two of the 
4 cows rebelled and would race up and down 
Smithdown Road chased by a horde of kids 
shouting “Mad Bull!” 


Earle Road circa 1954 - 


looking towards ; . : ; 
St Dunstans at the The milk that came around each school twice a day was never associated with 


bottom of the slope. cows - it just came from the dairy and was looked forward to by everyone in 
Note the number of shops. school. To be a milk monitor was an especial privilege as you usually managed 
to extricate an extra bottle of milk. Mrs Thatcher stopped free milk in schools 
in 1971 on the premise that it was no longer necessary in an affluent England 
but in the post-war years those small bottles of milk provided much of some 

children's daily sustenance. 


Unnatural selection 


Although the area had been dramatically transformed from a farming 
community into an urban sprawl ina very short space of time, there was always 
Sefton Park and kids from miles around were sent off for the day with a bottle 
of water and a packet of jam-butties and an orange if you were lucky. Much 
of this was eaten and drunk on the long trek to the park and it was common 
for the big houses surrounding the park to supply drinks of water for parched 
kids on a hot day. The park was one huge adventure playground with hills and 
lakes and caves and the Peter Pan statue surrounded by the Wendy House and 
the Jolly Roger pirate ship - dozens of kids could always be seen straggling 
home bedraggled and hungry usually at 5 o'clock when tea would be on the 
table. Despite the hurry to get to the park there was one distraction which 
could never be ignored. This was a pet shop on Smithdown Road and opposite 
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Hartington Road, which was commonly called The Monkey Shop because 
there were always a half-dozen chimpanzees in the window and there were 
always small boys with their noses pressed up against the window. Above 
the shop there was Jack Brittain’s ju-jitsu club and the grunts and groans and 
smacks of bodies on canvas could be heard on most days. 


The chimpanzees were massive creatures and quite who the pet shop owner had 
in mind to purchase them was a mystery because apart from requiring rations 
equivalent to a small army they were quite capable of tearing the average 
man limb from limb if they turned nasty; even the Black Belt martial arts 
experts upstairs would never have stood an earthly against these formidable 
apes. Looking back, it was cruel to keep such wild creatures in a shop window 
where in winter they were cold and in summer they sweltered in the heat and 
were constantly cramped. It would not be allowed in this day and age but at 
that time very few people gave a thought to animal welfare and the mention of 
ecology would be met with a blank stare. 


hi » yw Made in England 


as S Birmingham and Sheffield were still world renowned for their engineering 
and steel and many of the products were built to last. Everyone wanted a 
British motorbike, especially in America and what are now vintage Nortons, 
BSA and Triumph are collector’s items but the only bikes that the average kid 
could aspire to in those days was a second-hand, sit-up-and-beg, usually made 
by Raleigh, built like a tank and just as mobile. When Mr. Twiddle opened his 
cycle emporium in Lawrence Road and filled it, inside and out, with gleaming 
racing machines, as light as a feather and as fast as a rocket, he found that he 
was constantly besieged by small boys with their noses pressed against the 
glass. There were bikes named Lincoln Imps, Kingfishers, Sprites and so on, 
all painted in metallic paint with chevrons and flames licking at the handlebars 
and all manner of attractive designs. 


Very often Mr Twiddle would come out and chat to an enthusiastic audience 
about Campag gears or Derailleurs or “tubs” (tubeless tyres) and we would 
nod knowledgeably and even though we had no idea what he was on about, it 
was the heart's desire of every kid to own one of these marvellous machines. 
Nobody ever did though, they were purchased by an older generation of 
cycling enthusiasts but there were kids of an engineering bent who with the 
aid of a helpful adult put together machines from the scrapyards; a wheel 
here, a frame there, a handlebar, tyres, and pretty soon there was a sort of sub- 
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culture of mongrel racing bikes which were affordable. Granted, there were 
some strange hybrids but nothing that some stickers couldn't disguise. 


Basically, Mr Twiddle's bikes were for the well-heeled connoisseur of the 
racing world and he not only sold bikes but raced them and built them and 
probably took one to bed with him each night. He was steeped in bike-culture 
and liked nothing more than to build a customised bike, a Rolls Royce of 
the cycling world with a name unique to his shop. He was building one of 
these when coincidentally his son was born and intoxicated with emotion 
and enthusiasm he named his offspring after the bike which was called The 
Lancaster Special and forever after little Lancaster Twiddle had to fight his 
corner in many arenas and on many occasions. 


Bonfire Night 


A phenomenon of the post-war years was the annual celebration of Bonfire 
Night which seemed to be venerated more than V.E. day or any other day for 
that matter. For weeks prior to the occasion, children of all ages, like so many 
Artful Dodgers, would scavenge for wood from every source possible and the 
bonfires grew accordingly until some of them reached incredible proportions. 
Each street would vie with the other in the size of their bonfires and what they 
lacked in size some of them made up in numbers so that some streets would 
have three different factions building bonfires in three different parts of the 
street. The ceremony of lighting the fires would take place when darkness 
fell each November the Fifth and the fires would blaze throughout the evening 
and night with most of the street inhabitants, young and old, sitting around 
drinking and roasting potatoes over the hot coals. In retrospect, the dangers 
inherent in this event were enormous and there were inevitable casualties. 
The heat off the fires always blistered paintwork and often cracked the glass 
in windows. The morning would find street after street across the city full 
of smouldering ashes and debris and a pall of smoke hanging over a post- 
apocalyptic landscape of self-inflicted ruin. Quite apart from the cost of 
removal of all this debris, the streets were impassable for weeks before and 
after the event but very few people could afford vehicles in the 1940s and 
1950s so the only ones inconvenienced were ambulances and fire-engines. 


One of the most surprising things about Bonfire Night was how benevolently 
adults viewed the event and in many cases contributed to the fun regardless of 
the fact that most of the kids pushing prams with grotesque caricatures of Guy 
Fawkes would have been hard pressed to describe who he was or why they 
despised him with such venom. 
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Cadogan Street circa 
1950 was always known 
as Piggy-Muck Square. 


While being a great believer in tradition, from this distance in time there is no 
doubt that the annual Bonfire Night was and is a recollection of medieval times 
recalling a time of religious intolerance and has no part in modern life. To burn 
the effigy of someone who was executed barbarically 400 years previously is 
to invoke ceremonies more in keeping with covens - and to my everlasting 
shame I always joined in as enthusiastically as everyone else. In many ways 
Parliament itself was responsible for the continuance of the ceremony when 
they passed a totally superfluous act in 1606 for “The Public Thanksgiving to 
Almighty God For Every Year On the Fifth Day of November.” The act was 
still in force until 1859 when it was repealed. While the ceremony of dancing 
around a bonfire and burning effigies of Guy Fawkes may have had some 
relevance in Tudor England it was nothing but an excuse for mischief in the 
crowded warrens of the terraced houses of Liverpool where the street Arabs 
resorted to a paganism which was a disturbing anachronism in modern England. 
The ceremony today is mainly retained only in Parks under supervision and 
perhaps one day even that will die away. 


Going to the Match 


Football was of course beloved by all, from aged Grandads to babes in arms 
and a boy's first football boots were a rite of passage on a par with Bar-Mitzvah 
only carried out with far more solemnity. The boots were far from stylish 
but they were sturdy and made to a specification borne of experience earned 
in the mud of the Somme, so it could be a shock to spindly legs when they 
laced them up and found they could hardly lift a foot off the ground never 
mind kick a ball. Add to that, the leather bits which went half-way up your 
leg and studs 6 inches long and there was many a budding Stanley Matthews 
who took to samp: rotons instead. For those who got over the initial shock 
of wearing boots more suited to a deep-sea diver, the 
first game played in a clinging morass and a force ten 
gale was bad enough but it was played on a full size 
pitch which taxed even professional footballers. 


But the worse was yet to come and if there were any 
lingering weaklings this was the one to weed them 
out once and for all - the ball was like a Christmas 
Pudding bound in barbed wire, hard enough to kick 
; but when it first came spinning over, as black as pitch 
© and as hard as rock, it needed true grit to put your 
head in the way. Anyone who headed one of those 
case-balls with the laces protruding knew that “seeing 
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stars” wasn't just the preserve of comic-book artists and was worthy to go on 
and carve out a career in The Sunday League - most of them averred that a 
slight slurring of their words in later life was a small price to pay for enjoying 
their football. 


Going to the Doctor 


The National Health Service began in 1948 - prior to that a patient had paid the 
doctor according to his means and according to how much the doctor thought 
he or she was capable of paying. Like every other aspect of life, health care 
was moving towards a brighter future but by today's standards some of the 
medical practices just half a century ago seem primitive and one or two of 
them worthy of suspicion even then. Most kids dreaded reaching the age of 
twelve because they knew that like turkeys being fattened for Christmas, they 
were the subject of a government decree which stated simply that they must 
have their tonsils removed. Not only that, there were a proportion of the draft 
who would be chosen to have their adenoids removed also. In general, most 
kids are like cats and dogs - they have an implicit trust in the judgement of 
adults and generally receive the same attention which is to say that they're 
fed when an adult thinks on, are chased off the best armchair and patted on 
the head every now and then. But even cats and dogs know that sometimes 
dreadful things can happen when that judgement is impaired and just as a cat 
or dog will race out of the vets in fright so small boys aged twelve went into 
hiding all over the country. Some of the parents had a vague idea what tonsils 
were but not one among them could identify an adenoid and very few knew 
why they had to be removed but nevertheless in this state of monumental 
ignorance they led their offspring to hospitals all over the country like lambs 
to the slaughter which says a lot about surgery at that time but says even more 
about the community at large. 


Casterton Street circa late 
1950's - looking towards the 
glas-blowing factory and the 

Windsor Ironworks 


& The N.HS. liked to do things en masse in those 
| days and seemed to take a delight in targeting 
children. But they did get it right now and then and 
4-4 the elimination of tuberculosis and polio via the 
mass inoculations during the 1950s was a massive 
a@ step forward and a marvellous achievement. You 
#2) can still see the inoculation marks on people of a 
certain age. 


_ Sportsmen had a particularly hard time of it in 
those days and any footballer limping off the field 
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lived in dread that it was “‘a cartilage” which finished many a promising career. 
The extent to which medical science has evolved is that today a cartilage and 
most other sports related injuries are quickly and easily remedied; it is no doubt 
just a coincidence that it is one part of medical science which has advanced 
proportionately with the worth of the patient. 


Although the bins were emptied regularly, as recommended by the admirable 
Dr. Duncan, the fact was that they were never emptied often enough, and 
the back entries to every household were invariably filled with overflowing 
rubbish, added to by passing pedestrians who traversed the unhealthy 
passageways on clandestine missions, known only to themselves. The 
resulting clouds of flies of every hue and colour found their way into houses, 
attracted by the food which was freely available. The flies were correctly 
identified as a major health hazard and in the burgeoning attention to health 
matters several solutions were found; fly-paper was the simplest and for those 
who could stomach dozens of flies struggling in a sticky mess, swinging 
gently over the dinner table then it was the perfect solution. But for those 
who approached the problem in a more scientific way then the Flit Spray 
was adopted. The Flit Spray was a large tube with a handle at one end which 
was vigorously pumped up and down, dispensing a fine spray of D.D.T from 
the business end. It was an effective way of downing flies which fell out of 
the air in attractive arcs to land on the curtains, in the chairs or across the 
dinner table, where they buzzed angrily in their death throes. The Flit Gun 
was particularly attractive to children who took them up on the slightest 
pretext and covered everywhere and everyone with a fine misting of D.D.T. 
The amount of trust that the general public placed upon the authorities in those 
far-off days was at best a vestigial remnant of Victorian deference and at worst 
a denial of responsibility. But the fact remained that while the embryonic 
N.H.S. was doing its best to eradicate diseases which had been with us for 
centuries, the chemical industries were selling lethal concoctions to anyone 
and everyone, and calling their deadly brews by innocuous names such as Flit 
— the process accelerated for years afterwards and still goes on to this day. 


Going to the Dentist 


Going to the dentist in those far off days was an experience something similar 
to being dragged before the Revolutionary Tribunal - there was no appeal 
and few escaped. Post-war dentists enthusiastically pursued a policy which 
followed the precept that if you had no teeth then you had no problem - the logic 
was unassailable but the practicalities were devastating. It was a common and 
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widespread practice to remove every single tooth, regardless of age and for 
the most trivial of reasons and scores of patients submitted to this barbarism 
and were subsequently fitted with badly-fitting dentures after weeks of pain. 
In the days when doctors and dentists were treated with a reverence usually 
accorded to deities, nobody dared to question their diagnostic skills or challenge 
the drastic solutions they put forward and patient after patient submitted to the 
dreaded gas-mask with a child-like trust and awoke to a gaping wound when 
all they required was a single extraction or in the worst cases a filling; the 
dentists’ chairs of post-war Britain were no place for the faint-hearted and 
many a strong man has found even the waiting room to be too much of an 
ordeal. 


If anyone is in any doubt as to the veracity of all this then I can vouch from 
personal experience the casual manner in which perfectly good teeth were 
ordained to be extracted when I was dragged whimpering into a room which 
looked like it had been handed down from the Inquisition. The dentist knew 
right away what the trouble was which was a good start - I had something with 
such a comical name that it couldn't possibly be anything too bad. Gingivitis 
is what it was called and while the diagnosis was good the treatment was just 
the opposite and I was to return the following week when every tooth in my 12 
year old head would be removed as a solution to this and any future problem 
concerning dental matters. 


There was of course no Internet in those days but there was the eponymous 
Encyclopaedia Britannica of which I had been given a full set in the forlorn 
hope that it would further my education and deep into the night I pored over 
the G's until I found Gingivitis, which it was explained in the pompous tone 
of the book, was a disease of the gums caused by a virus. Even at such a 
tender age and armed with at least some information it seemed to me to be 
a strange logic that removed all your teeth when it was the gum that was the 
unhealthy bit; it was in the nature of removing your foot because you had a 
bunion. Despite the pleas of my mother who believed implicitly all that the 
High Priest of dentistry told her, I never returned and my gums went back to 
normal within a week. 


Even after my defiance of accepted wisdom my mother retained her faith in the 
same dentist and determined upon another victim, some time later he removed 
all of my mother's teeth while she was still a young woman. But the truly 
worst part of the whole thing was that my mother could never be deflected 
from her ambition for me to become a dentist. 
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Humphrey Bogart 


There is a corollary to this horror story which I discovered many years later; 
it seems that a maverick dentist in America had pioneered this radical process 
and justified it with some mumbo-jumbo about dental care and it had been 
adopted as the utterings of a Messiah in Britain by a profession, which should 
have known better. It seems ironic that Americans today walk around with 
teeth as white as snow and regard us Brits as back-in-the stone age when it 
comes to the care of our teeth. 


Going for a Smoke 


Tobacco has been around for millennia and only reached Europe in 1573 when 
Francis Drake brought a consignment from the New World. Pipe-smoking 
and snuff-taking followed and were fashionable for many years (anyone who 
digs fresh ground will invariably find clay pipe stems) but cigarette smoking 
which seems to have been around for years is in reality a comparatively new 
phenomenon. 


Cigarette smoking first began in the 1880s when the tobacco companies realised 
there were vast profits to be made and their mass-produced cigarettes within 
attractive boxes quickly became fashionable. Cheap and easily available, 
cigarettes were taken up right across the social spectrum with sales rocketing 
during the First World War. Virtually all the men in the trenches took refuge 
in a smoke and those who returned carried on the habit — no doubt taking the 
attitude that if they could survive the horrors of the trenches, then cigarette 
smoking held few fears. 


The Twenties onward, saw an unprecedented rise in smoking, coinciding with 
the boom in cinema-going, where galaxies of movie-stars smoked, giving out 
subliminal signals that it was not merely alright to smoke but was a definite 
advantage. The amount of advertising that the public was subjected to in every 
sphere of life was tremendous and smoking was seen as a social asset and a 
fashion accessory where nobody was ever censured for lighting up in any 
situation. Even Kipling had given his approval to smoking in his laconic 
quote; “A woman is only a woman. But a good cigar is a smoke.” And Bogart, 


| John Wayne, Bette Davis, Clark Gable and others too numerous to mention 


followed in his wake. The advertising posters of the smoking era were a 
masterclass in coercion; painted by leading graphic artists, they illustrated 
doctors extolling the health-giving properties of tobacco, Marlborough 
cowboys made even tougher with a cigarette between their fingers, sportsmen 
relaxing after a strenuous workout and of course the stars of the silver screen 
who had more influence than any. 
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The Second World War accelerated the smoking habit even more and Roosevelt 
went so far as to make tobacco a protected crop. The first warning signals that 
cigarette smoking was unhealthy never came until the 1950s when the first 
medical research was done on the subject, leading to the present downturn 
in sales and advertising. There is no defence for smoking that stands up to 
any serious scrutiny but it would be spurious to criticize past generations for 
the heavy smoking that was a part of many lives. Subjected to Two World 
Wars and a battery of advertising it was little wonder that the phenomenon of 
cigarette smoking was so popular. 


I'M SENDING CHESTERFIELDS to all my friends. 


Thot's the merriest Christmas any smoker can have — 
Chesterfield mildness plus no unpleasent ofter-taste 


Sa . 


LD , Guy the Ceailiful 
Chiiilinas-card cation 


Ronald Reagan advertising Chesterfields 
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The Cameo. 


Going to the Pictures 


During the 1940s and 1950s most families went to the cinema at least once 
per week, with the children also attending the legendary Saturday Matinee. 
Very often the adults didn't want to go some evenings and a ritual began which 
in this day and age would see them frog-marched off to jail and the children 
taken into care. Children could not enter the cinema unaccompanied and so 
children from a very young age would go on their own and stand outside the 
cinema until a suitable adult came along. They would then ask “take one in 
please" and the consenting adult would then find himself surrounded by up to 
half-a-dozen kids who he would then escort into the cinema where they would 
then go their own way. Looked at from today's perspective, the whole thing 
smacks of a lack of care on the parent's behalf but the practice was universally 
common and nobody questioned the rights or wrongs of it. Perhaps society 
has changed or perhaps they were just lucky but there were never any reports 
of anyone coming to any harm. 


Local cinemas in Liverpool 7 were common. There was The Magnet, The 
Playhouse, The Grand and The Cameo all within walking distance so that 
if one cinema was full then you just walked to the next. Of all the cinemas, 
the Cameo was the smallest and always seemed to be well attended but the 
cinema had been a church and many people were superstitious and there were 

: always murmurings of bad luck attending 
the change. They might have had a point 
because there were several fires over the 
years and an infamous incident in 1949 
when the takings were robbed and the 
manager and his assistant shot down and 
killed in the process. There was another 
time when a fire broke out at the rear of 
the cinema and the audience remained in 
4, their seats until the film ended before filing 
h out (it may seem reckless today but given 
| the background of the blitz and the war, a 
blaze in the cinema pales in comparison). 
The Cameo opened in 1926 and closed in 
1957 and apart from its chequered history 
had opened its doors to thousands over the 
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Going to the Dogs 


From the 1950s onwards the two-up-and two down terraces went into a slow 
decline. Not only were the houses and streets looking drab and worn but 
a whole raft of new council estates were coming into existence where the 
houses had everything the terraces did not, with the undreamed of luxuries of 
central heating, toilets on two floors, a luxurious indoor bathroom, showers 
and gardens. Although most terrace-dwellers resisted change, one by one 
they left Earle Road behind as the lure of a gleaming new council property 
proved too much to resist. The rows of houses were boarded up one after 
the other until row after row of streets awaited demolition just as the courts 
had been demolished before them. The huge new council estates indeed had 
beautiful new homes and many people did and still do take a pride in their 
homes as never before but nothing is ever perfect and the vast estates brought 
with them their own set of problems not least the lack of any infra-structure or 
sense of community. The terraced two-up and two-down still exists in pockets 
throughout the city but they are slowly passing into history and unlike the 
courts will mostly be remembered with affection although it has to be said that 
there would be very few who would return given the chance. 


Sacred Cows 


Wi Iwas a kid everybody ate meat. It was a generation that was conditioned to eat meat and to admit being a 
vegetarian in the 1940s and 1950s was tantamount to being taken away and given a pre-frontal lobotomy or at 
the very least a course of Electric Shock Treatment (this is not quite as facetious as it sounds - E.C.T. was very much 
in vogue in those days and was prescribed for anything from mass homicide to a facial tic — (see One Flew Over The 
Cuckoo's Nest). Apart from any other consideration, if you didn t eat meat then you were liable to get quite hungry 
and although Ration Books were still in use, there was very little choice. One of my favourite meals was spam and 
chips which I would eat three times a day given the opportunity. I never knew or cared what spam was but I loved 
it so much that I actually went as far as to learn how to cook the chips that went with it and spent all the Ration 
vouchers on it in the shop on the corner. That was as far as my culinary skills ever got because I could never foresee 
a time when I would desire anything different from spam and chips. There was an interesting student variation of 
Descarte’s famous dogma which was part of my own philosophy back then; 


“Cogito Ergo Sum” (I Think, Therefore I Am) became “I’m Pink, Therefore I’m Spam” 


Another great favourite was a dripping butty which for the uninitiated was the residue of the fat and juices from the 
roasted meat between two gargantuan crusts of bread which was given to you in the fond but forlorn hope that it 
would stave off the ravenous hunger of the young. Yet another delicacy at that time was the ubiquitous sugar-butty 
which was merely a variation on the above. Nobody owned a fridge in those days and if they had they couldn t afford 
to put anything in it so if the cupboard was getting a little bare then connie-onnie (condensed milk in a tin) was a 
cheap stand-by. As a result of all this, by the age of three most post-war children had the cholesterol levels of the 
average 70 year old man but since cholesterol hadn t yet been invented it was of no consequence at the time. 
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Hygiene standards were just a step up from the Cretaceous in those days 
and there was a theory given much credence that if you should come into 
contact with as many germs as possible then it would give you a life-time 
immunity from all illnesses. For the ones that survived, this theory was 
quite attractive not least because it gave a good excuse not to get washed 
and was adopted more by boys than by girls. Everyone carried a hankie 
back then and this hankie would be used for anything to cleaning your bike 
to wiping your shoes and every so often your Mum would ask for this hankie 
which she would then demand that you spit on and then proceed to rub it all 
over your face as an expression of her undying love - much like a cat licks 
its kittens. She would then hand you your reward of a docker s-doorstep 
into hands that would sustain a houseplant for a year. 


Up to this point, my idea of cordon bleu was to have my plate heaped with 
as much as what was going, so that I could devour it as fast as possible, 
ready for the next meal. But this day we were having black-pudding and 
I was idly curious for once — “whats this?, whats that? who’ he? — all 
parents know this occasional syndrome and usually counter with banalities, 
but on this one occasion one of my questions was answered in some detail. 
The question was “what is black-pudding, anyway”? This one question was a defining moment in my life and I nearly 
fell off my chair when I was told it was the dried blood of a pig and the white bits were its toe nails. Worse still it made 
me wonder what else I was being served up. 


The infinite trust I had placed in the people who fed me had been dented slightly but there was still plenty of food to 
go at so I wasnt about to starve. Nevertheless, I did keep a sort of watching brief on the things that appeared on 
my plate but at the same time it began to dawn on me that most of them had been given pseudonyms which made it 
a little difficult. Having to give the food acceptable names was suspicious in 
itself and more revelations were to follow. Pigs Foot was a delicacy in those 
days but I could never stomach that greasy skin with the odd hair sticking out 
and when my Grandad made them do a foxtrot around the plate I had to run 
out of the room. But tripe was something I used to eat with relish (not relish 
relish) until I discovered that it was the lining of a cow’ stomach and that 
was another thing off the menu. Which illustrates perfectly what is meant by 
pseudonyms - for instance I knew perfectly well where a pigs foot came from 
but tripe could have been picked from a tripe bush for all I knew. The supreme 
example of this is of course sweetbreads which I also used to eat with relish 
(Ok gusto then). Now this was the biggest con (or was it cojone) of them 
all because they were a rare delicacy and a treat to be savoured on special 
occasions. My Grandad fed them to me like it was the finest caviar and I loved 
him dearly for sharing this gift of the gods with me. I was inconsolable when 
I found out what sweetbreads were and the thought of those poor castrati was 
too much and for a long time there was a rift in my relationship with someone 
Thad trusted implicitly. 
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I never realised it at the time and although it was not of my making, looking back, I still feel a pang at the sheer 
drudgery involved in the making of the ritualised Sunday Dinner and I know now that The Womens Liberation 
Movement stopped dead at the top of our street. The Sunday Dinner was a sacred ceremony carried out in every 
household at the same hour each week but it’s preparation and aftermath filled the whole day and the process was 
unvarying. It was Harvest Festival, Yom Kippur and High Mass all rolled into one and its disciples worshipped 
Sunday Dinner and The Holy Roast with a devotion befitting a Trappist Monk. Like all ancient religions it had 
its martyrs and her day would start with peeling the blessed potatoes and top-and-toeing the sacred carrot-and- 
turnip followed by the sacrifice of the hallowed roast-in-the-oven, not forgetting the holy gravy which was all done 
with whispered incantations and singing along with The Billy Cotton Band Show. Having done all that, it was 
time to shed the vestal apron and don the Sacred Sunday Frock and await the coming of the Lord. This part of 
the ceremony was strictly observed and involved the arrival of one or more of the male members returning from 
communion with others of the congregation having imbibed no less than four pints of lukewarm bitter and banging 
in unison upon the table until the Dinner arrived. 


The ceremonials were completed only when the male worshippers fell into a trance while the Queen of the house 
washed up the dishes in specially prepared water. Only then did she retire and collapse into the armchair exhausted 
by the emotions of the day and dreaming of the following Sunday when she would renew her vows to retain the 
rituals of Sacred Sunday Dinner. 


The Wasteland 


The last resident of Tunstall The demolition of the terraced houses of L7 was a far more tortuous process 
Street left in 2009 — a West than the building had ever been — all of 75 years and a lifetime ago. One by 
Indian lady who had ae ived one the houses were boarded up and every so often rows of terraces were 
Ge K se the 1960s, a riedand | tutldozed, leaving a dereliction of rubble and chaos, far worse than the war- 
Ee BE ROCs torn landscape of yesteryear. Those who are the last to go, pick their way 

when it seemed inconceivable : F : é 
across litter-strewn streets during the day and lock themselves in solitary 


that the superior terrace they had : ; : . 
bought would ever be considered houses at night, in a hostile, post-apocalyptic wasteland. 


for demolition. Nearly a century 
previously, in 1912, a young In 2009, St Dunstans Church stands out as a beacon of light among the 


seaman had left the same street | dereliction and in the aisles which once served hundreds of worshippers a 
and never returned. He was tiny congregation, all that remains of the thousands who once lived here, 
among the bandsmen who had__| huddles together for comfort. Over a century after ministering to thousands of 
played “Nearer my God to Thee” worshippers, the Earle family’s legacy of St Dunstans Church remains at the 
as the Titanic was in her death | heart of Liverpool 7. Standing as sturdily as it ever did the red Ruabon brick 


Oe of the church is as lustrous as if it had been built yesterday — a beacon of light 


for an area that has lost its community and lost its soul. 
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A Very English Taj Mahal 


- the year 2007, the Bibby Line shipping company celebrated its 200th anniversary, 
following an unbroken line of success since its founding in 1807 by John Bibby 
(1775 — 1840). In 1805, John Bibby married Mary Margaret Mellard who brought 
with her a sizeable dowry which was the foundation upon which her husband began 
| his shipping line. The shipping company flourished and by the 1830s the Bibby 
fleet had grown to 18 ships trading all around the world. John and Mary Bibby s 
| marriage also flourished and they eventually had four sons and two daughters. 
|] Sadly, Mary Margaret died early and John Bibby never remarried, for many years 
remaining at the head of the shipping line. On the 16th July, 1840, tragedy struck 
in what was eventually deemed to be a random theft culminating in the untimely 
death of John Bibby. A farmer, named Henry Ambrose came across the body in a 
ditch at Stand Park, a farm north of the now Aintree Racecourse, and ascertained 
the identity from a pocketbook. The subsequent investigations established that while 
: returning to his home nearby, Bibby had been robbed and thrown into a ditch where 
Areplica ofa sculpture ofan je died of drowning.. Despite a reward of £500 offered to find the robbers, the case 
angel taking was never resolved. 

a soul to heaven by Federico 
Fabiati and commissioned by During the turbulent aftermath of the murder, the whole family came together 
John Bibby. including John Jr who returned from the company offices in India and in the 
The original stands in the subsequent re-structure, James took the helm of the shipping company while John 

Campo Formio Genoa. Bibby Jr diverged into the metal business. 

The All Hallows statue once 
stood outside the church but was John was born on the 14th December, 1810 and on the 5th June, 1838, he married 
brought inside in 1895 Fanny Hartley, the daughter of Jesse Hartley — Fanny was born in 1812, on All 
due to weather eroding the = F7a//ows Eve. Fanny had her first child one year after her marriage and named him 
marble. John, and in quick succession she went on to have a further six children. In 1848, the 
couple moved into Harthill which had been built circa 1825 and set about converting 
the house into an opulent mansion — the furnishings for one room alone cost £750, which was an extraordinary sum 
of money at that time. In 1849, John and Fanny had their 8th and last child and in what was a devastating blow 
which echoed his father's loss of Mary Margaret, John Bibby 's beloved wife died on the 13th November, 1856, aged 

just 44. 


‘ . 
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The Bibby family Church was the venerable, 12th century All Saints in Childwall and John had a stained-glass 
window installed in his wife's memory. Four years later, it seemed that John was ready to move on when he married 
his second wife, Anna Maria Emily Fleetwood Hesketh (1829 —1899) on the 19th April, 1860. Although the evidence 
is only circumstantial, John’s later actions made it clear that despite his second marriage, Fanny's memory haunted 
him still, and not content with the memorial window, he came to the astonishing decision to build a lasting memorial 
which proclaimed to the world just how deeply he had loved her. 


Ten years after his second marriage, John Bibby placed no less than £20,000 aside for what he deemed to be a fitting 
memorial to Fanny and on the 31st, October, 1872, the foundation stone was laid to a church near to Harthill House. 
In August 1876, the brand new church of All Hallows was consecrated by the Bishop of Chester and it stands there 
today as an eternal reminder of John Bibby’ love for his wife, Fanny, who was born on the night of All Hallows 
Eve. 
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THE CALDERSTONES 
& NEOLITHIC MEMORIAL 


From the late Victorian era and right through the 1920s and 1930s, one by 
one, the private estates of the landowners of yesteryear fell like skittles and 
returned into public ownership. Calderstones, Allerton, Sefton Park, Woolton 
Woods, Childwall Woods, Allerton Hall, Knowsley Hall, Stanley Park and so 
many other estates around Liverpool, which were always the sole preserves 
of the fabulously rich, were abandoned in what can only be described as a 
holocaust among the rich and famous; and estates which had lasted hundreds 
of years and passed down from father to son for centuries, appeared to be 
of such little worth that they were signed away for a pittance or often for 
nothing at all. In the space of less than 50 years, the whole face of the city 
suburbs altered forever and lands which were formerly forbidden on pain 
of prosecution, returned to public ownership in a bloodless revolution. It 
is a phenomenon which has never really been examined in any depth, but 
there are clues in the fact that it occurred at a time when the rising tide 
of housing was advancing to the frontiers of suburbia all around the city. 
The extreme coincidence that the great abandonment happened exactly at the 
same time as the hordes of city dwellers needed breathing space leaves the 
field wide open for those given to conspiracy theories. 


The Gardener's Story 


The earliest reference to the Calderstones dates back to 1568 when they were 
the focal point of a boundary dispute between the Manors of Wavertree and 
Allerton. In the context of written history the stones then appear to be of 
venerable age, but placed against the greater timescale of geological time, 
1568 is not even yesterday. Even more significant, is that the stones remained 
in place for millennia, through winters and summers of frost and snow and 
sun and rain, untouched by inquisitive animals and immune from the roots 
of plants, sheltering whatever was sacred to its builders. A son of William 
Roscoe was inspired to write verses about the stones but Eden Philpotts's lines 
in The Circle capture the essence of their antiquity: 
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“These stones have seen the red-eyed wolf-pack throng 
To slay the fleeting elk upon the waste 
And they have marked the cave bears clumsy haste 
Shuffling great golden furze and ragged rocks among”. 


Early sketch of the 
stones circa 1840 


But sometime in the mid 1700s, a mere 250 years ago, the stones placed so 
carefully and reverently so long ago, were disturbed, and the long slumber of 
their residents ended abruptly for the most trivial of reasons. 


The cups and rings carved into the stones have fascinated antiquarians ever 
since their discovery but for many years the mysterious hieroglyphics were 
attributed to the Druids and the presence of the nearby Druids Cross made it 
seem a reasonable assumption. However, this was before the Victorian era 
when Charles Darwin and his contemporaries sparked a scientific renaissance 
which inspired the Victorians to delve into every nook and cranny and take 
nothing at face value. The coming together of the new disciplines of evolution, 
paleontology and geology inspired a new look at the stones but by the time the 
Victorians approached, armed to the teeth with artillery and curiosity, provided 
courtesy of Darwin, Agassiz, Cuvier, Mantell, Owen et al, the archaeological 
integrity of the site had been severely compromised and the stones scattered 
everywhere. 


If the Victorians had arrived just a few years earlier then they would have found 
an absolutely pristine example of a neolithic dolmen or burial mound but after 
an estimated 5,000 years of undisturbed serenity, the mound was broken into 
in 1765 for the sand that lay within. The incursion into the Calderstones was 
a result of the encroachment of fresh building works which were modest at the 
time but the precursor of a sequence of events which damaged the site greatly. 
With the sand that was removed were clay urns containing bones and ashes. 
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Woolton Lodge was constructed in 1805 on the site of the original Druids 
Cross and once more the temptation to use the sand was too good to resist and 
further damage resulted. 


In 1845, a workman building the lodge opposite the stones, was chatting to 
a William Spencer, a farmer, who casually informed the builder that he had 
taken away cartloads of soil from the site in previous years. 


And in later life, Studley Martin recalled when he was younger, playing with 
the funerary urns which were stored in what was then Mercer's farmhouse (now 
Beechley) and how his favourite game, along with his friends, was to stand 
the urns in a row and throw stones until they were scattered into fragments. 


But the final clue as to the origin of the stones came from a 90 year old 
gardener named John Peers who told his employer, E.W. Cox, that he recalled 
the stones as a young boy (circa 1812) when it was a very tall mound on which 
local youths would sunbathe and it still retained a reasonable semblance of 
its original condition. He also recalled that the mound was destroyed when 
the country lane was subject to a road widening scheme (circa 1830) and the 
A shepherd seated by the whole thing was levelled and the stones scattered about. John Peers told his 
Sahoseberehedunled0. employer that before the stones were scattered, they had the appearance of a 
A previous sketch in 1825 “little hut" with urns within. The workmen placed the stones in a circle so that 
by the same artist is the oldest they could continue with their work. 
depiction of the stones with no 
roads visible at that time. _ The local farmers were not slow to remove many of the exposed stones for use 
as “rubbing stones” for cattle - Mr Booker was one of these and the suspicion 
is that the “Robin Hood Stone” is 
one of the Calderstones. The final 
indignity was that John Peers, the 
gardener, was instructed to take 
the remaining ashes and bones 
and scatter them as fertilizer. 


It's from such evidence that the 
Victorian scientists were able to 
piece together the fact that the 
mound was once a Neolithic 
burial site (tumulus) similar to 
dolmens found all over Europe. 
Possibly it was the grave of a 
chieftain or otherwise a family 
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grave but whatever it was, the sages must have wept tears of frustration at the 
destruction of the archaeological treasure in their midst and the knowledge 
that five thousand years of history had been destroyed in less than a century. 


I J Jilliam Roscoe frequently passed by the site and took an interest but it was Joseph Need Walker who recognized 
that the stones had some significance and he placed them in a standing position within a circle enclosed by iron 
railings. In the centre he planted a conifer. In 1869, Sir James Picton remarked that the stones were covered in ivy 


and there they remained until the 1970's until Liverpool Corporation saw fit to remove them for safekeeping into an 
annexe of Harthill greenhouses which is where they are today, safe from the vagaries of wind and weather - although 
it was never the weather that was the problem. 


Through a glass darkly 


We can only ever glimpse through the opaque windows of our imaginations 

at how Calderstones and Allerton must have looked in past times. For some 

reason, there is a distinct absence of paintings of the area as it used to be — 

they have either been lost or artists were never inspired to paint the rustic 

landscape, which frustratingly leaves only old maps with which to picture 

something of how life was for our ancestors. Nevertheless, the old maps do 

show a landscape which is unremittingly devoid of any major building works 

‘The Mansion Heine and reveals vast expanses of a countryside which must have been teeming 
circa 1950. with a flora and fauna largely absent in today's world. The maps show a land 

The tree on the left was of ancient “manors” where Lords of the Manor lived in huge mansions at the 
destroyed by lightning __ centre of their estates which were dotted with cottages, here and there, for their 
in 1990. workers who lived in a kind of benevolent feudalism, recognisable even up 

to the middle of the 1800s and beyond. Far 
from being the peaceful, rural idyll where 
everyone knew their place in the world, the 
whole era from the 12th century onwards 
was a seething turmoil of marriages of 
| convenience, power struggles, jealousies 
1 and violence, far too complex to enter into 
here. Woolton, Allerton, Garston, Childwall 
and Gateacre all remained pristine, rural 
domains until the mid 1800s simply because 
} merchants and men of business wanted to 
| retreat from the growing vulgarities of the 
city streets. Commuting was always difficult 
on roads which were little less than soil 
pathways and turned into muddy pot-holes 
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at every rainfall but evidently it was worth the trouble. The Woolton, Allerton 
and Childwall of today may be regarded as bastions of rural suburbia, famed 
for their leafy environments but the fact is that what we are looking at are the 
remnants of once-great forests and farmlands, clinging on in the face of an 
unremitting urban sprawl. The Black Woods which is retained within a fenced 
boundary is a fragile remnant of forests which were common, not so long ago. 
The thanes who managed the King's land and whose names are long-forgotten 
would have taken little notice of the mound of grass in the wilderness and 
the Lathoms, Grelleys and Percevals were more interested in their dynastic 
squabbles. The only interest they may have taken would have been if the 
mound interfered with their farming activities. The Percevals had been a 
distinguished family for generations and it was Richard Perceval who had 
sold the manor of Allerton in 1736 and regretted it for the rest of his life - 
the story goes that he lived as a recluse for the rest of his days. The buyers 
were the avaricious Hardman family who immediately took up residence in 
Allerton Hall and looked out upon a vast domain which would have included 
what is now Harthill, Calderstones and Beechley but for the fact that these 
large portions of land had been already purchased just a few years earlier by 
Samuel Mercer in 1728. At that time, the only buildings on the horizon were 
what was called “The Old House” where the Mansion House now stands and 
another nondescript building nearby. 


Samuel Mercer started a dynasty of his own when his two sons, Joseph and 

Jonathan, inherited the land on their father's death in 1753. Joseph bought 

Jonathan's share of their inheritance and on his death in 1804, the estates passed 

into the keeping of his son, also called Joseph. This Joseph, the grandson of 

Need Walker's railings the original purchaser of the property, subsequently sold in 1814, portions of 

and conifer: the estate to James Martin (whose son, Studley, took such childish delight in 

destroying the antique funerary urns). With the estate becoming fragmented, 

the estate agent's version of pass-the-parcel finally ended in 1828, when the 

whole of the estate ended up in the hands of a man who had the foresight to 

see the potential of this prime land and it was this owner who sowed the seeds 
of what was to become Calderstones Park. 


A Man of Property 


Joseph Need Walker, the proud new owner of the estates, would never have 
known the true age or meaning of the stones that lay strewn around his land 
but he did have the sagacity to realise that they were of some significance 
in the great scheme of things and one of the first tasks that he set himself 
| was to gather the stones into a circle and enclose them within a sandstone 
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wall. Emphasising the importance that Need Walker attached to the stones, he 
then placed a cast-iron railing around the site with the key in the keeping of 
the resident of the nearby lodge. He then planted a conifer as a centre-piece 
to his design and there it all remained for the next 160 years. The chiselled 
commemoration of the event remains in the wall today, half-buried by fresh 
tarmac. 


Need Walker's immediate concern after the conservation of the stones was 
to build a house worthy of his holdings and he demolished the "Old House" 
and work began on the Mansion House, circa 1830 - he named the house and 
estates "Calderstones" after the antique stones that he valued so much. As 
time went on Need Walker made further purchases which incorporated land 
on Yew Tree Road, Beechley and Harthill into his estate and by so doing, 
he unwittingly performed a public service of inestimable value by bringing 
together what would eventually be Calderstones Park as it is today. When 
Need Walker bought Yew Tree Road it was closed off at both ends and only 
the residents were allowed entry. 


The Lottie Sleigh Incident. 


On year before Need Walker's death, on the 
evening of the 16th January, 1864, families on 
both sides of the river were shocked by an explosion 
* so violent that it shattered windows for over a mile 
} on each bank. On the Birkenhead side, the sky 
rained wooden splinters and iron bolts and on the 
Liverpool side, Calderstones was among the many 
eee houses whose windows were shattered. 

The cause of all the excitement was a ship anchored 
at Woodside ferry awaiting the morning tide to begin 
4oe ye her voyage to Africa - the Lottie Sleigh. A crew 
member accidentally overturned a can of oil while 
ie “4 hae { trimming an oil-lamp, had begun a fire which was 
: aie ' soon out of control and with I1 tons of gunpowder in 
The Lottie Sleigh explosion the hold the crew were not slow in taking advantage 
of the order to abandon ship and were all rescued by 
the ferryboat Wasp. The fire had begun at 6 pm and on the return of the crew to shore, a crowd gathered to watch the 

greatest show of fireworks ever seen in the city when the Lottie Sleigh disintegrated at 7.30 pm. 


inf ? 3 
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The Allerton Oak was also struck by flying debris from the doomed ship and several limbs were shattered and 
subsequently removed. The figure head from the Lottie Sleigh miraculously survived the blast and is occasionally put 
on show in Liverpool Maritime Museum. 
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Need Walker enjoyed his purchases for over 35 years until his death in 1865 
when the estate again changed hands and was left to Need Walker's son who 
lacked his father's love of the place and sold it on in 1873 to a businessman 
named Charles Maclver for the sum of £52,000. 


Charles and David Maclver would always have thrived by means of their own 
industry and energy, but their meeting with Samuel Cunard (1787-1865) — later 
Sir Samuel Cunard was undoubtedly fortuitous for all concerned. Samuel Cunard 
was a successful merchant in Halifax, Nova Scotia, when he heard of the British 
governments plans for a transatlantic mailship service and he decided to place 
a tender for the work. The British government had stipulated that the ships in 
service must be steamships and in anticipation of winning the contract, Cunard 
came to England where he joined forces with a marine engineer by the name of 
Robert Napier. Cunard and Napier won the contract on the understanding that 
they would build four steamships to sail regularly from Liverpool to Boston. It was 
at this time that Samuel Cunard joined forces with George Burns of Glasgow and 
David Maclver of Liverpool to form the British and North American Steam Packet 
Company, beginning operations in the year 1840. The shipping line was to make 
the reputations and fortunes of all concerned and it was by this circuitous route 
that the Maclvers were able to purchase Calderstones. 


The last of the Line 


Painting of 
the Brittania 


Charles Maclver (1812 - 1885) was to be the last Lord of the Manor of an 
estate boasting a long and distinguished line of Lancashire aristocracy 
stretching back to the 12th century. One by one, the great estates of Liverpool 
were passing out of the hands of private ownership and the final years of 
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Charles Maclver 


Calderstones as a private estate coincided fittingly with the latter years of the 
reign of Queen Victoria and was purchased in the year of her death. 


It was Charles Maclver's brother David who had begun the family success 
story in maritime commerce when he formed the City of Glasgow Steampacket 
Co. in 1831, round about the same time that Need Walker was taking over 
Calderstones. The Steampacket Company’s first venture was a mail and 
passenger service between Glasgow and Liverpool and the first ship was 
fittingly named The City of Glasgow. Four years later, David brought his 
brother “on board”, so to speak, and together they began what was to be 
a successful and lucrative partnership. In 1837, they launched the steamer 
Commodore, at the time, the largest and fastest vessel afloat and in 1840, the 
brothers had grown in confidence enough to form the ambitious Mail Steamship 
Service between Liverpool and North America. Their North American agent, 
looking after their affairs on the other side of the Atlantic was a young Samuel 
Cunard. 


The association of the Maclver brothers with Samuel Cunard was the 
beginning of the illustrious Cunard Line with the steamer the Unicorn, 
launching in 1840 and in the same year, the Britannia joining the burgeoning 
fleet. The journey across the Atlantic averaged 12 days and Charles Dickens 
was one of the first customers. Having set the family on its way in business, 
David Maclver died in 1845, leaving Charles to continue alone until his death 
AO years later, in 1885. 


Evidently, Charles was active in passing on some of his good fortune to those 
in greater need and one of his charitable institutions was fittingly the Seamen's 
Orphanage in Newsham Park which was opened in 1873. The following year 
the foundation stone was laid to the adjoining chapel and Charles's name 
is at the head of a plaque which adorned the walls for over a century. Also, 
noticeable on the plaque are the names Brocklebank of the shipping line and 
Thomas Ismay of the White Star Line and also the name David Maclver as 
a member of the executive committee. Some years later, Charles Maclver Jr 
attended the funeral of the founder of the White Star line, Thomas Ismay, in a 
churchyard at Thurstaston. The Seaman's Orphanage is in 2008 in dire straits 
and threatened with demolition - the plaque has been rescued and is among 
others within the church of Our Lady and St Nicholas. 


In 1851. Charles lived in 43 Canning Street, typically for a shipping agent, 
just a stone's throw from his offices on the waterfront. In 1862, he moved to 
the prestigious and brand new no. 8 Abercromby Square where one of his 
neighbours across the square was Charles Kuhn Prioleau, an American agent 
purchasing ships for the Confederacy. As time went by and his business 
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flourished even more, Charles began to take an interest in the larger estates in 
the rural outskirts of Liverpool and he purchased Dovecot House in Knotty 
Ash before finally acquiring Calderstones in 1875. 


Charles had connections with the island of Malta and a large house he bought 
at the junction of Allerton Road and Booker Avenue was called Verdala Tower, 
aname of Maltese origin (Charles Sr died in Malta - his remains were brought 
back to Liverpool). Charles had two sons, Henry and Charles Jr who lived 
in Verdala Tower and father and son communicated by one of the very first 
phone lines installed in the city. In a famous incident an employee came 
to make a complaint to Charles at Calderstones and was instructed to go to 
Verdala Towers for Charles Jr to deal with the matter. By the time the poor 
man had made the short walk, Charles had phoned through and the employee 
believed he was dealing with the supernatural when young Charles knew the 
whole story. 


Calderstones Park cannot strictly be given the prestigious title of Victorian 
Park as it was 1902 to 1904 before the Park finally came into the keeping of 
Liverpool Corporation as it was then called but it has all the hallmarks of a 
Victorian Park and is in the spirit of what the Victorian's tried to achieve. On 
the death of Charles MaclIver, his sons sold the house and estate to the City for 
£43,000 and after just two decades the Maclver family severed all ties with 
Calderstones. 


There's an odd postscript to the MacIver connection with Cunard when two 
descendants of the Maclver family, Derek and Wynne, did a screenplay for a 
film with David and Charles as the heroes. The film starred Michael Redgrave 
as Charles Maclver and Griffith Jones as David in a film entitled “Atlantic 
Ferry” in England and “Sons of the Sea” in America. The film premiered in 
1941 and was successful as a propaganda movie during the war. 


From the seed that Joseph Need Walker had sown when he purchased the land 
in 1828, an embryonic Calderstones Park emerged and when the Maclver's 
relinquished the estate, Liverpool Corporation began the work of turning it 
into the fine park it is today. 
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JE the manner of all the great Victorian estates, the Mansion House had been the heart of a thriving agricultural 
empire with the single purpose of maintaining the family in the best of everything. Although it was never 
overtly harsh, there's no doubt that it was the last hurrah of a feudal system which had lasted for centuries and 
there was a very definite distinction between master and worker. A gardener who worked in Calderstones up 
to the 1960s told of life in private service as “rising pre-dawn to polish the master's boots and read him the 
Bible before beginning the day's work which lasted until the sun went down.”” Others came from generations of 


whole families which devoted their lives to a particular lord of the manor, serving as gardeners, cooks, cleaners, 
butlers and coachmen. They were all far more skilled than given credit for and even in recent years the Gardeners 
Chronicle has advertisements for live-in gardeners and housekeepers and some still have the temerity to stipulate 
“no children” - the usual wording is “wife to help in the house.” Old habits die hard. 


The horse's grave - the 
inscriptions are difficult 
to read and are picked 
out in red. 


[ was purely coincidental that Charles Mclver was buried next to yet another of Liverpool s great Victorians, 
in the churchyard of All Saints Church, Childwall. Sir Andrew Barclay Walker made his fortune from his 
brewery known as Walker's Warrington Ales and in a generous act of philanthopy he gave to the city the world 
famous Walker Art Gallery which cost in the 1870s the astronomic sum of £50,000. Sir Andrew Barclay Walker s 
mansion, Gateacre Grange, is still standing on Rose Brow overlooking Gateacre Village and for many years 
was a Seamanss Home. 


Lord Mayor of Liverpool twice, Walker played a great part in the life of the city but his legacy is the Walker Art 


Gallery which remains a fine addition to the architectural and cultural heritage of the city. Within 15 years of 
the opening of the gallery, Dante Gabriel Rossetti's “Dantes Dream” had been purchased along with Holman 
Hunts “Triumph of the Innocents” and Millais’ “Lorenzo and Isabella” - they can all be seen today as part of 


the Pre-Raphaelite collection along with examples from paintings donated from Barclay Walker s sons personal 
collection. 


Within the church of All Saints there is also a memorial dedicated to the Percival family whose ancestor Richard 
rued the day he sold Allerton so many years ago. 
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Liverpool Corporation came in for some 
severe criticism for spending what was then an 
enormous amount of public money in purchasing 
the Calderstones estate but over the years the 
| £43,000 expenditure has proven to be one of the 
4] most astute business deals the Corporation ever 
made. The land that they inherited could never be 
| described as a park in the early years - it was in fact 
| nothing less than a perfect example of a working 
estate of the landed gentry. To the Corporation's 
"| great credit, they never demolished any of the 
original features at all but followed instead a 
| policy of subtly adapting the existing features 
to accommodate the public on whose behalf the 
The Allerton Oak place had been purchased. The policy was slow and continues to this day but 
circa 1930s. the results have been a masterclass in adapting a working environment into 
a colourful parkland while retaining all the original Victorian features which 
are so much a feature of Calderstone's infra-structure. The Linda McCartney 
play area stands out as a modernistic design but has blended in with the rest 
of the park and remains unobtrusive. It has also been a roaring success and in 

retrospect should have been at least twice the size. 


The ubiquitous “walled garden” was always a feature of any self-respecting 
Victorian estate and Calderstones was no exception with the enclosed area 
a sheltered growing place for a multitude of food crops - a kitchen garden. 
The surrounding walls were typical of Victorian ingenuity being hollow with 
grates at intervals where fires were lit so that the smoke circulating around the 
walls kept the frost out allowing tender fruits such as peaches and grapes to be 
grown. More exotic fruits were grown in the adjacent greenhouses, along with 
plants and flowers for the house decorations. All manner of devices were used 
to keep the people of the great estates in luxury and Calderstones employed 
most of them including heated greenhouses powered by coal-fired boilers and 
wooden frames surrounded by compost which generated enough heat from the 
thriving bacteria that it could actually burn anyone foolish enough to plunge 
their hand in. The one thing that has not been found is an ice-house which 
most mansions retained but there was once a well (now filled in) beneath the 
house. This agricultural powerhouse became redundant when the Corporation 
took over and the walled garden was converted into a delightful Old English 
Garden, retaining all the antique features but growing plants for a different 
client; a client that demanded colour and perfume which is exactly what the 
garden supplies in abundance. The greenhouses still remain but are now walk- 
through havens of exotics and orchids - the purely functional is now purely 
aesthetic. 
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There were two greenhouse areas and in the 1960s the one nearest the house 
was set aside for the creation of a Japanese Garden, the inspiration of then 
Parks Superintendent, Mr Harry Buckley whose creative skills were legendary 
at the time. Sadly, the Japanese Garden is one of a very few of Mr. Buckley's 
works remaining - much of his work was designing gardens for the various 
Shows such as Chelsea that Liverpool City Council then took part in and 
having been displayed were subsequently dismantled. Those Show Gardens 
were masterpieces in their own right but were ephemeral creations retained 
only in photographs if anyone thought to take them, unlike the Japanese which 
garden has matured into a fine example of the genre and is an example of how 
the decaying areas of the old estate are being adapted into modern usage. 


During Need Walker's tenure it seems that many 
varieties of trees were planted and Charles Maclver 
continued the practice. The results of their energy 
and foresight can be seen today in the multitude 
of unusual and now mature stands of trees which 
-are a feature of the park. The finest tree of all of them 
pre-dates any known plantings and is reputed to be over one 
thousand years old - the Allerton Oak is certainly a venerable member of the 
genus but is unlikely to have reached such an age just yet. However, the base 
of the tree was reputed to have been a shady open-air courtroom in medieval 
times and was severely shocked by the Lottie Sleigh explosion (even trees 
have feelings) and is the last remaining reminder of the woodland that once 
existed here. Given that the waterfront was filled with ship-building firms 
hungry for fine timber right up until the 1870s the greatest wonder of the 
Allerton Oak is that it has survived the axe and stands supreme as the patriarch 
of Calderstones - although it does need the arboreal equivalent of a zimmer 
frame. Always regarded with affection, the acorns from the great Oak were 
collected during the war and seedlings preserved in case the tree suffered 
bomb damage. 


If there is any one feature of Calderstones which testifies to its agricultural 
past it is the Ha-Ha fence dating back from Need Walker's tenure. In common 
with most Victorian inventions, the Ha-Ha combines simplicity and ingenuity 
in retaining the panoramic view from the windows of the Mansion House 
while effectively keeping the cattle and horses where they belong. 


From the tentative steps of altering the estate assets to accommodate the 
public in the early days of their acquisition, the Park Management suddenly 
altered course in the 1930s, and throwing caution to the winds, began work on 
a major engineering scheme which would alter the landscape forever. In the 
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days before mechanical diggers, the construction of a park lake was not to be 
undertaken lightly but their boldness paid off when the lake not only enhanced 
the park from an aesthetic point of view but has sustained a variance of birds 
and wildlife ever since. 


The Second World War saw the Mansion House requisitioned as a military 
headquarters and Calderstones unearthed its very own war hero in the guise of 
Jet, a black alsatian dog. Jet's full title was Jet of Lada and he was owned by 
Mrs Babcock-Cleaver of Mossley Hill who was a regular park user. During 
the blitz, Jet's job was to search through the rubble of bombed buildings and 
seek out survivors - a job at which he excelled greatly, saving over 50 people 
throughout the war years. Jet was demobbed in 1945 and became one of the first 
recipients of the Dickin Medal which is universally recognized as the "animal 
V.C.” The Dickin Medal came into being in 1943 on the recommendation of 
Maria Dickin and only 62 medals have been awarded up to the present day. 
Jet's days of rescue work weren't finished even after the war years and he was 
sent to a pit disaster at Whitehaven in 1946 where he saved many miners from 
an early grave - Jet's fearless rescue efforts cost him dear when the effects of the 
gases affected him badly for the remainder of his life. He died at the early age 
of 7 years. Jet is immortalized in a granite memorial within the flower garden, 
unveiled by Mrs Babcock-Cleaver, which reads "He belongs to mankind." 


The grave of Jet in 
the flower gardens 


By the 1950s, Calderstones' metamorphosis into a park had been completed 
wey 2nd the policy of retaining the Victorian features turned out to be a complete 
success. The public valued the park highly but there was a certain cachet by the 
"| gardening fraternity in working at Calderstones and the varied garden features 
| were an excellent training ground. Many of the gardeners at that time had returned 
4) from the war (bringing with them an Italian P.O.W. who insisted on wearing his 
army issue cap at all times while he worked in the gardens) and there were even 
one or two who had served in the First World War; the occasional coughing 
bouts gave away those who had fallen victim to mustard gas. 


While it was true that they were far from compliant the gardeners were never 
difficult to manage as discipline had been instilled into all of them from an 
early age and they were the last in a long line of gardeners from “private 
service” where their skills were second to none and their working hours were 
long and hard. Several among them had been born in the latter years of the 
,.| 1800s and their fathers would no doubt have been acquainted with the Boer 
| War and the Crimean War. One by one, the old gardeners retired until there 
i oe were none of that generation left by the 1960s and their passing was the last 
=) link with an “upstairs, downstairs” way of life they knew so well and is so 
beloved of writers of the Victorian era. 
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The Four Seasons Gate. 


Harthill 


In 1825, at just about the time when Need Walker was thinking about 
rearranging the Calder Stones, Stanley Percival and his wife built a grand 
house on the nearby estate of Harthill which was still a part of their shrinking 
empire. Stanley Percival was the scion of a long dynasty of Lords of the Manor 
of Allerton and a close relation of Spencer Perceval who retained the dubious 
distinction of being the only English Prime Minister ever to be assassinated. It 
did the city's reputation some harm when his killer, John Bellingham, was 
found to be a Liverpool resident in the prestigious no. 46 Duke Street. 


Stanley Percival resided in Harthill until 1848 when he sold the house to John 
Bibby, a wealthy man whose business was in iron and steel. Bibby's wife, Fanny, 
was the daughter of the brilliant engineer, Jesse Hartley, whose work on the 
Liverpool dock system is his everlasting memorial. Hartley lived near to his 
work in Bootle and was presented with a granite column in his honour which 
he duly erected near to his home. It's not recorded what Hartley thought of 
the honour that had been bestowed upon him but it was hardly an inspirational 
piece of sculpture - in fact, it wasn't a sculpture at all, simply a large chunk of 
granite without lettering, plaque or anything else to denote its recipient. But, 
there must have been some significance attached to the granite stele because 
when Bibby bought Harthill, he brought the granite column with him and 
installed it in his gardens. The column stood there for many years until it was 
moved in the 1960s adjacent to the new Harthill greenhouse complex and now 
stands hidden in a shrubbery adjacent to the greenhouse containing the Calder 
Stones. In all of the long history of sculpture, Hartley's Obelisk must be the 
least distinctive and most curious of awards ever bestowed. 


4 Fanny died in 1856 at the early age of 46 
and Bibby later married again. He died in 
1883 and his widow followed him, dying 
in the final year of the 19th century in 
1899. The days of the Lord of the Manor 
1 were quietly passing into history and the 
deferential treatment accorded the likes 
Hof the Percivals and others like them 
was passing with them. The 20th century 
ushered in a new era and the house built by 
4 John Bibby was occupied by Mr Bishop, a 
local J.P. 
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When he vacated the property, Harthill was bought by Liverpool 
Corporation in 1913, and the house was taken over by F. Division 
of Liverpool City Police, as a temporary headquarters and by the 
1930s following the departure of the police, the house began to fall 
into decay. 


It was a sad irony and a complete coincidence that at just the same 
= time as Bibby's mansion was falling into dereliction, one of the finest 
ornamental entrances anywhere was being erected at the entrance to 
Harthill on the corner of Harthill and Calderstone’s roads. The building 
4 of William Brown's Shipping Company, built in 1863, stood in Water 
Street. For some unknown reason, the prestigious building was due 
44] to be demolished in 1928 after only 60 years of existence and the 
demolition firm chosen was William Thornton Ltd. The name of the 
demolition company is significant because the Brown building could 
have easily gone the way of many buildings in Liverpool in which 
works of art are destroyed or vanish from the face of the earth and 
swe Browns themselves seemed to attach little value to the set of sculptures 
meat vis eat Las a= which occupied the building. It was fortunate that an unsung hero 
Hartley's obelisk when it among the Thornton management recognized quality when he saw it, although 
stood in Harthill he may not have known they were the work of Edwin Stirling, and after some 
consultation, the figures were erected on their present site. The Four Seasons 
and the two "Titans" are a striking and understated adornment to Calderstones 
and although they got there by a roundabout route, their positioning is perfect 
for the subject matter. Even though the gates are off the beaten track, they have 
been vandalised several times for reasons which nobody could ever ascertain - 
fortunately, they have been successfully restored and stand as the entrance to a 

house which no longer exists. 


The Harthill house was finally demolished in the late 1930s and it wasn't until 
the 1960s that another acquisition, to the park was begun. From the time that the 
bomb which fell through Botanic Park conservatory during the May Blitz, 
William Roscoe's historic and acclaimed plant collection had been homeless 
and scattered throughout the city - the building of a new set of greenhouses 
would in effect take the place of the lost conservatory and among other things, 
house the Roscoe collection and the site chosen was where John Bibby's old 
house had stood. It seemed strange that the house had decayed and the stables 
remained solid but that was the situation and they were subsequently used as a 
garage and storage headquarters. With the erection of the greenhouse complex, 
William Roscoe's peripatetic plants seemed safe for the foreseeable future and 
particular value was attached to the orchid collection from around the world 
which was looked after by an Australian girl who was an orchid specialist - her 
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Paul McCartney returning 
to his childhood days. 


name was Sheila, which meant little in England but was a comic tautology in 
her homeland. 


Although the general public regarded Calderstones and Harthill as a single entity, 
the staff never did and there was a fierce rivalry between all members of staff. 
It was said that greenhouse staff everywhere generally regarded themselves as 
finer gardeners and more skilled than outside staff and the mechanics regarded 
themselves as a breed apart, while the Calderstone’s staff looked upon themselves 
as an elite force. As a result of this internecine bickering, the artisans within the 
garages crafted a Cup from scrap-metal which was to be kept for a year by the 
winner of the annual football match. There were more staff in Calderstones so 
the garage and the greenhouse staff for that one day formed an uneasy truce to 
oppose the Calderstones Wanderers. The match was fought out in typically bad 
humour with a great deal of cheating and fouling which went unnoticed by the 
referee simply because there was none and usually the garage and greenhouse 
combination won the day simply because they couldn't bear to be parted from 
their "Silver" Cup which was a highly prized artefact. The original F.A. Cup was 
never fought for harder than the Calderstones Trophy; there were several broken 
legs and some other related knocks and bruises but there was little sympathy for 
the invalids as they had some time off work and still got paid for it. 


Unfortunately, Harthill greenhouses were not destined for a long life and in the 
1980s they joined a long litany of public buildings sanctioned for demolition by 
Liverpool City Council for no reason that anyone could discern as sensible. The 
greenhouses, which were not old by any means, were the victims of the instability 
stalking the corridors of power in that era and became a focal point of a political 
impasse in which it was perceived that the only solution was demolition. The 
Great Greenhouse Wars seemed ludicrous at the time but judged in the harsh 
spotlight of historical perspective they now seem worthy of inclusion into a 
revised version of Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. But no matter which 
way you looked at it, Roscoe's collection of plants which were now all 
of 200 years old, were once again homeless in a city which appeared 
to despise matters horticultural or so it seemed to an amazed, 
onlooking outside world. 


But overall, in 2009, Calderstones Park is looking good - visitors 
can still see the artefacts which were in place at various times 
in the park’s existence along with the later ornamental features 
and in 2000 the park received the ultimate accolade of a visit from 
Liverpool royalty when Paul McCartney opened the Linda McCartney 
children's playground. Perhaps he recalled his own childhood when he 
played in the park and perhaps he recalled the time when John Lennon was 
toying with the lyrics of a new song - Calderstones Park Forever? 
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Chirotherium - from fossil 
bones and tracks 


ALLERTON 


& MANSION IN THE WOODS 


It has been said that Allerton Golf Course is one of the oldest municipal golf 
courses in the country which is probably quite right given that it began during 
the Tertiary Period, survived several Ice Ages and has taken over 240 million 
years to get here. 


Rock of Ages 


Allerton Golf course was once a desert; the many metres of fossilised sand 
dunes beneath their covering of grasses, testify eloquently to the fact. The 
red-sandstone layers of sedimentary 
rock are ancient grains of sand, 
compressed layer by layer over millenia 
and welded together by silica to form 
an attractive and easily worked stone. 
Woolton quarry, a stone's throw away, 
supplied much of the stone for Liverpool 
Anglican Cathedral and most of the 
more attractive buildings in the area are 
| of local red sandstone. Animal fossils 
are rare in sandstone; the shifting sand 
often covered any tracks and none of 
any description have ever come to 
light on Allerton. There are a very few 
exceptions of tracks in sandstone such as 
the footprints of an ancient Chirotherium 
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which was excavated from Hilbre island and can now be seen in Liverpool 
Museum. These tracks were also 240 million years old but they were formed 
in marl and afterwards covered by sand which in turn became sandstone. 


Allerton's sandstone hillock with its thin skin of top-soil is the reason why 
g Allerton is playable when many other courses are closed - it drains quickly, 
warms up early in the year and cools slowly in Autumn. The severely 
compacted ground is also why the fairways could never be described 
as verdant and when cockchafers and garden chafers are prevalent 
throughout Woolton in plagues of Biblical proportions it is the reason 
why Allerton remains relatively unscathed. Put a spade in at random 
and it is quite likely that at one-foot depth your arm will jar from wrist 
to shoulder, which is why tree plantings are never attempted without the 
aid of a mechanical digger. 


oF a 


How any trees live in the rocky ground is yet another testament, if one is 
needed, to the tenacity and insistence of plant life to grow and reproduce 
and most of the flora on the sandstone not only grasps at life but flourishes 
in the most difficult of conditions. The occasional tree bent in the wind or 
suddenly toppled over for no particular reason has usually hit an impenetrable 
sandstone shelf several metres down but a few yards away its fellow tree will 
thrive on roots entering into fissures that the fallen tree never found. Layers of 
clay, ground by glaciers, are the source of sustenance that all the deep-rooted 
plants on the plateau search for, breaking through solid rock with carbon- 
tipped roots. 


It is not essential to know all these things and many pass through the golf 
course without a thought in that direction but when the Fletcher brothers, of 
the Biblical Christian names Jacob and Caleb, began to build their home on 
Allerton they may have given some thought to the fact that they were flying 
in the face of the Old Testament advice and building their house upon sand — 
albeit compacted into rock. 


Privateering Days 


The story began with Jacob and Caleb's father (who was also Jacob Fletcher) 
from Broughton in Cumberland who arrived in Liverpool in 1750. Jacob was 
in the very lucrative trade of privateering and his name and ship’s actions 
appear at intervals in the shipping records. Taut accounts of Jacob’s career 
sketch out the picture of a daring ship’s captain but the mists come down too 
often to reveal little more than tantalising glimpses of his adventurous life. 
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Ships off Liverpool at the 
time that Jacob Fletcher 
was privateering. 
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s well as the American War of Independence, Jacob was privateering when the interminable wars between the 

French and the English were at their height — prior to and during the French Revolutionary Wars. The British 
Government, in common with many other European countries, would do anything to prevent revolutionary fervour 
from spreading to British shores and Jacob would have had little difficulty in obtaining a Letter of Marque which 
entitled him to seize the ships of other nations, notably Franch ships. The French in their turn issued Lettres de 
Course which allowed exactly the same freedoms to French ships and in effect, both governments encouraged a 
war between merchant vessels, which both engaged in enthusiastically, more for the fabulous amounts of cash to 
be earned than any patriotic fervour. 


Jacob was also a contemporary of the Earle family and would have known of their ships and their successes and 
failures, in the same way that Jane Earle watched with interest the fortunes of ships other than her father s, Thomas 
Earle. Jane wrote to her aunt Mrs Hardman Earle, in November, 1778, telling her of the capture of the French 
east Indiaman, the Carnatic by Captain John Dawson of the Liverpool ship, the Mentor in the previous month of 
October, 1778. Jane gave a detailed account of the captured cargo which amounted to a value of £135,000, the 
greatest prize ever taken by an English privateer and a staggering sum of money which was later utilised to build 
Mossley Hall which locals ever after christened glibly, Carnatic Hall. 


In 1778, George the Third was beginning his bouts of illness and the 
American War of Independence had begun when Jacob sailed into the Mersey 
in command of the aptly named Catcher trailing a captured French vessel 
containing 130,000 pounds of sugar, 115 barrels of coffee, 7 barrels of indigo 
and 12 bales of cotton. 


His name appears again in 1794 when he is in charge of the Elizabeth arriving 
in Jamaica after fighting off two 14 and 16 gun French ships on the way. 
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Allerton circa 1880 when 
the Fletcher family were 
still living there. 


Again in the Elizabeth and again off Jamaica, Jacob is to be found fighting yet 
more French ships in January, 1796. The fighting was fiercer than ever with 
the Elizabeth making landfall having killed 30 French seamen. 


It was after the latter action that Jacob's London underwriters thought to show 
their appreciation of his efforts with a silver plate valued at 100 guineas, 
inscribed and hallmarked “1796.” 


There were fortunes to be made in Liverpool in those days and ships’ captains 
were not slow to make their homes in the prestigious houses of Canning 
Street, Gambier Terrace, Upper Parliament Street et al - close to the docks 
in luxurious homes. Jacob chose to make his home among the Georgian 
terraces at no 87 Duke Street. He was probably on nodding terms with John 
Bellingham, the killer of Spencer Perceval, possibly tipped his hat to a very 
young Felicia Hemans who was just beginning her career writing poetry 
and he may have known of Sarah Biffen, the armless court-painter. The 
first mention of his sons is when Jacob is recorded as living at Richmond 
Row and making his way as a merchant. Caleb followed his father’s trade 
and appears fleetingly (and frustratingly) in the records as a slave-trader, 
carrying slaves from Bonnie to Jamaica in 1778, while nothing at all is known 
of the third son, Joseph. Around 1803, Caleb and Jacob leased a house in 
Rodney Street and appeared to be working together in the shipping trade. 
The elder Jacob retired in 1800 and died in 1808 leaving his sons to build on 
the legacy that he had left — he would not have been disappointed. 


A House Called Allerton 


Jacob junior must have been as successful as a merchant as his father was 
as seaman and in the purchase of 150 acres of land fronting Allerton Road 
and once belonging to the vast Hardman domain, he joined the elite band of 
estate owners in the rural outskirts of the city whose origins were founded on 
fortunes made at sea. 
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Once they had chosen their domain Jacob and Caleb turned their attention to a 
mansion worthy of its setting and they employed Thomas Harrison of Chester 
having been impressed with his plans for the spire at St. Nicholas Church. 
Sadly, the original house was no sooner finished around the year 1800 than it 
burnt down. 


Undaunted, the brothers built another mansion above the ruins of the first and 
while The Battle of Waterloo (1815) was running its course, Jacob and Caleb 
were moving into their new home which they named "Allerton". Thomas 
Harrison also designed the Lyceum in Bold Street and the similarities with 
Allerton are there for all to see. 


After a less than auspicious beginning, Jacob and Caleb finally settled down as 
country squires, and while many of Liverpool's inhabitants lived in fetid courts 
and grinding poverty, the two brothers enjoyed an existence that others could 
only dream about. They were both sporting men and paintings of celebrated 
racehorses of the day hung upon the walls of the great house. Two of these 
were "Barefoot" and "Memnon", St. Leger winners in 1823 and 1825, and 
legend has it that the brothers brought the same horses to Allerton in payment 
of a debt. 


Jacob and Caleb were also active on the hunt scene and managed The Liverpool 
Hunt, the kennels of which re-located from Richmond Row off Byrom Street 
to Bank Hall and eventually to a house called "Greenhill" on the corner of 
Allerton Road and Greenhill Road which is now one of the most popular 
pubs in the area and would have undoubtedly met with Jacob and Caleb's 
enthusiastic approval. 


| Be Harrison (1744 - 1829) was a prolific architectural designer and it was a measure of how wealthy the 
Fletcher brothers were that they could afford to employ such a distinguished architect. Harrison's early works 
were in Rome but many of his works can be found in Chester where he made his home. The Grosvenor Bridge is one 
of Harrison's designs and spanning the Dee, was at one time the largest single-span masonry arch in the world. In 
1786, Harrison won a competition to rebuild Chester Castle which took all of the following thirty years to complete. 
The Northgate built in 1808 was Harrison's work as was restoration work carried out on the Cathedral in 1818. 


Another of Harrison's buildings stands in ruins at the summit of Moel Famau in North Wales. Designed to 
commemorate the Jubilee of George the Third in 1760, the faux Egyptian temple was a folly right from its very 
beginnings. The foundation stone was laid in 1810 and in 1862, a storm blew the tower down while the building 
was still uncompleted - local farmers completed the demolition work by using the fallen stones for building works 
of their own and all that remains today is the base. 
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A Distinguished Family 


The Fletcher lineage becomes blurred at this time but it is reasonable to 
assume that William Fletcher (1795 — 1871) and his brother, the third Jacob 
Fletcher (1790 — 1863) were the offspring of Caleb and Jacob respectively. 
Again, there are only tantalising glimpses of the Fletcher family up to this 
point and conjectures can only be made from what little is known. What is 
abundantly clear is that the family continued to be wealthy, as evidenced 
by Jacob’s purchase of Titian’s Mater Dolorosa in 1823, which presumably 
adorned the walls of Allerton. The painting passed to Jacob’s brother William 
and then into the keeping of William’s son Alfred. The painting was finally the 
inheritance of Edward Lionel Fletcher who sold it at Christies auction house 
in 1922. Given that Allerton was sold at this time, the inference to be drawn is 
that the Fletcher family fortunes were at a low ebb. 


The smoke in the mirror only becomes clearer when 
Alfred Fletcher, the second son of William Fletcher, 
(William’s sister, Elizabeth married Henry Ashton 
of Woolton Woods) was born in 1841 at Parkside, 
Liverpool. Alfred was a contemporary of Hardman 
Earle and the two men would have known each 
other very well, given that Alfred was also heavily 
involved in the railways. He was director of at least 
four rail companies as well as being a director of the 
Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance Company and 
it goes without saying that he was a very wealthy man. 
In 1868, Alfred married Edith of Highfield (1846 — 


: Alfred Fletcher married 
1932), the daughter of Thomas Littledale. M.P. and Edith in 1868. 


the couple went on to have five sons and one daughter, 

all of them living at Allerton before making their way in the world, which first 
involved every single son being educated at Eton, as they each reached the 
age of admission. 


Arguably the best known of the five sons was Captain Edward Lionel Fletcher 
who was born in 1876 and baptized in All Hallows Church on Allerton Road, 
} as were all of Alfred and Edith’s offspring and their grandchildren. Even from 
his first years at Eton, Edward Lionel showed an aptitude for rifle shooting 
and throughout his life he earned trophies at every level in many diverse 
competitions all over the world; no matter what his other attributes may have 
been, Edward Lionel was always associated with his rifle-shooting prowess. 
In 1894, he was gazetted Second Lieutenant of the King’s Liverpool regiment 
and served an apprenticeship with the Ismay, Imrie Shipping Company, later 


Captain Edward 
Lionel Fletcher. 
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becoming assistant manager of the White Star Line. Edward Lionel travelled 
widely, adding to his considerable shooting medals wherever he went, retiring 
from the army in 1910, after visiting the Far East, Canada, South Africa India, 
Burma, New Zealand and Zanzibar among other places. Edward Lionel married 
Mary Bates of Bellefield in 1903 and they had a girl named Esmée Lyonelle 
Fletcher in 1904, a boy named Alfred Lionel Fletcher in 1907 and another 
girl named Pauline Rose Fletcher born in 1910. Mary died in February, 1935 
and Edward Lionel married again the following year in Tanzania to a Russian 
entertainer, Lubov Schaposchnikoff, who eventually had four husbands — the 
final one in 1972, 8 years before Lubov died in a mental home on Norfolk in 
1980. 


A miniature of Edith Littledale 
Fletcher painted by Charles 
James Turrell in 1887. 

The miniature was recently sold 
at auction for $1700 and is 


now in the ownership of 
a private collector. Edward Lionel’s elder brother, William Alfred Littledale Fletcher (1869 


— 1919), was also a crack shot and rowed for Oxford in the 1890 to 1893 

crews. William’s nickname was “Flea” which was a misnomer in respect of 

the fact that he weighed in at 14 stone and stood six feet and three inches 

tall; evidently as strong as an ox, William was described by his peers as 

“always ready for a rag” and something of a gentle giant but not a man 

A sketch in Vanity Fair of to be trifled with. William was to rowing what his brother Lionel was to 
William Alfred Littledale Fletcher shooting and his name is commemorated in the records of both Oxford and 
ee iii ees bile Cambridge where he rowed and coached as a lifelong devotee of the sport. 
eee William served in the Boer War in the Imperial Yeomanry where he earned 

the D.S.O. and as a Fellow of the Royal Geographic Society he also travelled 
the globe and he also earned shooting trophies in places as diverse as Tibet, 
Africa, the Sudan and even Siberia. W.A.L. Fletcher also had interests in the 
railway as a Director of the London and North-Western Railway Company. 
William served in the First World War as Captain of the 26" Rifle Battalion of 
the Liverpool Regiment where in July, 1917, at Armentiéres, two companies 
were wiped out and 440 of his men incapacitated in only the second mustard 
gas attack of the war. Fletcher himself was hospitalised for two months 
but the gas cost him dear and after resuming command he was never 
the same man and gave up his post in July, 1918. A fellow Captain wrote 
“Few beyond his intimate friends know what it cost him to ask to be 
relieved, not from any personal pride but from his intense love for his 
battalion.”” When the war ended, Fletcher tried to pick up where he had 
left off in his rowing career but his weakened lungs could not sustain 
any further assault when he was struck down in the influenza epidemic 


In his latter years Edward was awarded the C.B.E and became Sir Edward 
Lionel Fletcher. He died in Tanzania in 1968, at the ripe old age of 92. Edward 
and Mary’s daughter Pauline Rose died as recently as 2007 - at the age of 96 
she outlived her father by 4 years. 
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The obelisk with the 
ruins of Allerton in 
the background. 


and he died on February 14", 1919, just one year after the war ended. 
There was a bronze statue erected by his fellow rowers of both Oxford and 
Cambridge which stood in the Oxford University Boat Club boathouse. 


Of the remainder of the offspring of Alfred and Edith; Geoffrey Littledale 
Fletcher was born in 1879, Dorothy Noel Fletcher (1880-1952), Bolton 
Littledale Fletcher was born in 1887 and Harold Molyneux Fletcher was 
born in 1889. Bolton Littledale Fletcher served in the Scots Guards as a 
2™ Lieutenant and in 1908 went as aide-de-camp to the Governor of South 
Australia. Geoffrey Littledale Fletcher and Harold Molyneux Fletcher were 
gazetted as 2™ Lieutenants and all of the brothers fought in the First World 
Wat. 


Gardens and Follys 


The mansion houses and the land surrounding them were all very similar in 
those days. The mansion itself was invariably fronted by a large lawn for 
picnics and croquet and there was always a path to the front door for horse 
and carriage; the paths were semi-circular and led up the front door and out 
the opposite way so that it was never necessary to back the carriages up when 
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leaving. Beyond the lawns would be sheep or cattle grazing and the Ha-Ha fence 
was almost obligatory. The Victorian gardeners had a penchant for building 
rock features alongside the driveways and walkways. The most pronounced of 
these is at Childwall woods where a deep cutting has been chiselled through 
the sandstone to allow carriage access; on damp and foggy Autumn evenings 
it's not too difficult to envisage a coach and four pelting along the loamy 
pathways en route to the great house. All these features can still be seen at 
Allerton although the sandstone is slowly crumbling and losing its definition 
and rampant vegetation is reclaiming the land. What is not apparent, are the 
luxurious gardens which were once an integral part of Allerton, including 
laburnum arches and garden areas set aside for horticultural features common 
to the Victorian gardens that they had evolved into during the years of the 
Fletcher’s tenure. 


Most estates of that era had a kitchen garden surrounded by hollow walls 
with fireplaces here and there along their length. The finest example 
of this is the Old English garden at Calderstones. During the cold 
Winter months, fires would be lit in the recesses and the resulting 
smoke would travel through the cavities in the walls warming the 
peaches and other tender plants. The kitchen garden at Allerton 
was typically a walled rectangle situated where the 17th tee 
now stands. It was turned into grass tennis courts prior to its final 
incarnation as a rose-garden until it was sadly demolished circa 1985. 
The statue of Mercury went missing at this time. There is a story that the 
old road which ran from the gable end of the mansion house across Woolton 
Road and planted on each side with a row of beech trees was built by the 
Fletcher family but this is undoubtedly another blurring of times and dates 
as the road was there in 1768 and was in all probability there when John 
and James Hardman bought Allerton Hall from the Perceval family in 1736. 
The road which was lined with beech trees began at Allerton Hall, passed the 
windmill, through Allerton Priory and onto the obelisk. Most of the trees are 
fallen but here and there is a beech which could easily be of that age and a part 
of the original pathway. The house has sometimes been called "Grove House" 
after this road. It has also been called “Obelisk House” after the 50 foot high 
sandstone obelisk adjacent to the house. The obelisk is exactly five miles from 
Liverpool Town Hall and the corners face the four corners of the compass. 
This is yet another feature of the land which pre-dates the Fletcher's purchase, 
with the earliest record of the obelisk being 1768; it was in all probability 
erected to mark the end of the beech roadway. 


Unfortunately, Jacob and Caleb's descendants were no respecters of historical 
monuments and Captain Edward Lionel Fletcher and his fellow rifle-shooting 
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brother, Harold Molyneux Fletcher, spent rainy days firing at the copper ball 
which once sat on the top of the obelisk, riddling it with bullets and pock- 
marking the sandstone slabs. 


The Farm House 


Fletcher's Farm - the house. 


There's an old sandstone plaque on the front of the house on the drive up from 
Menlove Avenue which reads: 


JHT 
1740 


The initialled lintel 
above the door 


At first it seems to be obviously referring to Jacob but the carved sandstone 
sign is misleading because the house was there a decade before the first Jacob 
arrived in Liverpool and the last letter appears to be a T. The adjoining houses 
and apartments also have a sign saying Fletcher's Barn but these also were 
there far before Jacob sailed on his first ship. Fletcher himself said that the sign 
referred to the previous owner J.H.Tarleton who leased the land in 1740 but 
present thinking holds that the T has been worn down from a J and at that time 
it was customary to place the surname in the middle and the Christian names 
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on either side - which then makes the sign mean John and James Hardman, 
who owned the adjoining Allerton Hall and estates surrounding. 


The courtyard between the two has beneath ground a vast underground cistern 
which ingeniously catches the run-off from the adjoining roof tops via a series 
of pipes which directs all rainwater to the cistern. A sandstone trough at one 
end of the cistern at one time had a hand pump which kept the trough full of 
fresh water for the horses. The cistern is in perfect condition and the addition 
of the missing pump would without doubt see it working as well as it did 250 
years ago. 


The house stands atop a short hillock which now runs down to Menlove 
Avenue but prior to 1908 when Menlove was constructed, the estate that 
Fletcher owned ran across to Vale Road where the original Lodge was situated 
as the official entrance to the farm. 


The End of an Era 


The halcyon days of the Fletcher family came to an end when Allerton 
joined so many other private estates throughout the city and in 1923 was 
ceded to the City of Liverpool in perpetuity. The 9 hole course was built in 
August of that year, closely followed by the 18 hole course in the October. 
The sons and daughter of Alfred and Edith Fletcher were the last of the 
Fletchers living at the mansion house and after vacating their ancestral home, 
they scattered — some around Liverpool and others travelled abroad. 


Allerton, the mansion, was converted into a fine club-house and refreshment 
rooms for the new golf course with the largest room called the Fletcher Room 
and the people of Liverpool finally came to benefit from Jacob Fletcher's 
piratical nature (and are reaping the benefits still). The first Golf Professional 
to oversee the course was a certain Mr Gregg who retained the post from 1923 
until 1940 when William Large took over. At that time the Golf Professional 
resided in the mansion house itself where he lived and worked. The house was 
also home to offices used by Parks officials. 


During the Second World War there was a battery situated on the top of the 
golf course. The German planes would follow the river as a landmark just as 
planes still do today but in the 1940s the passage would have been a little more 
difficult. Old Wooltonians still tell of watching dog-fights over the Mersey 
estuary and a local legend has it that one plane came down and ploughed into 
the 11th fairway where it lies to this day, 20 foot underground. Whatever the 
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origins of this tale it has developed into an urban myth, but there's no doubt 
about the gap in the row of terraces along Vale Road at the corner of Cobden 
Street which testifies to an errant bomb falling. The Luftwaffe weren't bombing 
the golf-course for fun; they had done their reconnaisance work thoroughly 
and it was the factory off Cam Street that they were after which was making 
parachutes. The factory later became Bear Brand which later put its silk fabric 
to a far better use making silk stockings. 


Many of the city municipal departments were moved into Allerton during the 
war years including a section of the military and at one stage the city archives 
were housed in the cellars until it was found that damp was destroying them 
more efficiently than the Germans ever could. It was therefore ironic that 
having escaped disaster for most of the war, on the night of 20° November, 
1944, the golf professional’s wife, Mrs Large, smelled smoke in an upstairs 
Committee room. Mr William Large, the golf professional and his two sons 
went to investigate and found a fire blazing away. While Mrs Large went for 
the fire brigade, the three men tackled the blaze with buckets of water. When 
the firemen arrived they found the blaze spreading rapidly but they were 
unable to use their hoses as the only water available was from an emergency 
water tank; as a consequence a great deal of time was lost in carrying great 
lengths of hosepipe to a well at the Menlove Avenue entrance, the Forty Pits 
across Allerton Road and even to Calderstones Park lake. By the time the 
hoses were finally trained on the fire it was too late and by the time the firemen 
brought the blaze under control at 2 a.m. in the morning, the house was gutted. 
The firemen anxiously standing by the house, waiting for the water to flow, 
had not been idle and spent their time salvaging as much as they could before 
everything was lost. Aided by the Large family, the firemen managed to rescue 
200 sets of privately owned golf clubs, the personal belongings and furniture of 
the Large family and several valuable paintings in storage from the Walker Art 
Gallery. They also rescued several glass cases of stuffed animals and birds and 
a number of mounted heads of exotic animals from the Fletcher’s trophy room. 
The following morning, the records of the Parks and Gardens committee and 
the City Treasury records were found intact in the vaulted cellars. 


Kirkby Golf Course and Bowring Park Golf Course were ploughed up during 
the war to grow vegetables and it wasn't until the 1950s that they were returned 
to their former status. Allerton escaped this fate, again due to its unusual 
topography, and kept the flag flying (or 18 flags in this case) throughout the 
war years although the loss of the mansion house must have been a severe 
blow to the Large family. 
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There are still old greensmen who worked on Allerton who will tell you that 
right up until the mid-fifties the greens were mown using push mowers such as 
the Ransomes Zephyr taking up to an hour to cut a single green. It was a back- 
breaking exercise which meant that it could take all of 3 days to cut all greens 
and each green was a different length as a consequence. The Zephyr evolved 
into the Autocertes which was essentially a Zephyr with an engine and the 
work was easier but still required a lot of walking. Greens machines now are 
state-of-the art ride-ons taking half a day effortlessly to cut all greens. 


William Large was followed by his son Jim Large who had helped him in the 
fruitless attempt to douse the fire and Barry Large followed his father, Jim, 
into the post, maintaining a dynasty which in 2009 still retains after 65 years. 
The lawns of Allerton where the Fletchers once played croquet now serve 
as the putting green and the Ha-Ha is still intact although it is hidden by the 
rhododendrons and balsams. The stables and storage areas are now the golf 
shop and there is another block nearby which was also a storage area and 
extensive wine cellar. 


The fagade is all that remains of the splendour that was Allerton Mansion 
House and despite it being a listed building, the trees populating the top course 
of brick are slowly disintegrating the mortar. Brought in by birds or blown by 
the wind, the seeds of Birch, Pine, Sycamore and Buddleia have germinated in 
the crevices of the stonework and sustained by the morning dews and rainfall 
have survived against all the odds. Their roots are creeping, inch by inch, into 
tiny gaps across the roof — when they are halted by a particularly granite-like 
piece of masonry, they stop and swell and twist and bend until over the passage 
of time they raise the huge stones into improbable angles. Imperceptibly, the 
process goes on unnoticed and unseen but the day will come when Allerton 
will topple, and as surely as any Mayan temple will be reclaimed by the earth 
and end as just a vague memory. 
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Wyncote as reproduced in Delaware. 


A Home from Home 


Joseph Shipley (1795 — 1867) was born in Wilmington, Delaware, but spent 
most of his life in Liverpool where he came to love the way of life so much that 
when he finally returned to his native country, he took as much of England back 
with him as he could. In 1819, Shipley had sailed to England where he joined 
the firm of James Welsh, an import and export merchant, and later became 
associated with the company of William and James Brown of Water Street 
(The same James Brown Company that would later supply the Titans adorning 
the gates of Harthill ). In 1840, Shipley was affluent enough to rent a mansion 
house called Wyncote and although he stayed there for a comparatively short 
period of time, Shipley came to love the house and the way of life in leafy 
Allerton. On his retirement in the late 1840’s, Shipley returned to his home 
in Delaware, near to the American Revolution battlefield of Brandywine. 
With him he took, his dog Toby, his horse Branker, his English gardener and 
housekeeper, his furniture, his plants and apart from abiding memories of his 
home in England, he also took the plans of Wyncote and an architect named 
George Williams who had worked with Joseph Paxton. In 1851, Shipley re- 
created his English home on his estate in Delaware, right down to the Ha-Ha 
fence, a Victorian walled garden, flower beds and lawns; all of them re-created 
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as similar as possible to the house he had vacated in Allerton. Joseph Shipley 
saw out the remainder of his days in his faux-English paradise and on his 
death in 1867 the house was bequeathed to his descendants. In the fullness 
of time, the whole estate eventually left the ownership of the family and was 
given over to the state. The house was called Rockwood and stands today as 
an American Heritage site and museum. 


Following Shipley’s return to America, the Neumann family spent 20 years 
at Wyncote, cultivating the already renowned garden features. It was during 
their tenure that the already prestigious area was further embellished with the 
addition of the Church of All Hallows built in 1872, adjacent to Wyncote itself. 
After several other tenancies the house was purchased by Henry Maclver, 
the son of Charles MaclIver and finally became the property of Liverpool 
University. There is some irony in the fact that it took an American to recognize 
the value of this English mansion house in its sylvan setting and while there 
is now a complete reproduction of the house and gardens in Delaware, here 
in Allerton the house and grounds might never have existed. The only thing 
of note remaining is the sandstone wall which surrounded the estate and the 
entrance gates which are directly opposite All Hallows Church. 


Joseph Shipley 
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The Long and Winding Road 


The long, leafy double-carriageway of Menlove Avenue divides Allerton Golf 
Course from John Lennon's erstwhile home, with the house standing well back 
from the busy highway. Built in the 1930s, 251 Menlove Avenue or Mendips 
as it was named, would at that time have seen a few trams and the odd Morris 
Minor chugging past and never have anticipated the race-track that they now 


John Lennon have on their doorstep. 
Blue Plaque 


Ane HE Rae = Menlove was and still is one of the most picturesque Avenues in the city 
a OHN” with giant beech trees within the vast expanse of the central reservation 
J; : “4 and cherry trees bringing welcome colour in the Spring. But as well as 
LEN INI@IN being picturesque (the words "road" and "picturesque" are something of 
1940-1980 4| acontradiction in terms but if any road could be described as picturesque 
Musician i | then it is this one) Menlove Avenue is also deceptively deadly. It's very 
and Songwriter 1 beauty seems to have a calming effect on pedestrians who consistently 
lived here %| misjudge how fast the passing cars are moving - an effect which is lost 
1945-1963 on the drivers who speed past and over the years the road has exacted its 

7) toll in human lives. Even during the relative tranquil traffic conditions 
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of 1941, the Rector of St. Peter’s Church was killed by a car and in 1958, 
John Lennon's mother Julia, died on virtually the same spot, struck by a car 
while running for a bus, ironically in the month of July. John was 17 years 
of age when she died. There have been several others, not so well-known, 
who have come to grief on this double-carriageway and if Menlove is deadly 
to pedestrians then Hillfoot Avenue has exacted a different toll; this one is 
on drivers who fail to negotiate its deceptive curves especially when the sun 
reflects off a wet road and the trees are giving out a stroboscopic effect. 


The significance of the road for John Lennon is indicated by the posthumous 
release in 1986 of the rock album “Menlove Avenue” and serves as a 
counterpoint to Paul McCartney's “Penny Lane.” Menlove always had a dark 
underside just like John himself while Penny Lane was never anything but a 
light-hearted place, indicative of Paul. 


Julia had been visiting Mendips where her son lived with his aunt Mimi 
(Smith) and her husband. For want of living space and financial reasons Julia 
had asked her sister, Mimi, to take care of John for a short time when he was 
a child and like so many arrangements of that nature the 'short time’ stretched 
into years. Julia had been in the habit of visiting John for all that time and the 
trauma of her death and the manner of his unusual upbringing was there for all 
to see throughout the whole of the remainder of John's life and must certainly 
explain and excuse his often abrasive manner. 


Mimi was a mother to John and it was another year after Julia's death before he 
left to strike out on his own. Never a great scholar, John was more interested 
in the guitar and the vibrant rock music scratchily resounding from Radio 
Luxembourg and if you had the money, vinyl 45s emblazoned with fabulous 
logos such as Sun, Capitol, Decca and London. Like so many other parents, 
Mimi would caution him to attend to his studies with words that would come 
back to haunt her many times: “T7he guitar's all very well, John but you'll 
never make a living out of it’’ John never let her forget it and in later years he 
presented her with a salver engraved with the words. 


Mendips is a quintessentially English, semi-detached house with three 
bedrooms and a garden back and front. Semi-detached houses have always 
been representative of a solid, middle-class Great Britain and although there 
are many who would argue otherwise, they were always something that 
working class families aspired to; once as much of a distant dream for the 
inhabitants of the terraced houses off Earle Road as those terraces were once a 
dream for the families caught in the web of court dwellings. Given that John 
Lennon had a good education, never did any manual work in his life and was 
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brought up in Mendips, his professed working-class hero persona rings a little 
hollow but the death of Julia was a hardship of a different nature altogether. 


Ringo, who was brought up in a two-up and two-down in Toxteth could 
justifiably claim to be “working class” but no matter where they were brought 
up, the Beatles and others like them were the progeny of fathers who had 
fought in the Second World War and Grandfathers who had fought in the First 
World War and there were often parents who had fought in both. The men who 
returned from Mons, Cambrai, the Somme and Passchendaele were no longer 
content to place their trust in an officer elite which often let them down and they 
translated their unease to the following generation. It is a matter of debate as 
to how the men who fought at Dunkirk, the D-Day Landings, Monte Cassino 
and Tobruk would have reacted to orders to step in front of German machine- 
guns and the promise of certain death but there is little doubt that they were 
accustomed to thinking for themselves far more than their forebears. The Two 
World Wars not only changed the map of Europe but in an unexpected sequel, 
they shattered the previously indestructible class structure of Great Britain, 
re-shaping social mores which had stood for centuries. 


John Lennon 


For the first time ever, young people had a voice, and the post-war generation 
grew from a number of rebellious factions fighting among themselves into a 
jeunesse dorée epitomized by the Beatles and the sometimes truculent and 
always bombastic John Lennon. 


The hordes of Lennon devotees who visit in their coach-loads are usually 
unaware of any of this and possibly believe that Mimi’s semi is a typical 
English house, never knowing that over the years it has represented many 
things to many people, not least a symbol of a class structure the equal to 
anything in Japan. The National Trust have taken over the ownership of the 
house, decorated it in 1950s style and stuck a Blue Plaque on the wall and I 
suppose to someone from Tokyo or Kyoto it is just as strange as a tea-house 
would be to you and me. 


On most days, Japanese tourists are to be found straggling along with camera 
in one hand and map in the other, drawn by the universal fascination that 
the Japanese nation has for the music of the Beatles; the phenomenon of 
the Japanese yearning for western music is hardly reciprocated and most 
westerners would be hard put to name one single piece of Japanese music. 
It's also difficult to account for the love affair they have with John Lennon in 
particular and the only plausible answer lies in the Yoko connection. As far as 
Yoko Ono herself, she has been reviled in many quarters but to her credit she 
has continued to return to John's home city and often visits Mendips. 
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The original Strawberry 
Fields Children's Home. 


Strawberry Fields 


The popular image of the Salvation Army as a bunch 
of well-meaning eccentrics banging huge drums and 
smiling benignly at passers-by is one the organization 
likes to present to the public at large. The connection 
between a pseudo-militaristic and close-knit, hierarchical 
organization and Christianity is on the face of it difficult to 
grasp and yet there's something solid and reassuring about 
a Sally Army Band enthusiastically banging out their 
greatest hits on a cold Winter's night and they have a way 
of lightening the spirits of even the hardest of hearts. 


But the comic-opera uniforms and clashing cymbals are 
only the tip ofa very big iceberg and beneath the facade lies a seriously efficient 
organization which has been quietly and unassumingly performing good works 
since its inception in Victorian London. The less fortunate members of our 
society, the homeless, the lost-souls and the downhearted have good reason to 
be thankful to William Booth and his wife when they looked around Victorian 
London in 1865 and not liking what they saw, founded the Salvation Army 
with a rallying cry of “Soup, Soap and Salvation!” The practical and pragmatic 
help that Booth and his wife offered was a far cry from the posturing of the 
hell-fire preaching of the day and if helping our fellow man with humility and 
practicality is the true spirit of Christianity then the Salvation Army and its 
adherents have much to be proud of. 


General Evangeline Booth was the fourth daughter of William Booth 
and it was she who opened Strawberry Fields in 1936 after it was bought 
from the original owner, Miss Mary Fawley. The Victorian Mansion was 
converted into an orphanage for girls from the slums of Liverpool and 
for decades afterwards there were many saved from a lifetime of misery. 
Tucked away behind closed doors, in a serene and rural setting it was an 
ideal sanctuary for the rehabilitation of traumatized minds. For an adolescent 
John Lennon and his pals it was an ideal setting to dream dreams, cement 
relationships and germinate ideas for songs which later became famous around 
the world. 


“Strawberry Fields Forever’, the song, evokes perfectly those delicious, 
escapist reveries when John took refuge in the grounds of a Salvation Army 
home; perhaps subconsciously he identified with the broken dolls that dwelt 
there and perhaps he was looking for some comfort of his own. 
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This part of Woolton is one of the highest points in Liverpool and harks 
back to a time when beacons were lit in times of danger and it is on 
Beaconsfield Road that the gates to Strawberry Field can be found. 
Just a few years ago they were stolen and couldn't be found at all until they 
turned up in a scrap yard awaiting destruction. The gates and sandstone pillars 
have also become a place of pilgrimage and all year round people from all 
over the world make their way to the Salvation Army home. 


In 2005, the Salvation Army made it their intention to sell the home and 
grounds and to date they stand empty. But English Heritage who do so much 
to preserve historic monuments are already working to ensure that the gates 
The Salvation are retained in situ and preserved for future generations. 

Army badge 


There is a small memorial to John Lennon in Central Park, New York, 
consisting of a circular flagged area where there are always flowers and notes 
and visitors. It's situated at the park entrance which John used frequently and 
is just across the road from the Dakota building. It's a long way from the 
original Strawberry Fields both in time and space. 


STRAWBERRY. 
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Strawberry Fields Gates 
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Penny Lane 


Strawberry Fields Forever was a double-A side on its release in vinyl and 
if John waxed lyrical about his teenage refuge then Paul fantasized about a 
suburbia he knew so well. If ever an example was needed to illustrate the 
differing personalities of John and Paul then that particular record is the 
consummate example. The dream-like qualities of John's opus has undertones 
of his saturnine nature while Penny Lane reflects Paul's cheery and optimistic 
view of life. The wonder of Penny Lane, the song, is that anyone could create 
such a memorable song out of such mundane subjects. 


There's nothing special about Penny Lane - it's a typically English outpost of 
suburbia with bars and shops and library and charity shops -and yet its very 
ordinariness is what makes it so extraordinary and that's exactly what Paul is 
telling us in the song. And it's true that on a sunny day there is a certain je 
ne sais quoi about the place, an Englishness and a feeling that despite all the 
ills you read about in the papers, here in this place, life goes on as it always 
has and will continue to do so no matter what. And that's also what he saw 
so clearly. 


But things are not always what they seem and Paul would never have known 
that the sparkling prettiness of the name Penny Lane had little to do with an 
inspirational City Councillor indulging a whim and saying “J think Penny Lane 
is just the job for this pretty area” and a great deal to do with celebrating the 
career and surname of James Penny who made his fortune as a slave-trader. 
As with so many other slave traders, Penny was well thought in the Liverpool 
Council Chambers which institution in 1792, presented him with a silver table 
for speaking against Abolition. Penny took the view that slavery was justified, 
on the grounds that the slave ships were becoming increasingly adapted to the 
welfare and health of the slaves and in words reminiscent of Captain Crowe, 
he stated that “The slaves here will sleep better than the gentlemen do on 
shore.” 


The fire-station is still there in 2009 but the eponymous Barbershop has long 
gone. Mr Bioletti, the barber, was a rarity in the 1950's - he produced haircuts 
which were little works of art and for those of us who aspired to look like Elvis, 
Gene Vincent or Eddie Cochran then Mr Bioletti made the dream come true. 
It was just another tiny indication of the changing times that the once totally 
female dominated hairdressers had now extended to the male population. 
He took time and he took care and he had a pride in his work, and in so doing 
Mr Bioletti became a cult figure and a paragon among barbers of the time 
whose last employment was usually in H.M prisons and who regularly took 
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less than 15 seconds flat to turn out a haircut one step removed from the one 
your Mum gave you using a basin and knife and fork. 


The Penny Lane signs are a bit higher off the ground than is usual as the 
City Council couldn't replace them fast enough but apart from that there's no 
change whatsoever. 


The picture below taken in 1944, shows the cinema and the corner of Green 
Lane which are very little changed today apart from the tram on the left and 
the policemen, neither of which can be found today. The convoy of planes in 
the background are P. 51 Mustang fighters built in America and having safely 
negotiated the Atlantic U-Boats are on their way to their destination at Speke 
Airport which was then known as RAF Speke. 


Mustang fighter planes 
in Penny Lane 
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Flying 


The archive film of the Beatles' triumphant return from their exploits in the 
Shea Stadium reappears at regular intervals on T.V. and shows the band being 
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welcomed home by thousands of noisy fans. Most of them were girls standing 
on the terminal balcony with their flags and banners draped over the sides - 
copied from the homecomings received by Liverpool Football Club on their 
regular triumphs on European football fields. Most of them were completely 
unaware of the significance or history of the airfield they were looking at and 
at that time would never have cared anyway. 


The old airport 
circa 1930. 


Opened officially in 1933, the terminal was still being built five years later but 
nevertheless the airport was busy with all manner of public and private aircraft 
coming and going across the tarmac. In those pre-war years, flying was a 
carefree business reserved for rich hobbyists and the occasional company 
expanding their business, with the flying machines themselves reflecting the 
general joie-de-vivre of their owners. 


Speke airport was home to a glorious melange of Dragons, Darts, Hawks, 
Moths, Falcons, Rapides and Cruisers - there were biplanes, monoplanes, 
single-engined and twin and all the paraphernalia of chocks and struts and 
ailerons that went with them. It was The Golden Age of aircraft design and 
who knows what exotic and fantastic shapes would have further evolved of 
it hadn't been for a catastrophe which halted their progress just as surely as a 
previous cataclysm had halted the dinosaurs. 


By 1940, the eccentric collection had vanished and in their place came 


a new breed of aircraft, altogether more aggressive and ugly. The class of 
1940 was no fun at all and were spoiling for a fight, with American imports 
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alongside British-built aircraft forming a formidable armada. Even the names 
spelt trouble and the cheery insects and animals of yesteryear were replaced 
by ferocious Thunderbolts, Wildcats, Hellcats, Lightnings, Dakotas and 
Grumman fighters. 


The British were a little more reserved and named their planes Blenheims, 
Halifax and Lancasters reflecting the solemnity of the era but now and then 
the odd Vampire or Mosquito surreptitiously crept onto the tarmac. The war 
years for Liverpool as a major port were extremely traumatic and the blitz 
changed the face of the city forever leaving a bomb-scarred moonscape for 
decades afterwards. But it wasn't only the shipping that the German bombers 
aimed for and Speke airport and the surrounding factories also saw many a 
dog-fight over the river. 


The heavyweight bombers and the ever-evolving fighter planes became 
redundant after the war and in their turn passed into history. It's surprising 
just how few of these machines remain and most of them are now rarities 
in the hands of enthusiasts or museums, with the remainder allowed to rust 
and return to the base metals they sprang from. With the ending of the war, 
Speke airport also had to change and became home to the latest in air travel. 
It was the proud boast of the new breed of aircraft that they were destined to 
supercede the sea-going passenger liners but it would be a long time before the 
Atlantic liners would have need to worry. 


Once again the names changed to reflect the character of the machines and a 
whole new batch of Viscounts, Comets and Brittanias were meant to represent 
class, efficiency and reliability. It was a time when Airline Pilots were akin 
to gods and to be an Airline Stewardess was somewhere between a vestal 
virgin and a Hollywood star. Unattainable and aloof, pilots and stewardesses 
with their immaculate uniforms and impenetrable sang-froid were the new 
aristocracy - since relegated to budget class with the coming of the football 
superstars. 


Unfortunately for most people, in the 1950s and 1960s and well into the 
1970s, air-travel was a luxury beyond the pocket of anyone but the very 
rich, the quite well-off or at the very least the Man from the Prudential. It 
was the province of princes. But the cat can look at the queen and in the 
halcyon, pre-terrorist days it was common to visit Speke Airport and climb 
up to the balcony which was open to the public. The true aficionados 
would spend the whole day up there with a flask and some sandwiches 
taking plane-spotting to the same level as train-spotting or bird-watching 
while others would pop along to watch the planes taking off and landing. 
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‘| Occasionally, it would get round that someone famous was about to land 
and a crowd would gather but even the likes of Frank Sinatra could walk 
through customs without much trouble in those days. 


So, of the crowd that welcomed the Beatles on the eponymous balcony very 
few would have ever been up in a plane and it would be another decade or 
so before they could even think of travelling to Torremolinos and turning it 
_| from a picturesque fishing village into a forest of the featureless. 


Progress overtook Speke airport by degrees and what had once been a busy 
airfield turned into an anachronism, with flights to Ireland or The Isle of Man 
just about all there was available. The realization dawned that Liverpool 
needed to move with the times and the new Liverpool International airport 
began to take shape just a mile or so up the road, parallel to the river and 
the old airport began to decline accordingly. In a way, the new airport was 
the saviour of the old, with hotel groups having the acumen to realize that 
airports need hotels and they took possession of the old Speke airport. 


Advertising poster for De Havilland 
Mosquito The restoration of the old buildings was carried out with loving care and all 
unique charm of the place was retained within the renovation work, right 
down to the drainpipes with their embossed airplanes. Today, there is now 
a modern hotel within a beautiful art-nouveau building which is unique in 
retaining all the atmosphere and anticipation of a flight in one of those archaic 
1930s planes. 


The balcony is still there and hotel residents have the unique view of planes 
right outside their windows. Half a century earlier and their surroundings 
would have been far less opulent when the place was a working airport and 
they would have been less than comfortable when the Speke Airshow took 
place. 


Rapide outside 
the old airport 
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Free As A Bird 


Great Britain wasn't so great after the war and ration books were still in use 
up until 1954. Bananas, oranges, dates and so on were all scarce and foods 
such as peppers and even corm were unheard of. Food and fruits we now 
take for granted were either exotic dreams or unattainable luxuries and very 
few could afford to go to a restaurant but it was hardly worth the expense 
as they differed very little from home cooking anyway. Supermarkets were 
non-existent, shopping was a dreary round of the butchers, the bakers and 
the candlestick-makers and the staple diet was stodgy and unimaginative. A 
1950s shopper miraculously transported into a year 2010 Tesco would think 
she had died and gone to housewife heaven. 


Although there were the ubiquitous pubs and cinemas and the Saturday 
afternoon ritual of the “match” many people thirsted for something out of the 
ordinary and the Speke Airshow provided a chance for many fathers to show 
their sons the warplanes which had been so influential in winning the war. 


It was to this background, that on a hot, sunny May 21st in 1956 a huge throng 
of 120,000 people made their way to Speke airport. The annual air-display 
was a feature before the war and Liverpool Corporation had decided to re- 
start the popular pre-war show but never expected such massive crowds. The 
number of spectators had been swelled by the advertisements in the Liverpool 
Echo which for weeks had been publishing the exploits of "The Birdman" and 
as the legend grew with each telling, the crowd swelled exponentially 


Sketch of a Dakota 
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The "Birdman" was a Frenchman, Leo Valentin, one of a very small breed 
of parachutists who had turned to attempting flight using "wings". The 
y, cult had started in the 1930s and by the time the last man tried it in 
1960, there had been a total of 75 "birdmen" using wings; 72 of 
them had crashed to their deaths. As foolhardy it seemed at the 
time, the "birdmen" were in fact the first proponents of free-fall 
parachuting and sky-diving and their mistakes paved the way 
for a future generation who would be more successful, so their 
deaths were not altogether wasted. To this day, controlling 
position during free-fall is known among practitioners as the 
Valentin Position after Leo Valentin who was to perform his 
famous feat at Speke airport. 


Leo Valentin was born in Epinal in 1919 and from the age of 19 had joined 
the French Armée de I'Air, with the express ambition to learn parachuting. 
When the greater "chute" came about and the Nazis invaded France, Valentin 
escaped to Morocco, then a French Protectorate, and became a sergeant- 
instructor in the town of Fez. Wanting to take part in the war, Valentin 
made his way to Glasgow via Liverpool, where he received intensive 
training in the art of parachuting. In 1944, he parachuted into Brittany 
and took part in some fierce fire-fights resulting in him shattering an arm. 
After the war, Valentin became fascinated by delayed-drop parachuting and 
studied the memoirs of the very few who had gone before him. The result was 
his first free-fall drop over Pau in 1948, falling to 1800 ft. before opening his 
chute. From there, it was just a short step to using some form of wings and in 
1950 he built a pair of canvas wings and jumped from a plane over Villacoublay 
in front of a crowd of over 300,000 Frenchmen narrowly avoiding losing his 
life in the process. After one other attempt with a similar result, Valentin 
decided to change to wooden wings and designed his own balsa wings which 
were hinged on each side allowing freedom of movement. Unfortunately, 
there was too much freedom and one of the wings caught a gust of wind and 
closed in and once again Valentin came close to losing his life. A locking 
device on the wings proved little better but Valentin was persistent to the point 
of obsession and on one fine day in 1954 he finally got it ght and flew for a 
distance of 3 miles over Thorigny. 


He became adept at performing his aerial feat and the day finally dawned when 
he arrived at Speke with his 9 foot wide, orange-coloured wings consisting of 


28 Ibs of balsa wood within an alloy frame. 


Valentin was no eccentric, neither was he ignorant of the risks he was taking 
and in order to lessen the danger he always flew with a parachute as back-up. 
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Cherie Blair and Yoko Ono 
at opening ceremony, 
March 2002 


He had written of his fears and the courage he had to muster up to carry out 
his flights and this was to be his final leap into space before retiring from 
his perilous occupation. He was also superstitious and insisted on his hotel 
number being 123. And so, Leo Valentin boarded the Dakota for what was to 
be his last flight 


All went well as the plane reached the required height of 9,000 ft and Valentin 
was heard to shout his mantra “1-2-3” as he leapt out. One of the wings 
caught the door and splintered as he exited backward and he immediately 
went into a spin. The crew aboard the aircraft saw the difficulties he was in 
and along with the sea of upturned faces, awaited the parachute to open which 
it did accordingly and immediately wrapped itself around the broken wings. 
Valentin was no more than a dot in the sky to most people as he fell to earth 
and crashed in a field in Halewood. A sad end to a supremely brave man who 
died like many another "bird" with a broken wing. 


Leo Valentin’s leap into the abyss left a deep impression in the minds of all 
who witnessed the event on that fateful day in 1956; few more so than that 
of a four year old Clive Barker whose work forever after has references to a 
“winged man.” 


Imagine 
In March 2002, the new Liverpool Airport was opened by Cherie Blair and 


Yoko Ono who performed a double-act for the pressmen. The focal point of 
the event was the unveiling of the 7ft bronze statue of John Lennon at the top 


_ of the stairway to the lounge which is passed by every passenger who uses the 


airport. 


The sculpture is the work of Tom Murphy and has John striding purposefully 
to some destination known only to himself - a brilliant study which is typical 
of Lennon during his most creative period. 


The airport logo is of course “Above us only sky” from Lennon’s magnum 
opus, Jmagine. And the world has turned full circle when a war baby born 
when the bombs of the 2nd World War were falling now continues his litany 
of Peace, long after his death and in a place where warplanes once flew day 
and night. 
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THEN THEY RODE BACK 
BUT NOT THE SIX HUNDRED 


Church Terrace, 
Woolton Village. 
Sketch by 
Nicholas Steer. 


Northern Soul 


Just a few hundred metres from where Julia died so tragically is Woolton 
Village, which is on the surface a pretty suburb of Liverpool but beneath the 
facade is desperately fighting to retain the vestiges of village life in the face 
of an ever-encroaching and all-encompassing “improved way of life” - which 
means in effect more traffic and more supermarkets - just two factors which 
have sounded the death knell of suburban life all over England. 


The history of Woolton dates from the Iron Age and is named after a Seventh 
century farmer called Wulfa. His homestead was his “tun” and Wulfa's 
tun translates quite easily into Woolton. Quarry Street is the site of a vast 
excavation of sandstone used for the Anglican Cathedral and across the road 
are the cottages of the workers built of the same stone. The numbers of houses 
and the village population expanded dramatically after 1840 when an influx 
of emigrants fleeing the Irish potato famine found their way to Quarry Street. 
The beauty of the village is mainly due to the use of local stone for its houses 
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The Elephant sign 


St Peters Church Road, 
Woolton 


q great and small, ranging from the Archbishop’s House to the terraced 
houses of Quarry Street itself. Prior to the 1800s, the village was 
=| extremely tiny and surrounded by fields and woods in a rural setting 

) which could have inspired Constable; there are two 400 year old stones 
| which denote the village as opposed to the outlying fields - set into 
a wall and mostly unnoticed, they stand as unobtrusive reminders of 
years gone by. After 1800, building expanded dramatically and the 
solid sandstone buildings are a tribute to the vision of the Victorian 
architects and builders whose legacy lives on in Woolton; the heart and 
# soul of Woolton is its sandstone solidity and it can only be wondered 
23 at what Liverpool city would look like if architects over the years, had 


nor strayed from its sandstone heritage. There was once a village duck-pond 


which is now a car-park and could have been the template for a Joni Mitchell 
anthem and there's a 1927 cinema which is fighting to stay alive. There’s also 
a wood full of beech trees planted by Napoleonic prisoners of war and a Hall 
designed by Robert Adam built in 1704. On one of those rare days when there 
is little traffic about, with a little imagination you can still see how the village 
used to be, before Tesco began their bid for world domination. 


Half-way up Church Road, St. Peter's Church benevolently overlooks the 
village and is one of the few churches these days that can boast an overflow of 
parishioners each Sunday. Throughout much of the remainder of the week the 
pretty but innocuous church with its olde-worlde lych gate, is an unexpected 
place of pilgrimage for music fans from all over the world - with the great 
majority travelling from Japan and America. 


Traditionally, pilgrims of all denominations have trekked to Holy places 
around the globe in order to identify in some small way with some miraculous 
pepe or saintly event, some magnificent building or even a Holy Stone 
7 from the heavens. St. Peter's Church is unique in that it 
has become a Mecca (which is in itself a contradiction 
in terms) for fans of the Beatles - whether any of them 
see any irony in a pilgrimage to a Holy place for purely 
secular reasons is open to question. 


Nevertheless, for Beatles fans this is the legendary meeting 
a| place of John Lennon and Paul McCartney, the place 
s| where it all began in the long-ago summer of 1957 and as 
momentous for its adherents as Stanley's handshake with 
Livingstone, Napoleon's first encounter with Josephine 
or Sherpa Tensing's meeting with Hillary. 
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Rightly or wrongly, the modest Church of St. Peters in a tiny suburb of 
Liverpool has become a shrine. It has joined the select company of must- 
see sacred places throughout the land, on a par with St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Canterbury and York - there are many who would say for all the wrong 
reasons. But with laudable Northern pragmatism, the Church itself basks 
in the reflected glory of the worship of the two “latter-day saints” John and 
Paul, and welcomes churchgoers whatever their creed and whatever their 
reasons. Nevertheless, tourists often heavily outnumber parishioners as they 
wander about the churchyard. 


Visitors are shown the stage where the Quarrymen first played and where 
they took to the field in the village féte but for most fans the headstone 
chiselled with the name of Eleanor Rigby is the highlight of any visit. This is 
the legendary site of Paul's inspiration for the hymn to down-trodden people 
everywhere and fans stand with bowed heads and in awed silence as they 
come to one of Beatledom’s most hallowed places. They almost always miss 
the neighbouring headstone of Father McKenzie just as they miss so many 
other things. 


Bermondsey showman, Tommy Steele, was so enamoured of the Eleanor 
Rigby legend that he felt inspired to pay homage to her in some way and he 
sculpted a statue which sits in Stanley Street - commissioned for a mere half- 
~| a-sixpence. The statue is quite unusual not just as the only tribute to a bag- 
lady in existence but there are a number of objects within the bronze which 
are significant - the other half of the Half-a-Sixpence recalls Tommy's own 
‘| successful musical of the same name, there's a copy of the Liverpool Echo 
‘| newspaper, a 4-leaf clover, a football sock, a page of the Bible, the Beano and 
Dandy, a football boot and four sonnets. A plaque behind the statue dedicates 
the work to “All the lonely people”. There's also a solitary sparrow on the 
bench which is one of the very few left of once millions which inhabited the 
city. The mystery of the disappearing sparrow population is too complex to 
; be discussed here but the streets of Liverpool are diminished for the loss of 
Tommy Steele's the tiny birds which could be found everywhere not so long ago, scuffling in 
Eleanor Rigby the dust for crumbs; the similarity of an urchin of the bird world and Eleanor’s 
forlorn figure are unmistakable. 


The grave of arguably the finest Liverpool F.C. manager ever, in terms of 
achievements, Bob Paisley, can be found in St Peters and so can that of an 
“Unknown Soldier of the First World War” but there is one headstone which is 
rarely visited, standing in the far corner of the churchyard. It is a family grave 
and the stone simply lists the death of William Sewell on the 8th January 1910 
- no more and no less. There are no fancy swords or marble scrolls and there 
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is no mention whatsoever of the fact that this is the last resting place of one 
of the heroes who took part in one of the momentous and disastrous cavalry 
charges in history. 


The Relief of the Light Brigade 
(1897) by Richard Caton 
Woodville showing the I1th 
Hussars following the 17th 
Lancers into battle. 


Theirs Not To Reason Why 


On the 25th October, 1854, the harbour at Balaclava on the Crimean Peninsula 
was attacked at dawn by a force of over 3,000 Russian cavalry; if the attack 
had been successful it would have been a major setback for the Allied forces 
and five regiments of British Heavy Cavalry were deployed to stand in their 
way. While the stage was set for a major cavalry battle, four squadrons of 
Russian cavalry wheeled away from the forthcoming engagement and headed 
directly towards the harbour and the British troops. There then took place 
one of the many fabled engagements of the British army which echo down the 
years and become more legendary with each telling. 


Se 


The Thin Red Line - 
Robert Gibb 
(1845-1932) 
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The kilted infantry of the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders led by Sir Colin 
Campbell hurried to block their path with numbers so few that they were 
forced to deploy in a narrow line, not more than three men deep. Not one to 
mince words, Campbell exhorted his men while they stood waiting for the 
onslaught, with the immortal words; “Men, remember there is no retreat from 
here. You must die where you stand.” And stand they did, stopping the Russian 
cavalry in its tracks and entering the Military Hall of Fame by so doing. The 
550 Highlanders who stood firm have forever afterwards gone down in history 
as The Thin Red Line. 


The chances of two legendary military engagements taking place on the same 
day must be slim but it could be argued that the example set by the Sutherland 
Highlanders inspired a lust for glory by others to the point of foolhardiness. 
The British Heavy Cavalry led by Sir James Scarlett were certainly inspired 
when following the example set by the Highlanders they took the shock of 
the main Russian cavalry attack and ploughing through their lines broke them 
until they retreated in disarray back to their guns on the Causeway Heights. 


The Light Cavalry to date had not yet seen 
action and “the finest cavalry brigade that 
ever left the shores of England” was standing 
by impatiently, thirsting for some part in the 
.| battle. The orders sent down by Lord Raglan 
as the Light Brigade stood waiting are still 
a matter of heated debate but there is little 
doubt that they were influenced a great deal 
by Captain Nolan's inducements towards a 
confused Lord Lucan to send in the “Lights” to attack the retreating Russian 
cavalry. Although Lord Raglan’s orders were in writing, Captain Louis 
Nolan’s frantic urgings “There My Lord! There is your enemy! There are your 
guns!” are invariably identified as the pivotal point which impelled Lucan to 
act. Whatever the truth of the matter, Lord Lucan finally passed on the order to 
his brother-in-law, Lord Cardigan to attack the 12 Russian guns just one mile 
away at the end of the valley. Cardigan's reply was courteous and to the point; 
“Certainly, Sir, but allow me to point out to you that the Russians have a 
battery in the valley to our front and batteries and riflemen on each side.” 
When Lucan pointed out that the orders were there to be obeyed, all the 
elements were in place for another legend to be made that day. This time the 
legend was one of glorious defeat as the Light Brigade trotted down the valley 
on the first step to annihilation. The French General Bosquet watching from 
the heights remarked in wonderment: “Jt is magnificent but it is not war. It is 
madness.” 
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Travelling faster and faster as they neared their objective, with shot and shell 
flying out of the smoke from every angle, the cavalry charged as it reached the 
Russian guns and was met with a stunning cannonade which all but destroyed 
the front-line. The momentum of the charge carried the remainder of the 
horsemen into the guns where the Russian gunners were cut down and 
their guns silenced and for a short period of time the British held the field. 
In many ways, the attack was similar to the fatal charge of the Union and 
Household Brigades at Waterloo and just as at Waterloo, the British cavalry 
found themselves stranded and surrounded by an enemy which had quickly 
regrouped. There was no choice but to retreat and the survivors frantically 
trying to get back to their lines found themselves with Russian cavalry to 
their rear and Russian cavalry which had ridden down from the heights on 
both sides were barring their way back along the valley. Trapped on all sides, 
the exhausted survivors might well have been expected to surrender but they 
gathered together and in one final heroic charge, they fought their way through 
the Russian cavalry to safety. 


Out of an initial 670 who charged down the valley that day a mere 195 
answered the roll-call and William Sewell was one of them. William Sewell 
is just one of several men who rode in the Charge of the Light Brigade whose 
headstones are scattered around the cemeteries of Liverpool, mostly forgotten 
except for the occasional curious passer-by. 


William Sewell — 13% Light Dragoons 


William Sewell was born in Surrey in 1832 and enlisted into the 13" Light 
Dragoons in 1851. Three years later, still a private and aged 22, Sewell joined 
the expeditionary force to the Crimea, sailing to the sound of marching bands 
and cheering crowds to the war which began in March, 1854. By October of 
the same year, as the winter set in, the jingoism was wearing thin as Sewell 
took his place in the ranks of cavalry in the North Valley, overlooked by 
the Fedioukine and Causeway Hills — little knowing that he was riding into 
history. 


Sewell charged the length of the valley and reached the Russian guns but he 
did not come away unscathed — his horse was killed under him and he was 
severely wounded in the head. 


He mounted an enemy horse to return to his lines and on his return to England 


was fitted with a metal plate over his wound which remained in place for the 
rest of his days. He was presented to Queen Victoria at Brompton Barracks in 
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1855 and received medals for Crimea, Balaclava, Sebastopol and the Turkish 
medal — but although he had been promoted to sergeant, Sewell’s career as 
a cavalryman was over and he settled into civilian life. The remainder of his 
days were spent in Liverpool where he was coachman for the Earle family 
at Allerton Tower and in best ‘upstairs, downstairs! fashion he married Mary 
Sefton McMillen, their cook. In the days when infant mortality was common, 
their first child, Margaret, born in 1857, died on August 12" 1862 at the age of 
five and was buried in Toxteth Cemetery; it's not difficult to imagine just how 
traumatic those events were even at this distance in time but the headstones of 
the Victorian era are littered with similar tragedies and usually state the facts 
baldly but rarely detail the harrowing events or the sadness behind each death. 
In 1860, William and Mary Sewell had a second child named Helen who went 
on to live to the age of 67 and at some stage the family moved to Woolton Hill, 
where William worked as coachman to Sir James Picton. In 1868, they had a 
child born in Woolton Hill that they named William Dodson Sewell but they 
were forced to endure yet another tragedy when William Dodson died on June 
24", 1871, aged just three. 


As a member of the Balacalava Commemoration Society, William attended 
several reunions of survivors of the Charge, the last one in 1906. One year 
later, Mary Sefton Sewell died on the 2‘ August, 1907 aged 75, and on the 8" 
January, 1910, William Sewell died at 18 Rose Lane, Mossley Hill aged 78. 
His uniform can be seen in the National Army Museum. 


There is a story that William Sewell was the inspiration for the 1936 film 
Charge of The Light Brigade starring Errol Flynn and David Niven; it seems 
that the director was fascinated by the tale but when it eventually played on 
the Woolton cinema, there was very little that William Sewell would have 
identified with. 


On the 8th of January, 1910, William Sewell was buried in St Peter’s 
churchyard; standing in the cold to pay his last respects was another member 
of the elite group that had defied the odds all those years ago, Edward Hindley 
accompanied by his wife, Emma. 


Edward Hindley — 13 Light Dragoons 
Edward Hindley was born in Liverpool in 1831 (his mother is recorded as 
living at 14 James Buildings, Oak Street in 1854) and he enlisted in 1853. The 


Crimean War began in March of the following year and Hindley travelled to 
the battlefields on the steamship Negociator (The 13" Light Dragoons and 17" 
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Crimean Medal with bars 
for Sebastopol, Inkerman, 
Balaclava and Alma. 


Lancers sailed from Portsmouth, the 4" Light Dragoons and 8" Hussars from 
Plymouth and the 11" Hussars from Kingston in Ireland. They sailed on both 
steamships and sailing ships). 


On the 25th October, 1854, Hindley, along with his fellow cavalrymen of the 
13" Dragoons, charged the Russian guns. Hindley who had already fought 
at the Alma and Sebastopol, escaped unscathed from the fateful charge and 
went on to fight at Inkerman in November, 1854. Following the Crimean 
campaign Hindley served in India during at the siege of Lucknow, after which 
in October, 1859, he purchased his discharge at Umballa for the sum of £25. 
Hindley had served in the army for six years and left with the rank of sergeant 
and a cluster of medals which included the Crimean Medal with clasps for 
Alma, Balaclava, Inkerman and Sebastopol, the Turkish Medal, the Mutiny 
Medal with clasp for Lucknow. 


There are huge gaps in the history of Edward Hindley, until after his discharge 
he appears at 17 Granby Street, working as a coachman and living with his 
wife, Emma, a dressmaker, born in Bury-St-Edmunds. They moved to no. 
52 Crown Street and in 1881, they were joined by two nieces, working as 
Assistant Dressmakers. 


Following his attendance at the funeral of William Sewell, Hindley, then 
aged 80, stood in the place of honour with 12 other Crimean veterans at the 
Coronation of King George V. 


In the latter days of his life, Hindley had moved to No. 2 Woodcroft Road 
where he died in December, 1911, just across the road from what was then 
called Smithdown Road cemetery but is now known as Toxteth Cemetery. 
In one of those strange coincidences that occur now and then, the cemetery 
had opened in 1854, the same year that the Crimean war had begun, in 
order to accommodate the overflowing population from the town centre. 
Hindley had been a regular recipient of the T.H.Robert’s Survivors’ Relief Fund 
and it was that same fund that paid his funeral expenses, with an accompanying 
wreath from Roberts himself and full military honours — although he was 
buried in an unmarked grave. After his death, in recognition of the regular 
financial help they had received from the T.H. Roberts fund, Emma Hindley 
gave his medals and memorabilia to Roberts’s family accompanied by a letter 
which read; 


Dear Sir, My promise I have fulfilled and herewith send you the medals of my 
dear late husband. I feel sure they will be cared for and will always remain in 
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your family. It was his wish that if anything happened to him you was to have 
them — he did so pride himself with them when he was coming up to London. 
Trusting you are keeping well. 


With kind regards 
Emma Hindley 


Thomas Harrison Roberts — Friend of the Light Brigade 


Y H. Roberts was born in Kingston, 
Surrey in 1850 and after starting work 
in journalism at the age of 13, he eventually 
became a successful publisher with his offices 
in Fleet Street. Amongst his publications was 
his own periodical called “Illustrated Bits” 
| and it was a letter in the magazine from an 
fie,| old cavalryman that sparked his interest in 
#4) survivors of the Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Two years later, in 1897, on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee, Roberts 
recalled the letter when there were requests 
to rent his office, overlooking Fleet Street 
4| and a section of the route of the procession. 


Always known for his generous and 


——— — . =—= philanthropic nature, Roberts decided to 
Queen Victoria at Horseguards Parade, May 18th, 1859. invite as many survivors of the Charge that 


Awarding Sir Thomas Troubridge the Crimean Medal. he could find, to a gathering at his office for 
Troubridge lost both feet in the fighting. ; 


the great occasion. He was provided with the 
addresses of survivors by the War Office and 
sent out a number of letters to which 24 men replied, 8 of them imposters. 


But Roberts was not to be deflected from his purpose and he searched for genuine survivors using readers of 
“Illustrated Bits”, provincial newspapers and the Balaclava Commemoration Society and finally unearthed 80 true 
veterans of the Charge. 


Roberts then sent out 80 letters to the men which included a return rail ticket to London, a card to the guard of the 
train instructing him to take care of the holder and another card which introduced each veteran to one of Roberts s 
representatives who waited at each London station to escort the men to the offices at 158 Fleet Street. At the 
offices, the veterans were entertained by voluntary helpers, served meals and posed for photographs; which have 
inadvertently turned out to be valuable historic documents. The highlight of the day was the procession of Queen 
Victoria and an unexpected acknowledgement from her and the Royal Family to the band of survivors in the Fleet 
Street office. The party disbanded the following morning, the survivors returned home and the matter might have 
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ended there, only for the fact that Roberts had been profoundly shocked to find that many of the veterans were living in 
poverty and others had been consigned to the workhouse. 


Once again, “Illustrated Bits” came in useful as Roberts appealed to the readers to contribute to a relief fund and in 
the same year of 1897, the T:H.Roberts Survivors Relief Fund began. Eventually, the War Office contributed to the fund 
and combined with regular fund raising events and ongoing payments from his readers Roberts was able to provide a 
regular payment for those in need. Each Friday night, according to need, a Postal Order for between 7 and 15 shillings 
was sent to each claimant, along with a card acknowledging receipt — once the card was sent back another payment 
would then follow. As a result of the fund, to Roberts s great satisfaction all of the men in workhouses were taken out 
and none of the veterans was ever buried in a pauper 5 grave after 1897. 


The numbers of survivors dwindled and as the years went by, less and less Postal Orders were dispatched, until the last 
claimant died in 1920 and the T.H.Roberts Fund came to an end.The final survivor of the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
Edwin Hughes, died in Blackpool in 1927. 


Many of the survivors attended annual reunions at various prestigious venues in London. The first one for all ranks 
had been in 1875 at Alexandra Palace and 200 had attended. By the 1890s the numbers had dropped sharply. By 
1905, there were 24 attendees and in 1914, a meagre 13 veterans attended. Some of the memorabilia in the Hindley 
collection consisted of commemorative Invitation Cards, menus and photographs of these events. 


Edward Seager — 8th Hussars 


Edward Seager is also buried in Toxteth Cemetery but in contrast to Hindley’s 
unmarked grave, Seager’s headstone is an ornate memorial, in keeping with 
his status as an officer. Seager has left a vivid record of a cavalryman during 
the Crimean Campaign and a dramatic account of the Charge itself, within the 
pages of the voluminous amount of letters he wrote to his wife and family, 
living in Salford, Manchester. 


Seager was born Edward Segar, on 11" June, 1812, a member of a wealthy 
Speke family which ran several businesses, the best known being the 
Seager would have never Bevington Bush Brewery. In his early years, Edward ran away from home on 
known that the Wilson two occasions to join the army and on each occasion he was hauled back home 
ISTE tee same ship | afer his father had paid for his release. Showing a tenacity which would later 
that James Nicol Forbes : : : : 
; serve him well, on the third occasion that he absconded, Edward altered his 
commanded in 1849. : . 
name to Seager and his father unable to secure his release was forced to allow 
The Black Ball ine later him to enter into his career in the army. The army appeared to like Edward 
named one of their fleet the | aS much as he liked the army and in 1839 he went on to become Regimental 
Light Brigade. Sergeant-Major, promoted to Cornet in 1841 and in 1843 Seager was made 
Adjutant of the 8" Hussars. He sailed for the Crimea in May, 1854, aboard 
the steamer Wilson Kennedy. 
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Seager’s description of his part in the Charge began with his detailed 
preparations in the morning, when he placed in his sabretache his children’s 
pictures, a prayer book, a present from his mother, his wife’s letters, a lock 
of his daughter Emily’s hair, biscuits, a bottle of whisky and around his neck 
_ he wore a locket, a present from his wife. Finally he buckled on his revolver 
*, and sword. Seager was aged 42 when he galloped towards the Russian guns; 
§,) seasoned and trained as a professional soldier since the fateful day that he 
disobeyed his father, he acquitted himself well during the battle. Accompanied 
by those who had survived the ordeal of cannon fire in the helter-skelter, mile- 
long ride along the valley, Seager found himself among the Russian guns on 
the right of the line where the remnants of the Light Brigade took their revenge 
on the gunners who had fired their cannon with such murderous delight. With 
the gunners either dead or escaped, the severely reduced numbers of the Light 
Brigade looked about for more prey and in a moment of complete madness, 
they charged the overwhelming numbers of Russian cavalry standing to their 
rear, which incredibly broke and fled. The Russians eventually regrouped and 
the exhausted British troopers were forced back towards their lines. 


Major-General 
Edward Seager 


Their troubles were far from over and as they made their way back down the 
valley, the British cavalrymen were faced with a force of Russian cavalry 
which had moved down from the heights on each side. Trapped on all sides 
and about to be attacked by Russian Lancers Edward Seager was instrumental 
in ordering the charge which saw the much depleted Light Brigade crash 
through the Russian cavalry and back to the British lines; as the men were 
wavering Seager ordered the “right about wheel” to the 8" Hussars and 17" 
lancers who had joined forces and together they smashed their way through 
the levelled lances of the enemy cavalry. Seager’s mare Malta had previously 
received a ball through her neck but still carried her rider who later wrote; 
“We dashed at them, they were three deep with lances levelled. I parried the 
first fellows lance, the one behind him I cut over the head, which no doubt 
he will remember for a very long time, and as I was recovering my sword, the 
third fellow made a tremendous point at my body. I had just time to receive his 
lances point on the hilt of my sword, it got through the bow, knocked the skin 
off the knuckles of my second finger, coming out the other side.”’ 


Seager then described how he made his way back to his own lines, galloping 
and walking at intervals, somehow escaping the shot and shell which followed 
the survivors all the way back, until he finally reached the safety of the British 
lines. The following day, on 26" October, 1854, Seager was promoted to 
Captain and later spent some time in Scutari hospital on the Bosphorus. 
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Edward Seager's 
monument in 
Toxteth Cemetery 


Seager had married Jane Emily Smith in 1845, and they had gone 
on to have three children, Emily, Florence and George William. In 
1857, Seager returned to England to the Cavalry depot at Canterbury 
where no doubt he was reunited with his family before embarking 
for India and the Indian Mutiny. Seager’s career in India proceeded 
as it had always done with Mentions in Dispatches and additional 
promotions until in 1864, he was ordered to Dublin where in 1870 
his glittering career was crowned with the rank of Major-General. 


Edward Seager retired in 1881, after a career which fully justified his 
faith in his own abilities when he ran away from home all those years 
ago. Seager died in Sion House, Scarborough, on the 30th March, 
1883, and his body was returned to his home town of Liverpool 
~~» =| where his grave can be found on the main drive of Toxteth Cemetery. 
There is a strange phenomenon about the headstone in that there are 
| anumber of quotations chiselled into the monument which are fairly 
an illegible until the sun shines upon them and they are instantly as 
clear as if they had been carved yesterday. “O thou sword, put up thyself, into 
thy scabbard rest and be still” is carved at the rear of the stone along with the 
famous lines from Tennyson, “/nto the valley of the shadow of death rode the 
six hundred.” On the front of the memorial are the words; “Life s battle fought, 
Lifes victory won, The soldier thus, Received his welcome and his crown. ”’and 
at the base “Jane Emily, wife of the above, 20" September, 1898.” There was 
once a large carving of Edward Seager seated on Malta above the helmets 
and swords which are still there but this has since been replaced by a cross. 
There was a picture of Seager’s intrepid horse, Malta, painted in oils which 
was last known to be in the possession of the Imperial War Museum but they 
have no record of the painting. As for Seager’s sword, medals and letters, they 
have all been scattered throughout various family members. 


James Glanister — 11** Hussars 


James Glanister was born in Northamptonshire in 1833. After working briefly 
as a shoemaker, he enlisted into the 5" Dragoons in Liverpool in June, 1852, 
transferring to the 11" Hussars in Dublin in October, 1852, encouraged no 
doubt by the example of his elder brother who was already in the Hussars. 
The brothers travelled together to the Crimea in July, 1854. 


Glanister was still a private when he took his place among those who were 


to gallop along that murderous mile in the North Valley and he was one of 
the minority who successfully reached the Russian guns. Milling around in 
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the confusion, he fought back as the Cossack Lancers attacked, and struck 
a Russian on his helmet, snapping his sabre at the hilt as he did so. Another 
Cossack fired at Glanister, hitting him in the face and shattering his lower jaw 
and he fell forward onto his rolled cloak. Several members of the Hussars gave 
an account of how Glanister was shot and private Robert Martin recounted 
how he took his own horse’s reins beneath his teeth and guided the badly 
wounded Glanister’s horse away from the enemy and back along the valley. 
Glanister was taken to Scutari, the hospital across the river from Istanbul 
where Florence Nightingale was so insistent upon hygiene, and from there he 
was invalided home and subsequently discharged in 1855. 


Both private Robert Martin and private James Glanister were awarded the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal and Glanister was present at Brompton Barracks 
when Queen Victoria was presented to survivors of the Charge. Glanister 
returned to Liverpool and in 1857 he married Ann Carson at St. Johns Church, 
in the city centre. They went on to have four children and Glanister worked as 
a gardener until his death at 3 Apple Terrace, West Derby. He attended several 
reunions and attended the T.H.Roberts jubilee celebrations in Fleet Street. He 
was a recipient of the Roberts Fund who paid his burial expenses although he 
was buried in an unmarked grave. 


John Chadwick — 17th Lancers 


John Chadwick was born in Oldham on the 12 May, 1817, and enlisted into 
the 17 Lancers as a private in July, 1835, at Manchester, aged just eighteen 
years and two months. He rose steadily through the ranks from 1840 when he 
was promoted to Corporal, to 1852 when he was appointed Adjutant. In 1842, 
he married Jane Maitland Erskine at Stirling, Scotland and when Chadwick 
was ordered to the Crimea, Jane lived in Hounslow. 


Chadwick arrived in the Crimea on the 17" September, 1864, and barely had 
time to take part in the battles at the Alma, Bulganak and Sebastopol before 
taking his place alongside his comrades at Balaclava where he was a witness to 
Captain Nolan addressing the fateful order to Lord Lucan; Nolan’s testy “There 
is your enemy, Sir! There are your guns!” were the words which galvanized 
the fateful cavalry charge and Chadwick rode along with them. Halfway down 
the valley, Chadwick was showered in blood from a neck wound sustained by 
his horse and would have had every excuse to leave the field but he continued 
until both man and rider rushed headlong into the Russian guns. With his 
horse dying, Chadwick was surrounded by Russian Cossacks and struck by 
17th Lancer a thrown lance, he fell to the ground. Fallen cavalrymen were being sabred 
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John Chadwick 17th 
Lancers - picture 
courtesy of 
Richard Robinson 


as they fell all around him and Chadwick quickly rose as he saw a number 
of Cossacks approaching. He defended himself with his sword and revolver 
until finally surrounded by more than a dozen Cossacks, he had no choice but 
to surrender. 


Chadwick was taken into captivity in company with more than a dozen other 
British prisoners, many of them dying soon afterwards. Cornet Clowes of 
the 8" Hussars was another prisoner of the Charge and the two men took 
comfort in each other’s company throughout the ordeals which lay ahead. 
After several days, Chadwick, Clowes and the 5 survivors now remaining, 
were accorded the same treatment that Hungarians, Poles, Turks and French 
prisoners had endured in centuries past and Germans would one day face after 
their defeat at Stalingrad; they were marched 1,000 miles into the Russian 
heartland where Chadwick and Clowes were lucky to be parted from their 
unfortunate companions who travelled on to the killing winters of Siberia. 
The two cavalrymen, despite their escape from the slavery of Siberia, were still 
incarcerated in a place they had never heard of, were kept in filthy conditions 
and despite their officer status received little food; and at one stage Chadwick 
stated “J was impious enough to wish often that I had met with the same fate 
as my poor mare did at Balaclava.” 


But politics intervened, and the death of Emperor Nicholas brought about a 
change for the better when his successor ordered that the prisoners were to be 
better treated although their captors hardly fell over themselves to comply. 
After an indeterminable time of misery and suffering in what they later 
described as a hovel, one morning the prisoners were ordered to march 
again and at 12 o’clock at night they arrived at Odessa and “thrust 
into the most miserable hole it was possible to conceive” where they 
remained for three days in foul conditions and under strict guard. 
Chadwick and Clowes’s emotions have never been recorded as to 
how they felt when after the three days of confinement they were 
made to stumble down to the beach to see a waiting British ship, but 
it doesn’t take a great leap of imagination to take a guess. The two 
cavalrymen had been prisoners for 12 months. 


As a son of Oldham, Chadwick was feted on his return and in 1885 
was guest of honour at a dinner in the town’s Angel Assembly Rooms 
and his health was drunk many times. Chadwick transferred to the 15" 
Hussars in 1856 and in 1858 was made an honorary Captain, later being 
appointed Adjutant at the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin. In 1867, 
Chadwick’s wife Jane died in Dublin and the December of the same year, 
Chadwick retired to Liverpool where he lived at 25 Hurst Street. Two years 
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] later, in March, 1869, aged only 51, Chadwick died 
# at the Royal Southern Hospital, Hill Street, and was 
buried in Anfield Cemetery. His medals and honours 
were left to his brother Henry. 


The Roll-Call 


The bullet that hit Glanister narrowly missed Private 
=~ 4 Martin who despite his own arm being shattered 
i iff Is helped Glanister back to the lines. But Martin was 
struck by another bullet and was lucky to escape with 
his life. He did lose his arm which was amputated at 
the Scutari hospital where Florence Nightingale plied 
Chadwick's headstone in _ her trade so well. On his return home with a cluster of medals, the Liverpool 
Anfield Cemetery. M.P. Mr Horsefall helped him to gain employment at Hampton Court Palace 
where he also was received by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. On his 
retirement he went to live in New Ferry on the Wirral and in his final days was 
taken to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary where he died in 1900. He was buried 

in Bebington cemetery in a numbered grave. 


ey 


#; 
; 
* 
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Nh 
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Private John Mortimer was an Irishman, born in Raheen, Maryborough in 

1829. He enlisted in 1846 and took part in the Charge with the 8" Hussars. 

Mortimer evidently emerged unscathed from Balaclava and remained in the 

Crimea until the end of the war. He travelled to India aboard the S.S. Great 

The Roll Call (1890) by Britain and served in the Indian Mutiny. He was discharged in 1870 after 24 
Richard Caton Woodville with years service and after living in Halifax, Yorkshire for some time, he moved to 
presi baie ae Liverpool, living at no.17 Court, Union Street, Paddington. John Mortimer’s 
oe story is fragmentary, to say the least, but what is known is that his fortunes took 

a downturn when he became an inmate of the Walton workhouse. Evidently, 

| | he found his way back into the mainstream, when in 1881, he was 

Ni working as a night-watchman and reunited with Ann, then aged 

t) 37, they were living at 1-11 Blandford Street. Mortimer 
must have fallen on hard times once again as his 
obituary in the Liverpool Daily Post clearly states 
that he died aged 74 in the Walton workhouse. 
Despite T.H. Roberts’s efforts at rehabilitating 
veterans already in workhouses around the 
country and despite Lord Cardigan’s battlefield 
vow that none of the Light Brigade heroes 
would ever end up in poverty, John Mortimer 
4 was unfortunate to be the one exception to the rule. 
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Crimean soldiers with looted 
Russian souvenirs 


He was a recipient of the T.H. Roberts fund, attended many of the Annual 
Dinners and was well respected by his comrades but Mortimer still fell into 
the poverty trap dreaded by working class Victorians. It is only conjecture 
that John Mortimer was too proud to sell his Crimean and Indian medals but 
they later came into the ownership of private collectors anyway, in a series of 
auctions, as early as 1907 and as late as 2004. 


Thomas Williams was born in 1830 and enlisted into the 11" Hussars in 
1850; he sailed to the Crimea and took part in the battle of the Alma before 
taking his place on the valley floor prior to the Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Williams rode the full length of the North Valley, escaping the gauntlet of 
shell and shot and reaching the Russian guns with his horse blown, where 
he fought for his life against the regrouped Russian Cossacks. He was 
fortunate to return to safety unscathed and after completing his service in 
the Crimea, Thomas returned to England where he was discharged soon 
afterwards and went to live with his family in no 36 Clint Road, Edge Hill. 
In a quirky twist on T.H. Roberts’s vow to keep all the heroes of the 
Charge out of the workhouse, Thomas Williams voluntarily entered one in 
Manchester — in the capacity of master of the workhouse. In 1873, Williams 
and his wife, Annie, transferred to the Birkenhead workhouse, after the 
sacking of the previous holder of the post. It was an established policy by 
the officials who ran the workhouses across the country that life within any 
given workhouse should be harsh and it said a great deal about Thomas 
Williams when in 1883 he was censured for being too lenient with his charges. 
Thomas Williams died in 1887, aged 57, at 36 Clint Road where he had lived 
all his life and was buried in St. Mary’s Churchyard, Edge Hill where his 
headstone ends with the inscription “One of the Balaclava Heroes.” 


There are others who played their parts in the most infamous cavalry charge in 
history to be found among the gravestones around 
Liverpool and there are still more in Widnes, 
Warrington and Ormskirk who charged into the 
mouths of the Russian cannon. There are also 
many headstones devoted to ordinary soldiers who 
found themselves caught up in a disease-ridden 
land and battlefield morasses pre-emptive of the 
First World War. One of the most poignant is a 
small granite stele at the entrance to the Anglican 
Cathedral which tells of a number of Crimean 
soldiers returned to Liverpool, only to die a short 
time after reaching home. The headstones are 
mostly unvisited and apart from that of Edward 
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Seager are unremarkable but the stories that lay behind each and every one 
of them are redolent with the military heroism and quiet poverty that was 
Victorian England. 


Requiem 


There is still another grave in St. Peter’s Churchyard which visitors miss; 
just a few yards away from that of William Sewell, sheltered by overhanging 
trees and forever in the shade, a marble tomb is the last resting place of Sir 
Hardman Earle and his wife Mary. Nothing could express more eloquently 
the random visitations of disease during the Victorian era than the sad fact 
that the Earles’ two grandchildren who died in infancy are buried in the same 
tomb. Worlds apart in every other respect, Hardman Earle’s former employee 
William Sewell also has two grandchildren sharing his last resting place. 


Once each year, members of the Earle clan still living, gather together and 
make their way to St. Peters to lay a wreath and pay homage to their illustrious 
ancestor. No doubt, they also accord the same homage to Hardman’s son Sir 
Thomas Earle of Spekelands who is also buried in the churchyard but there 
are only dim memories of the original John Earle and nothing tangible at all to 
recall the 14 year old boy who travelled down from Warrington over 300 years 
ago and founded a dynasty which still endures to this day. 


The world has changed dramatically since John Earle’s day; such a long time 
ago in some respects and only yesterday in others. 
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Edge Hill, district 31, 49, 148, 174, 183 — 186, 197, 200, 201, 202, 205, 294 
Edge Hill, station 68, 74, 75, 76, 164, 165, 169, 184, 201 
Edge Lane 147, 153, 155, 159, 160, 161, 163, 200 

Edge Lane Hall 148, 163, 173 

Egypt 43, 44, 45, 46, 48 

Elm Cottage 40 

Elmes, Harvey Lonsdale 35, 37 

Empress Eugenie 161 

Engels, Friedrich 54 

Entwistle, Edward 71 — 74 

Enwright, Captain Anthony 114, 117, 123 

Equiano, Olaudah 21 

Everton Brow 19 


Fawcett, Preston and Co 60, 62, 140 

Finch, Mary 10, 12 

Fletcher, Alfred 254, 259 

Fletcher, Bolton Littledale 256 

Fletcher, Caleb 250, 252, 253, 254, 257 
Fletcher, Dorothy Noel 256 

Fletcher, Edward Lionel 254, 255, 257 
Fletcher, Elizabeth 20, 254 

Fletcher, Esmée Lyonnelle 255 

Fletcher, Geoffrey Littledale 256 

Fletcher, Harold Molyneux 256, 258 

Fletcher, Jacob, grandson of Jacob senior 254 
Fletcher, Jacob senior 250, 251, 252, 258, 259 
Fletcher, Jacob, son of Jacob senior 250, 252, 253, 254, 257 
Fletcher, Joseph 252 

Fletcher, Pauline Rose 255 

Fletcher’s Farm 39, 258 

Fletcher, William 20, 254 

Fletcher, William Alfred Littledale 255 
Forbes, Captain James Nicol 105, 109 — 114, 117, 123, 125 — 140, 142, 143, 288 
Forbes, James Nicol junior 137, 139 

Forbes, Jane 127, 135 — 137, 139 
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Forbes, Margaret Jane Nicol 135, 139 
Forbes, Mary 135 

Forrest, Nathan Bedford 57 

Foster, John 36, 74 

Four Seasons Gates 246, 247 

Frog Lane 7 


Genoa 13 

Georges Dock 18, 197 

George Washington, President 9 

Gibbs and Bright, shipping line 118, 119, 121, 137 
Gibraltar 44, 93, 97 

Gibson, John, R.A. 30, 74, 75 

Gladstone, Robert 67 

Gladstone, Sir John 28 

Gladstone, William Ewart 28, 37, 41, 147 
Glanister, James 290, 291, 293 

Gooch, Thomas 68 

Gordon, General Charles 43, 46, 48 
Goree Piazza 23 

Great Exhibition 33, 155 


Hanckel, Alan Stuart 56 

Hand, Charles R 73, 76 

Hanover Plantation 15 

Hanover Street 13, 14, 19, 20, 25 
Harding, Anthony 68 

Hardman, Jane 13 

Harrison, Thomas of Chester 30, 209, 253 
Harrison, Thomas, shipping line 30, 109, 124 
Harthill 232, 236, 237, 238, 246, 247, 248 
Hartington Road 25 

Hartley, Fanny 232, 246 

Hartley, Jesse 18, 36, 232, 246, 247 
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Hawthorne, Julian 90 - 97 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel 89 — 92, 94 — 98, 100, 140, 143 
Hawthorne, Rose 90, 91 

Hawthorne, Sophia 89 — 92, 94 — 97, 100, 143 
Hawthorne, Una 90, 91 

Hemans, Captain Alfred 84 

Hemans, Felicia 77, 79 — 88, 101, 252 
Herculaneum Dock 22 

Herdman, W.G. 41 

Hindley, Edward 285, 286, 288 

Hindley, Emma 285, 286, 287 

Hocking, Silas K 96 

Hodgson, Robert 13 

Hodgson, Thomas 13 

Holmes, William 70 

Hudson, Captain William L 97, 98 

Huskisson Dock 18, 118, 124, 208, 
Huskisson, Emily 68, 71 

Huskisson, William 37, 66, 68 — 72, 74, 75 


Indian Mutiny 53, 114, 290, 293 
Inkerman, battle of 44, 49, 286 

Irish Famine 175, 176, 178, 180, 210, 279 
Irvine, Captain James 28 

Isle of Man 23 

Ismay, Thomas 104, 240 


Jackson, Andrew, President 9 
Jackson, Stonewall 57 

Jane 211 

Jefferson, Thomas, President 9 

Jet 245 

Jones, Quiggin and Co 59, 60, 140 
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Khartoum 43, 46, 47, 48 
King Kofi 62, 63 

King, Martin Luther jr 27 
Kings Dock 18 

Kipling, Rudyard 226 
Kirkeban, battle of 47, 49 
Kitchener, Major Horace 48 
Kumasi 62, 63 


Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste 170 

Large, Barry 261 

Large, Jim 261 

Large, William 259, 260, 261 

Larkhill 14 

Lautorine, Captain Pierre 23, 24 
Lawrence, Charles 67, 68 

Layard, Austen 140 

Lee, Robert E 57 

Leghorn 13 

Lennon, John 265 — 270, 276, 278, 280, 281 
Lennon, Julia 266, 267, 279 

Lincoln, President Abraham 54, 55, 57 
Lion, locomotive 75 

Littledale, Edith of Highfield 254, 255, 259 
Liverpool Advertiser 12 

Liverpool Castle 8 

Liverpool Cricket Club 185, 186 
Locke, Joseph 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 75 
London, Jack 179 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 89, 92 
Longstreet, James 57 

Lord Cardigan 283, 293 

Lord Lucan 283, 291 

Lord Raglan 283 

Lord Street 7 

Low, Captain John 142 — 144 
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Low, Mary Elizabeth 141 - 144 
Luftwaffe 199, 200, 201, 205, 208 
Lyceum, Bold Street 28, 90, 91, 253 


Maclver, Charles 176, 239 — 242, 244 

Maclver, Charles junior 241 

Maclver, David 176, 239 - 241 

Maclver, Henry 241, 262, 263 

Mackay, Thomas Miller 106, 107, 109, 111, 112, 117 
Madison, James, President 9 

Mahdi 43, 46, 48 

Mansion House, Calderstones 236, 237, 238, 242, 244, 245 
Mantell, Gideon 234 

Martin Luther King Junior 27 

Martin, Robert 291, 293 

Martin, Studley 235, 237 

Marx, Karl 54 

Mason, James M 55 

Maury, James 9, 129 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine 129 

May Blitz 204, 205, 209, 247 

McCartney, Linda 243, 248 

McCartney, Paul 248, 266, 270, 280, 281 
McDonnell, Captain Charles 112, 115, 117, 124 
McKay, Donald 112, 114-117, 120, 123, 124, 125, 130, 131 
Melville, Herman 12, 96, 143 

Mendips 265 - 267 

Menlove Avenue 39, 258, 259, 260, 265, 266 
Meteor, locomotive 68 

Miasma Theory 181, 182 

Miller, William Cowley, shipyard 59, 60, 62, 106, 109, 140 
Monroe, James, President 9, 101 

Monroe, Public House 101, 102 

Moorish Arch 67, 69, 74 

Mortimer, John 293, 294 

Mort, Mary 13 
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Moss, John 67 
Murphy, Tom 30, 209, 214, 278 


Napoleon Bonaparte 22, 50, 77, 145, 280 
Napoleon the Third 75, 161, 174 

Nelson, Admiral Lord 78 

Nelson Dock 18 

Newton, John 21, 27 

Nightingale, Florence 84, 85, 181, 291, 293 
Nile, battle of 77 

Nolan, Captain Louis 283, 291 

North Star, locomotive 68, 70 
Northumbrian, locomotive 68, 69, 70 


Oakley, Annie 172 

Old Dock 7, 9, 18, 36 

Omdurman, battle of 48 

Ono, Yoko 267, 278 

Orwell, George 180, 194, 195 

Our Lady and St Nicholas, Church 10, 14, 16, 27, 30, 31, 41, 208, 209, 240, 253 
Owen, Richard 234 


Paradise Street 8, 9, 25, 129, 176 
Paxton, Joseph 155 

Peace of Amiens 22, 41 

Peel, Sir Robert 68 

Penny Lane, suburb 270 - 272 
Penny Lane, the song 266, 270 
Penrhyn Castle 28 

Perceval, Spencer 80, 246, 252 
Phoenix, locomotive 68, 70 
Picton, Sir James 14, 35, 236, 285 
Pierce, President Franklin 89, 90, 100 
Planet, locomotive 76, 183 
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Port Sunlight 34 

Prince Albert 18, 36, 42, 55, 116, 124, 161, 291 
Prince Esterharzy 68 

Princes Dock 19 

Prioleau, Charles Kuhn 56, 143, 240 

Prioleau, Mary Elizabeth 143 


Queens Dock 18, 59, 108 
Queen Victoria 36, 37, 42, 45, 76, 104, 111, 116, 117, 124, 139, 145, 147, 161 — 165, 174, 200, 201, 
240, 284, 287, 291, 293 


Rainhill Trials 65, 66, 183, 184 

Ratcliffe, Sir David 162, 164, 165 

Redcross Street 14, 19 

Red River Expedition 58, 59, 60, 62, 63 

Ritchie, James and Sons 150, 151 

Robert Norris, Captain 16 

Roberts, Thomas Harrison 286, 287, 288, 291, 293, 294 
Rocket, locomotive 64, 65, 66, 68 — 75, 154, 183, 184 
Rodgers, Joseph 118, 119 

Rodney Street 64 

Rome 19, 36 

Roscoe, William 21, 83, 86, 145 — 148, 154, 185, 200, 233, 236, 247, 248 
Royal Institution 10 

Rushton, Edward 21 


Sailors Home 18, 129, 213 

Salthouse Dock 12, 18, 109 — 112, 116, 128, 136 
Sandars, Joseph 67 

Sandon Dock 18 

Seager, Edward 288, 289, 290, 295 

Seager, Jane Emily 290 

Seamen’s Orphanage 164, 191, 240 

Sebastopol, battle of 44, 49, 53, 285, 286, 291 
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Seward, William H 55 

Sewell, Mary Sefton 285 

Sewell, William 281, 284, 285, 286, 295 

Sharp, Granville 21 

Shaw’s Brow 11 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe 83, 87 

Shepherd, John 147, 153 

Shipley, Joseph 262, 263 

Shipperies Exhibition 122, 161 — 164, 166 — 169, 173, 174, 179, 201 
Skelhorne Street 11 

Slidell, John 55 

Smithdown Road 25, 29 

Speke Airport 272 - 277 

Speke Hall 28 

Spekelands, the mansion house 25, 29, 37, 148, 185, 186, 218 
Spirit of Liverpool 33 

Stanley Dock 36 

Steble, Lt.Col, R.F. 35 

Steele, Tommy 281 

Steers, John 9 

Stephenson, George 37, 64, 65, 66, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 
Stephenson, Robert 64, 65, 68, 75 

Stewart, General Sir Herbert 46, 47 

St Dunstans Church 29, 49, 186, 218, 219, 231 

St Georges Church 27 

St Georges Dock 31 

St Georges Hall 11, 35, 41, 42, 51, 64, 151, 165, 180, 212 
St James Cemetery 11, 42, 74, 100 

St Johns Church 11, 41, 42, 291 

St Johns Gardens 42 

St Lukes Church 36, 209, 210 

St Mary Del Key, Church 30 

St Marys Church 139, 186, 294 

St Peters Church, Church Street 7, 11, 136, 137, 139, 197 
St Peters Church, Woolton 38, 266, 280, 281, 285, 295 
Strawberry Field 268, 269 

Strawberry Fields Forever 268, 270 
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Sudan 46, 48, 49, 50, 255 
Sudanese 43, 46, 47, 48 
Suez Canal 44 
Swanwick, Frederick 68 


Tel-el-Kebir, battle of 45, 46 

The Calderstones 233 — 236, 238, 246 
The Earle Public House 10, 206 

The Pool 7 

The Strand 11, 14 

Thornycroft, Thomas 42 

Topping, Captain 24 

Tower of Liverpool 11, 41 

Town Hall 9, 10, 

Towson, John Thomas 129 

Toxteth Cemetery 137, 139, 141, 143, 144, 285, 286, 288, 290 
Toxteth Dock 59, 106 

Trafalgar Dock 18 

Trent Incident 54 - 58 

Tunnel Road 25, 148, 187, 206 

Tyrer, Eleanor 8, 10 


Valentin, Leo 277, 278 
Verne, Jules 12, 96, 143 
Victoria Monument 208 


Walker, Joseph Need 236 — 241, 244, 246 

Walker, Sir Andrew Barclay 33, 35, 242 

Walters, Samuel 7 

Waterloo Dock 18 

Waterloo Hotel 90, 91 

Water Street 11 

Wavertree Hall 67, 68, 147, 148 

Wavertree Park (Botanic) 145, 147 — 155, 158, 161, 163, 188, 201, 203, 204, 206 
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Wedgewood, Josiah 20, 28 

Wellington Dock 18 

Wellington, Duke of 66, 68, 69 

Wellington Monument 11, 35, 36, 162, 165 

Whitechapel 7 

White Star Line 104, 113, 120, 129, 240, 255 

Wilberforce, William 146 

Wilkes, Captain Charles 55, 56 

Wilkinson, Kitty 182 

Wilkinson, Sarah A 151 - 153 

William Brown Street 11, 35 

Williams, Anne 93, 97 

Williamson, Joseph 76 

Williamson Square 25 

Williams, Thomas 294 

Winstanley, Anne 14, 30 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet 43, 45, 46, 50 — 53, 57 — 60, 62, 63 
Wood, Major General Evelyn 48, 50 

Woolton 22, 37, 38, 39, 236, 237, 249, 250, 269, 279, 280, 285 
Wordsworth, William 84, 85, 87, 166 

World War One 141, 194, 215, 216, 226, 227, 255, 256, 267, 281, 294 
World War Two 141, 192, 193, 194, 215, 216, 226, 227, 259, 267 
Wyncote 262, 263, 264 


Zulu War 50, 63 
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Index of Ships 


Agamemnon 98, 99 

Ajax 136 

Alabama 56, 59, 121, 141, 142, 143, 144, 213 
Albina 116 

Albion 102 

Amity 102 

Athlone 175 


Bartholemew 13 
Bellerophon 78 


Blessing 8 
Brittania 239, 240 


Caledonia 105 

Calypso 10, 12, 15 
Canada 102 

Carnatic 251 

Catcher 251 

Cavour 121 

Champion of the Seas 114-117, 122, 124 
Charles Brownell 104 
Chesterfield 15 
Chicora 60, 61, 62, 106 
Chippewa 61 
Chrysolite 114 

Cibola 61 

City of Glasgow 240 
City of Toronto 60 
Cleopatra 105, 126 
Commodore 242 
Conrad 144 

Conway 118 

Corona 61 

Courier 102 

Deborah 105 

Donald McKay 116, 122, 124 
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Donnelly 209 


Eagle 102 

Earl of Derby 136 
Eendracht 16, 17 
Elizabeth 251 
Enterprise 17 
Express 105 


Fairy 18, 116 

Fingal 144 

Flora McDonald 107 
Florida 56, 59, 106, 140 


General Sale 104 

General Wyndham 137 

Goliath 78 

Great Britain 293 

Great Eastern 119, 122, 124, 153, 162 


Harlequin 10, 23, 24 
Hastings 136 


Indian Queen 118 
Industry 16 


James Baines 107, 115, 116, 117, 118, 122, 124 
James Cropper 102 
James Monroe 101, 102, 103 


Kearsage 142, 144 
Keera 134 
King Frederick 13 


La Mouche 24 
L’Aventure 23, 24 
Leander 78 

Lelia 106 

Let Her B 60, 62 
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Light Brigade 288 

Lightning 113 — 117, 122, 123, 129, 130, 132 
Liverpool 16 

Liverpool Merchant 8 

L’Orient 

Lottie Sleigh 238, 244 

L. Schickluna 60 


Madrid 91 

Malakand 208 

Marco Polo 108 — 112, 114, 122, 128, 130, 131, 136 - 139, 142, 151 
Mars 10, 13, 17 

Mentor 16, 251 

Mimosa 140 


Negociator 285 

Nestor 102 

Niagara — Cunard steamship 90, 94 
Niagara — U.S. frigate 97, 98, 99, 110 
Nimrod 175 


Orbit 102 


Pacific 102 
Prince Tom 13 


Queen 134 


Rattlesnake 136 

Red Jacket 113, 129, 130, 140 
Rossile 72 

Royal Charter 118, 119 


San Jacinto 55, 56 
Schomberg 131 — 138, 140 
Sea 138 

Signora del Carma 24 
Southern Belle 60 
Sovereign of the Seas 112 
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Speedwell 17 
Sprucebay 62 
Sugar Cane 24 
Swiftsure 78, 79 


Tayleur 118, 119 
Thomas and Mary 16 
Three Brothers 121, 122 
Trent 55,56 

Troy 72 

Tuscaloosa 142, 144 


Unicorn 240 
Union 24 
Unity 16, 17 


Vanguard 78 

Vesta 106, 120 

Vision 132 

Warrenko 62 

Wasp 238 

William Thompson 102 


Wilson Kennedy 126, 288 


Windsor 124 
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or reasons yet to be discerned, the city of Liverpool has always been in a state of flux, 

reinventing itself again and again, in a pathological desire to attain some unfathomable 
metropolitan nirvana. Intervals of comparative quietude are followed by frenzied building 
schemes in which buildings old or new, valuable or worthless, are casually discarded 
like worn-out toys, in order that the latest technological marvel can take their place. All 
too often, the new buildings cannot hold a candle to what went before, but Liverpool has 
always succumbed to the siren voices of carpetbagger architects and usually paid a high 
price for its frailty. 


in a less enlightened age, buildings have been demolished with a staggering insouciance 
and most Liverpudlians of a certain age, have sighed for the loss of the Overhead Railway, 
the Sailor’s Home, St. John’s Market, the Dive, the Duck, the Magic Clock, the Spanish 
Winehouse, the Custom House, St.Peter’s Church, the Baltic Fleet Chandler’s shops, the 
fondly remembered Trams and so many other landmarks which marked out the city’s 
uniqueness. 


Despite the chequered history of architecture and the mistakes of the past, there is still a 
great deal to be proud of throughout Liverpool — what would London give for Dale Street, 
how they would love to get their hands on Princes Boulevard and not even the fabulous 
wealth of the capital could afford the transfer fee for St oorae: 's Hall or the Albert Dock. 


The city is today on a vast learning curve and while it must ba conceded that the world 
moves on, there is a dawning discernment that the buildings and architecture of our city are 
the objects of quiet pride by its citizens and the very existence of venerable buildings and 
the familiar furniture of the streets provides tangible evidence of stability and continuity in 
an often frenetic world. There has also grown up a realization that the value of the Georgian 
and Victorian heritage left by our forebears is actually priceless beyond measure — and 
the best thing of all is that these things are now of concern to the proverbial “man in the 
rte "and not merely an elite. FON NT DANS. ny pate se eee eee ay in 
r 


There is of course the jarring paradox that most of the city’s architectural gems were 
formerly subsidised and pier pee by a totally different and more imperious elite which 
bore no comparison to that of today’s elected members and what | like to think of as “My 
Liverpool” bs br Ent She besa e ai ree eon oe ey Loe ee ears 
eccentrics, and chancers, savants and merchants, blackguards and , the 

dedicated Fe era ece atta ete raaiain wo evicdia ohio hawp.at various dines 
left their mark on this city -m Pedi ND eet tle ie eagle 
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